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PREPARE 
NOW 


for School 


Forsyth’s of Regent Street enjoys 
a high reputation for Boys’ School 
Outfitting—for clothes of Quality at 
economical prices. More and more 
parents equip their boys early in the 
Summer, thus going on holiday with 
a free mind and with confidence that 
the boy’s outfit will be complete and 
correct in every detail. 


SCHOOL SUITS 


LOUNGE SUITS. Tailored in every 
respect like a man’s suit in superior 











quality cloths. From 736 belt 
LOUNGE SUITS. Tailored from is to 
close-woven Navy Blue Serge. he n 
From 676 few | 
BLACK JACKET SUITS. Smart- respi 
fitting Regulation School Style. Jacket, mor 
Waistcoat and Trousers. From 566 of tl 
PLUS FOUR SUITS. Made from theit 
hard-wearing Tweeds in a selection 
of new designs. From 55- the 
DINNER JACKET SUITS. Care- cour 
fully tailored for exact fit and with sent 
sound quality linings and facings. by | 
From 84- who 
DEXTER WEATHERPROOFS. to f 
Triple-proofed by the famous Dexter 
Process. Smartly cut and with gener- cou! 


ous hems and upturns. Navy Blue or 


Fawn. From 50- 
OVERCOATS. A complete choice of 
styles in Tweeds — Browns. Blues, 


Greys and Navy Naps. From 45- 


JUNIOR SCHOOL SUITS 


FLANNEL SUITS. Jacket and Shorts 
in sound quality Flannel. From 2/76 
TWEED SUITS. Jacket, Vest and 
Shorts. A selection of hard-wearing 
cloths in various designs. From 376 





Underwear Golf Hose. Half Hose 
Boys’ Stockings, Greys and Fawns. All 
Wool Pyjamas. Rugrip Shorts, All Wool 
Shirts Flannel Shirts. Poplin and 
Dress Shirts Dressing Gowns in Art 
Silk, Camel and Wool Cloths. 


PFELEPHONE - REGENT 2621. 





SCHOOL . CLOTHES LIST 
Post Free on Application. 


FORSYTH 


VIGO HOUSE, 115, REGENT STREET, LONDON, \V 


PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. RENFIELD STREET, GLAS 
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SCOTLAND TO-DAY 


Ancient Romance and Modern Resource 


BY SIR JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL, BT., KT. 


© the average tourist, whether English or foreign, 

Scotland is merely the land of romance, the land of hills, 

lochs and rivers, a background to the picturesque figures 

of Wallace and Bruce, Queen Mary and John Knox, 

Robert Burns and Walter Scott. As for the industrial 
belt where nine-tenths of the population now live, his object 
is to see as little of it as possible and to cross it—since cross it 
he must on his way to the Highlands—at Stirling, where for a 
few miles it almost fades out. The visitors of this year, if they 
respond to the lead given them by the Exhibition, will feel a 
more intimate interest in the country and want to know something 
of the life of its inhabitants and their achievements. It is for 
their benefit that these articles are designed. 

To judge by the utterances of those who claim to champion 
the rights of Scotland as a nation, one might suppose that the 
country was suffering from an inferiority complex. They repre- 
sent her as neglected and despised, and defrauded at every turn 
by her more powerful neighbour. It is rather the champions 
who are suffering from this painful complaint. They are reluctant 
to face the facts. 

What are the facts ? 
country, peopled by a 


Scotland is a beautiful and healthy 
virile and intelligent race, which has 


KINTAIL PEAKS, A PANORAMA 


It is not a large 
The area is about half that of 
In population and wealth the ratio is little 
more than one to ten. Between 1821 and 1931 the population was 
more than doubled. Since 1931 it has slightly declined. But 
the essential thing to note is that the inhabitants have become 
more and more concentrated in the narrow industrial belt along 
the Forth and Clyde, which includes the cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and in the two large cities which lie farther north— 
Dundee and Aberdeen. To these already overcrowded centres 
the people of the country districts have steadily flocked—High- 
landers, whose wet climate and poor soil cannot sustain the present 
standard of living ; and agricultural workers from farms laid down 
to grass. 

To understand the true significance of this movement we 
must glance backwards for a moment. We need not look further 
than the second half of the eighteenth century. We find at that 
time a wonderful wave of well planned development extending 
to every part of the country which was fit for cultivation. Great 
stretches of moorland, hitherto only broken by small patches of 
tillage, were converted into farms equipped with good buildings 
and sheltered by belts of beech and pine. Large woods were 


played a distinguished part all over the world. 
country, nor rich, except in coal. 
England and Wales. 
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planted on carefully chosen sites. Mosses were drained, roads 
made, and bridges built. Even to-day the visitor will notice every- 
where evidence of this productive period: in the lairds’ houses, 
in farms and cottages, in churches and manses, and in the smaller 
towns, where weaving was an important industry. Glasgow 
itself was still small, but rendered prosperous by the tobacco 
trade. He will find all this development planned with sturdy 
common sense, extraordinary foresight, and a certain scholarly 
sense of neatness and beauty. 

A few years later, in the hill country, another great change 
occurred, which is more open to criticism. Cattle were replaced 
by sheep, to the detriment of the grazings, and in certain cases 
the crofters were evicted from their holdings to make way for the 
sheep farmer. The flight from the Highlands which thus began 
was greatly hastened by economic causes. Roads had made the 
far glens accessible. ‘The standard of living had begun to rise. 
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A BORDER STRONGHOLD: BORTHWICK CASTLE, MIDLOTHIAN 


The manufacture of iron from surface ore had ceased to be profit- 
able. ‘The younger generation sought work in the more prosper- 
ous counties or abroad, and when the old people died many of 
the remoter crofts failed to find tenants. 

Then in the nineteenth century came the industrial revolu- 
tion which made Scotland what it is to-day. Coal and iron came 
into their own, and with them the heavy industries, including 
ship-building. This movement was conducted with great enter- 
prise and skill, but lacked the high standard and forethought 
which had distinguished the preceding rural development. The 
object was to get rich quickly, and everything was planned from 
hand to mouth. Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
Scotland reached the peak of its prosperity, if prosperity can be 
reckoned in money and numbers. ‘True, the price of agricultural 
produce had fallen, but taxation was low, rents were reduced, 
and production was unchecked, except in the highest and poorest 
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districts, where inflated values made it impossible t: 
for the sheep farms, and the hills were cleared of : 
for deer forests. The number of sportsmen and to 
increased. "The bag of grouse was more than doub!/ 
management of the moors. 

From this period there survive many pretent 
houses and gaunt shooting lodges, some large hote! 
industrial belt, mining villages and sordid towns whi 
grace to Scotland. The population was increased by ¢ 
of Irish immigrants. Glasgow grew apace, and 
burgh of the early nineteenth century became the 
second city of the Empire. The most had been m 
opportunity, and Scotland had become for the m 
money. 

Since the War the picture has completely cha 
Britain no longer has a monopoly in the heavy ind 
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tion, and many of the 
woods felled during the 
War are still derelict 
In the provision of 
houses Scotland _ has 
fallen far behind Eng. 
land. A great part of 
the population is over. 
crowded. In Glasgow. 
where the supply of 
houses lags furthest 
behind, the Corpora- 
tion has recently in- 
creased the cost and 
diminished the output 
by a decision, wholly 
political, to carry out 
its building schemes by 
means of direct labour. 

Looking ahead, 
the future does not 
seem too bright. It is 
not surprising that 
many minds _ have 
sought a_ remedy in 
constitutional — change 
The administration of 
the Scottish Office has 
till lately been timid 
and too much at the 
mercy of stunts. It 
has chased all kinds of 
hares. One day it is 
busy settling small 
landowners at _ huge 
expense, the next it 
urges the mechanisation 
of farms and agriculture 
on the grand scale. The 
supply of houses has 
been impeded by too 
many changes of policy 
and by failure to make 
provision for the te 
conditioning of _ the 
older houses in popu- 
lous centres. But 3 
there any reason (0 
suppose that a separate 
Scots Parliament would 
have done any better: 
It would rather seem 
that we have suffered 
through our adminis- 
tration being *oo much 


separated from that of England, where progress has ben made 


while we have been standing still. The reader who ha 
these notes will see that the prosperity Scotland enjo 
nineteenth century was due to exceptional conditions | 
recur. The real trouble lies in the fact that we ha\ 
depended almost entirely on agriculture and the heavy 
and both have let us down. So, on a smaller scale, ha‘ 
and jute, both important before the War. The de 
Home Rule has had one good result—it has led thos 
to that proposal to form the Scottish Development A 


which has organised this Empire Exhibition in Glasgo’ 


the way in providing and equipping industrial estates 
to attract light industries such as those which have gr 
and around London. Mr. Elliot and Colonel Colville 
cessor at the Scottish Office, have encouraged these « 
have initiated a vigorous forward policy in the distres 
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for the mo ..ent the armament pro- 
gramme is h .ping the Clyde Valley. 
There is ..uch talk of re-peopling the 
Highlands, tat the population steadily 
qwindles. ‘Ive only new agencies which 
have brough permanent work to the 
Highlands a: the Forestry Commission 
and the hydro-electric enterprises. The 
Commission, when the woods begin to 


provide employment for 


mature, will 
and 


gveral thousand men and boys, 


their work is capable of considerable 
extension. Incidentally, the unplantable 
hilltops, Which the Commission could 


not avoid ac juiring, promise to provide 
ll the national parks required. One has 
ready been opened beside Loch Long. 
Water power has been harnessed in 


gveral districts. Part of it has been 
ysed locally for basic industries and 
employs a few hundred people; but 


much has been absorbed by the Grid, 
and, since coal is the only alternative, 
it may well be that the lowland miners 
left unemployed outnumber the high- 
landers who have found employment. 
This is a subject into which enquiry is 
long overdue. If only industries which 
give more employment could be per- 
suaded to migrate to the Highlands in 
search of cheap power, they would bring far more benefit than the 
manufacture of aluminium or carbide, in which the ratio of human 
labour to the power consumed is at its very lowest and the only 
substantial benefit lies in the contribution to the rates. 

In any attempt to industrialise the Highlands, the reactions 
of the tourist and sportsman have to be considered. Hitherto 
the main attraction of the region has been that here Nature was 
completely unspoilt. Dams and power-houses may be tolerated, 
if decently designed ; but when it comes to miles of dry river 
beds and lochs filled and emptied like baths, with acres of black 
mud exposed in summer and the fishing completely destroyed, 
visitors may hesitate to come to the Highlands, and even write 
them off as they have already written off much of the Ardennes. 
The scenery of Scotland is on a small scale. What passes almost 
unnoticed in the immense valleys of the Alps would utterly change 
the character of a Highland glen. Now that the country is tra- 
versed by good roads and modern cars and buses minimise the 
discomfort of travelling in bad weather, the tourist industry should 


THE REALM 


T is unlikely that anything better than Scotland and grouse 
exists anywhere in Europe in August, and beyond Yorkshire 
and a few places in Ireland our red grouse has no other 
geographical distribution. But it is really a question whether 
grouse are the real end and object ; it may be a good season 

or it may be a bad one, but even when the shooting is poor the 
holiday is still glorious, and there is a shift of values. The maxi- 
mum bag is welcome, but it is not quite so important as it used 
to be in Edwardian days. Sport has its own unwritten constitu- 
ton, which changes from generation to generation, and the 
"dig bag ” is still, so to speak, highly desirable ; but it is not a 
criterion. ‘The mode of to-day is for adequate sport and rather 
difficult sport, but the shooting house-party is no longer a purely 
masculine orgy of shooting. The excellent motor roads of Scot- 
land and the conditions of to-day have completely knocked out 
the old Edwardian legend that you went to the moors to shoot. 
It is still the serious day-time employment of most of the males, 
but insidiously a new point of view has crept in. People go up 
there for a congenial house-party and a lovely holiday. What 
finer holiday could you ask than Scotland, where the houses 
and the humans do not crowd together and the air is like dry 
wine? Now the lessee of a moor does not quite relapse into the 
single-hearted interest of an older generation, which was purely 
shooting. The modern wants good shooting, but with amenities. 
The old shooting-lodge, with its very real comforts and its pseudo- 
hardships, might appeal to the Edwardian ; but it must be remem- 
bered that costs have mounted, and that grandfather’s simple 
Masculine views, excellent in his time, have been something 
changed by subsequent generations living in what a Scots minister 
once described to me as “‘a higher veelocity of Time.” He, 


J. Dixon-Scott 
TRAWLERS IN THE 


good man, thought that it left Satan a bit breathless too. 

A modern moor needs a modern house, and the capital ex- 
Penditure on the Scots estate has been a matter of considerable 
outlay, he deer forest, which at one time rivalled the grouse 
moor, has a declining value. It still finds its votaries, and it might 
aain stace a come-back if there was a revival of archery in this 
country. In several States of the U.S.A. deer shooting is thrown 
°pen to a chers and archers alone. Apparently they have good 
sport—far more real sport than we can expect to have with a 
modern r je. After all, if the Army expects its rank and file to 
hit a 6in target at 2ooyds., it is not very creditable to miss an 
animal tw .-thiras the size of a cow at, say, two-thirds of the range. 
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become an asset of the first importance, especially if the tendency 
to ‘‘stagger”’ holidays continues and the Travel Association 
succeeds in its attempt to bring the hotels up to date. No 
better holiday ground can be imagined. With its natural 
beauty, its moors, its lochs, its golf links, its fine churches 
and castles, its historic associations, Scotland appeals to every 
class of tourist. 

If these and other efforts succeed and Scotsmen are content 
to raise their standard of living gradually, avoiding the jerks which 
dislocate industry, there seems to be no reason why Scotland 
should not regain a prosperity less spectacular, perhaps, than 
that of the nineteenth century, but more permanent and happier, 
because based on a more equal distribution of wealth. ‘There 
is nothing wrong with the race. If anyone doubts this, let him 
look at the hikers, mostly drawn from the large towns, who spend 
their holidays tramping the country in ever-increasing numbers, 
content with the simple fare provided in the Youth Hostels, 
of which over seventy have already been established. 


OF SPORT 


Yet if you go to Scotland you will be seized with deer fever, and 
endure rigours and ardours in order to kill a beast which, in most 
other parts of the world, you would not raise a barrel on unless 
there was need of food. 

In Scotland, vou find the stalk far better than the kill, and 
you are dealing with a very educated form of game with a very 
sensitive nostril, in a country where the winds blow every way at 
once down the corries. 

Deer stalking is delightful—but it does not leave you unless 
you are remarkable, able to play a fair hand of bridge or be enter- 
taining afterwards. You come in fairly tired, perhaps triumphant, 
oftener with a feeling that greater knowledge and greater discretion 
would have made a better selection. 

But grouse do not have to be taken with solitary seriousness. 
There are so many beats in the day, and, unless your luck is dead 
out, you ought to have as good fortune as your neighbours in the 
run of the day. 

There will always be one butt where you get the best of it, 
and perhaps another where, if you do not get the quantity, you 
get the quality—that rare sequence which thrills you and which 
you know were really first-class shots. 

There is sometimes a fly in the ointment—on some moors 
it is midges which make life a pest ; on others it is the grey hen 
which looks like a very large grouse and falls easily to your gun, to 
your later embarrassment. It is, however, probable that your 
host will commit the same error, and I have seen Scotsmen, in 
complete regalia of kilt and what not, fall into the same inexcusable 
error as the Sassenach. 

Grouse is almost always a gamble. There may be disease, 
or the season may be belated and nothing but immature “ cheepers”’ 
there on the opening day. Or the Twelfth may be a Sunday. But 
does it matter much, so long as there is a moderate year wherever 
you go? Indeed, for the guest a moderate year is, perhaps, better 
than a bumper year, for then the keeper and the factor have a 
holy dread lest they should be left with more birds on their hands 
than they can manage to reduce to proportions which will not 
mean disease, and they press the guest very hardly. A Scotsman 
is likely to regard as a mild and “ bonnie brae ” something very 
like the illegitimate offspring of Primrose Hill and Mount Everest ; 
and on a hilly moor—say in the country around Peebles—guests 
straight from the heart of the Empire seldom get to their butts 
without heart pressure, even if the staggy shooting pony is provided. 














But nothing beats a good grouse drive—the long vista of 
hills beyond the immediate crest behind which the line of butts 
is sited : and then the first birds, then the coveys, then that pack 
the keeper hates ! 

There is in all shooting all the world over nothing which is 
quite so good, quite so satisfactory. It is not that any one thing 
can be singled out, it is just the delightfulness of the whole day. 
Much perhaps depends on the grouse, but a great deal more 
depends on the wizardry of Scotland. There you are out of 
whatever imaginary world you pass the rest of the year in, and 
if grouse do not fly over the butts as they should, the long cloud 
shadows chase between the mountain ranges, and you can’t see 
a house for the horizon in all the units of the compass. 

There is peace and contentment, a break-away from cities ; 
and the little army of beaters, with the guide flags of the flankers, 
are ant-like intrusions. Convention determines that we are up 
here to shoot grouse, but if grouse are scant there is always the 
loch with trout, or the reeds and wild duck, and, though Scotland 
may be the finest August sporting country in the world, it is not 
really a matter of grouse bags or deer heads. Whatever the season. 
you can always have a lovely time ! » &. <. F, 


The Home of Golf 


O try to write one article about golf in Scotiand is almost 

like trying to write one about Scotland itself. There 

is so much of it, and one might set out a mere catalogue 

of courses, like that of the ships in Homer. One thing 

is clear : the inland courses—with one exception, as the 

lawyers say, ‘“ hereinafter to be mentioned ’—must be left out. 

There are plenty of good ones, but the golfing visitor who goes 

to Scotland wants the real seaside article, and what a richness 

he has to choose from! In England he goes to a golf links ; in 
Scotland, he goes to a district, a nest, a cluster of golf links. 

Let us take just a few of them. St. Andrews must come first, 

and the Old Course stands by itself ; but cheek by jowl with it 

are the New Course and the Eden, to say nothing of the Jubilee 

and the Ladies’ Putting Course. Nor is St. Andrews alone in 

Fife, for there are Crail and Elie and Leven, to mention but three 

close at hand. Cross over into Angus, and there is Carnoustie, 

where Cotton won last year’s Championship, with its two courses ; 

and Barry and Monifieth. Yet the two great clusters, one on the 

east and one on the west, are yet to be mentioned. On the one 

side is that famous network of courses which may be said, though 

not in a strictly geographical sense, to centre round North Berwick. 





LIEUT. A. A. DUNCAN PUTTING AT MUIRFIELD 
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North Berwick is historic ; it is also beautiful, and in - 1¢ sump, 
it is the resort of ‘‘ the lords and ladies and the Miss ( Gradys" 
but for the best golf we had better go to Muirfield, the } sme coy 
of the Honourable Company, quiet and private, ringe _ round by 
its own stone wall, its own sandhills, and the woods of rcherfiel 
And then, next door, there are the three courses Gullan, 
two of them very fine and having the finest view in a the World 
from the top of Gullane Hill, with the mighty tracery «the Font 
Bridge in the distance. On the same great stretch of turf; 
Luffness, peaceful and engaging; and but a little arther ,, 
by Aberlady Bay, Kilspindie and Longniddry. What 2 list that; 
and yet, if we go to Ayrshire we shall find—I believe for | hare 
not counted—even more courses, all on that beautif: |, velyey 
western turf, and with such a view of Arran and Ails Craig, |; 


we are bound for Prestwick, which is the very heart 2 1d nucle, 
of this group, we begin to see golf courses along the : ailway |ip, 
almost as soon as we have left Kilmarnock. Barassie a: d Bogside 
Gailes, Troon, the scene of the last Amateur Championsi:ip, with ix 
Old Course and its Portland and its Municipal and he:ven knoy 
what beside ; then Prestwick and Prestwick St. Niciolas, anj 
farther on towards Girvan, the two fine courses of ‘Curnbern 
on which the great hotel at the top of its great flight of steps 
looks majestically down—and, incidentally, those two cours 
have now changed places. The New was better than the (jj 
but Major Hutchison has lately so renovated and remodelled th. 
Old that it has once again taken the place due to its seniorin 
and is a really very fine course indeed. 

After enumerating those clusters we must take breath for, 
minute and then think of other more lovely courses where ther 
is golf loved by the holiday-maker. Dornoch and Nain 
and Brora in the north, and Lossiemouth in Morayshire, and 
Machrihanish in Argyll, and Islay a short sea voyage away: 4l 
have their faithful devotees, and between them they represent; 
fearful gap in my education, for I only know them by repute 
but I do know Balgownie by Aberdeen, and Cruden Bay not ven 
far away, and both are charming. Then, too, there is my on 
inland exception, Gleneagles, where a vast and gorgeous hotel is 
set down in the midst of Perthshire hills and heather, and two 
courses that are both good and amusing. Even so, only the fringe 
of the subject has been touched. 

So much, and perhaps too much, by way of catalogue. What 
are the particularly Scottish characteristics of all these courses? 
If I were to pick on one I should say that it was the possession of 
a burn, sometimes several burns. No Scottish course is complete 
without one, and there are no more famous names than the Swilcan 
at St. Andrews, the Eel Burn at North Berwick, the Pow Burnt 
Prestwick, and that most tortuous and formidable of all, the 
Barry Burn at Carnoustie, that, at one hole or another, is sure to 
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“c“ 


with gently 
The English 
ves to Scotland 
ute that he will 
m_ hydrophobia. 
The burn is .9 universal physi- 
cal character) tic. ‘The psycho- 
jogical chara-teristic of golf in 
Scotland is that it is everybody's 
game ; every ody plays, under- 
stands, and can appraise it. The 
course geneially begins among 
the houses, and the errand boy 
on his rounds pauses to look 
over the railings and see what 
is going forward. A Scottish 
golfing crowd differs from an 
English one in its greater know- 
ledge and greater keenness. It 
is intensely patriotic, sometimes 
alittle irritatingly so to strangers, 
though they had much better 
say nothing about it ; but even 
this is in some ways an ami- 
able weakness, in that it springs 
from intense enthusiasm. 
Something of the same _ sort 
may be said of the Scottish 
caddie; he is sometimes a 
little annoying because he wants 
entirely to dominate his em- 


welcome us 1 
smiling Jaws 
visitor who 
must be res 
not suffer 


ployer and direct his every 
stroke; but he is, by way 
of compensation, passionately 


on that employer’s side, and 
he does know what he is talking 
about, even when he talks too 
dogmatically. The English 
visitor had better make up his 
mind to these things, and then 
he will enjoy them thoroughly, for it is enjoyable to feel that we 
are taking part in a great national pastime—nay, even a great 
national ritual. Scotland is the home of golf, and no golfer can fail 
to be conscious of it as soon as he sets foot across the border. 


With Rod and Line 


NGLING forms one of the major attractions for visitors 
to Scotland. A greater number of people may be 
interested in merely travelling and in admiring in the 
Highlands the unending succession of hills and glens, 
of lochs and rivers, but even golf, the staple pastime 

of the majority of the residents of the country, fails to attract as 
many from England and from other countries as does fishing in 
river, burn, and loch. All tastes and all classes are catered for. 
For those of limited means, or to whom angling is but a method 
of passing part of the time of the holiday period, there is sufficient 
association and ticket water, in by no means unattractive surround- 
ings, to form a field of exploration for many years, or to provide 
a locality so satisfactory that it may be visited year after year with 
profit and increasing pleasure. ‘Those who prefer residence 
in a hotel, and such fishing as may be available to the guests 
there, can not only find accommodation from the north coast 
down to the Tweed, from the Outer Hebrides to Aberdeen, but, 
within limits, they may choose the fish they will seek and the 
type of angling which appeals to them. It is true that such salmon 
fishing as may be possible is, in all probability, by no means of 
the first class, and some of the trout fishing may be of doubtful 
quality, but the standard is usually related to the charge involved, 
or the value of the fishing may be compensated by the comfort 
of the accommodation. 

For those to whom cost is not of major importance, Scotland 
probably offers better fishing, and a greater variety of fishing, 
than any other country in the world. Our salmon may not be 
80 large as in some of the rivers of Norway or eastern Canada, 
and the sea trout may be smaller than in the corresponding waters 
of Norway and Sweden. It is quite certain that Scottish brown 
trout in general are not the equals of the brown trout of the 
English chalk streams, of many of the Irish loughs, of Finland, 
or of Iceland. But within these limits the numbers of any of 
the fish which may be obtained will be comparable with the bag 


expected i‘ the weather be fine and the angler be wise in his choice 
of water. It is quite safe to say that nowhere in the world can 
fishing b. enjoyed in more pleasant surroundings or in more 


accessible positions. 


_ Brow. trout are the coarse fish of Scotland and in saying 
this one . being derogatory neither to the fish nor those that 
catch the The so-called coarse fish of England have a place 
In the spo: ting life of the country that is measured by the hundreds 
of thousa: is of those who are known to go out in search of them. 
Their car-ure is no “ chuck and chance it” business of crude 
tackle anc rough methods. No dry-fly expert sets out with finer 


Sear or g -ater skill than does the coarse fish angler in search of 





THE EARL OF MOUNT CHARLES WITH A FINE 11} Ib. 
SALMON FROM THE RIVER CARRON, ARDGAY, 
ROSS- SHIRE 
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specimen fish. In fact, probably 
never are coarse fish caught so 
easily as are trout in Border 
stream or Highland burn when 
the spate runs brown and the 
local fisher takes toll with garden 
worm and cast that often would 
be heavy at the end of the 
salmon line. Brown trout in 
Scotland are the fish of the 
many, and as such they form 
the main part of the stock on 
which angling associations have 
to rely. Salmon and sea trout 
are more exclusive quarry, of 
greater cash value both alive 
and dead than the more humble 
“ brownie,”’ and consequently it 
is less frequently possible to 
include them within the ambit 
of the associations. At the same 
time, those who, through choice 
or necessity, have to restrict 
their efforts to association water 
need by no means despair of 
catching a salmon, or even 
perhaps more than one, in a 
single day. They are obviously, 
however, not likely to catch one 
every day, or more than one 
in a day every week ; but they 
stand a reasonable chance of an 
occasional fish in the autumn 
in some of the Solway rivers, 
or in late spring and early 
summer in such places as Loch 
Lomond, one or two stretches 
of the Don, at Grantown on 
Spey, or near Inverness. 

For trout fishing, the asso- 
ciations are naturally most numerous in the areas within the 
reach of the heaviest pcpulation and where the home demand is 
urgent. Such fishing is of the greatest value to those living 
within reach of it, and as such is comparable with the angling 
for roach and so on in the canals and rivers of England, although 
the surroundings in the two countries are usually very different. 
Much is not of attraction to the visitor on holiday bent, though 
when force of circumstances—the golfing or other activities 
of the remainder of the party may be compelling—impose a 
compulsory residence in a not essentially angling country, a 
local angling association, or the angling provided in the reservoirs 
of the local authority, may be a more than acceptable haven of 
refuge. Some association waters, moreover, in both the borders 
and farther north, are in country not at all out of keeping with 
the holiday spirit. Association water, however, is a hard school. 
It is seldom untenanted, and, when in good order, is apt to be more 
than hard-fished by those who know the exact locality of every 
lie, and who, by long experience, have learnt the ways and wiles 
which produce the fish. It is, however, a school not to be despised, 
and one in which one may acquire more knowledge in a shorter 
time than anywhere else. Even on hotel fishings one will not 
see so many styles and methods of angling. Rarely, if ever, 
will one see a fisher more skilled or more successful than the 
local leading experts. Those visiting anglers who are good fishers 
may have modest reward for their prowess. If they pit their 
skill against that of the local residents, and their catches are not 
too dissimilar, they will have reason to be proud of themselves. 
Those who are not such good anglers will still catch fish, and will 
find no finer school for the improvement of their technique. 

Hotel fishing in Scotland is a peculiar mixture as to both 
quantity and quality. Those who frequent the waters may be 
almost as assorted in their ideas, their methods, and their behaviour 
towards their fellow-guests. The ghillies, also—and what a major 
part they play in the pleasure or otherwise of one’s fishing !— 
are as diverse as the fishing and the guests, although probably 
they come nearer to a standard type than do either the fishing or 
the fishers. 

Fishing available at an hotel nearly always means loch fishing, 
and almost more usually connotes trout fishing. Some may be 
good, much may be indifferent, a little may be frankly bad. The 
trout is a creature of its environment, and beyond the limits imposed 
by that environment it will grow only in exceptional cases and by 
reason of a radical change of habits. The controlling factor is 
the acidity or otherwise of the water. Unfortunately, the waters 
of the vast majority of Highland lochs is on the acid side of neutral, 
and it is in this direction that the small trout lie. A loch that is 
over-stocked will naturally produce small trout, by reason of 
the fact that the food supply is not sufficient for all that compete 
for it. Few hotel lochs come into this category unless the con- 
ditions for spawning are quite exceptionally good for the area 
of water involved. But one cannot convert the small trout of 
these locks into, say, two-pounders by a simple process of elimina- 
tion. Even if the stock be reduced to the lowest economic limit, 
the majority of trout will not grow beyond a certain size, which 
is imposed, not by the available food, but by some quality in the 
water. Little is known as yet of the relationship of trout stock 
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to food supply in the Highland lochs. It is the Highland lochs 
which appeal to the angler, and—at least, in certain cases—a 
simple examination of the bags and the average size of the trout 
in the past and the present, together with the available spawning 
ground, would be of value to both owner and visitor. This, 
coupled with probably a reasoned and continuous policy of stocking 
and the imposition of a size limit regulated by the known size 
capacity of the water, would do much to improve some of the 
fishing that is not now satisfactory, to increase the pleasure of 
those that fish in the incomparable surroundings of any of the 
Highland counties, and, incidentally, would also increase the 
demand for such fishing. 

Before the days of the motor car the Highland hotel lived 
chiefly by reason of its fishing guests. Nowadays improved 
travelling facilities have increased the number of anglers who 
are able to go to Scotland and have created such traffic that in 
the more popular months accommodation is taxed to the utmost 
by many who are not anglers. The situation in this last respect 
is being eased by the establishment of much accommodation 
not of the hotel class. But the hotel-keeper has not now the 
incentive to try to improve the poorer part of his fishing, the 
quality of which in older days might well have been reflected in 
the number of his guests. Brown trout do not rise in August 
any better in the Highlands than elsewhere, but it still remains 
the most popular holiday month, and it behoves those who would 
fish then or in July or early September to make their choice with 








care and early in the season, so that they may be certain of going 
where they wish. Even so, they will naturally fish on a roster 
with all the other fishers, and, as inevitably, take the better and 
the more indifferent fishing in turn. Whatever be their luck with 
rod and line, they can, nowadays, be almost certain of good 
accommodation and good food, while the surroundings alone will 
invite them back, even if sport be poor and the weather not too 
fine. PISCATOR SENIOR. 


Deer-stalking Days 


T is so usual to deplore the past and to decry the present 
that it is sometimes well to count our blessings and to 
appreciate them at their true value. To this truism sport 
is no exception, and in the case of deer-stalking, while we 
may sigh for the days when conditions were wilder and 

the forests more remote, we may also see, if we will, that even those 
modern factors which seem to deprive the sport of its essential 
quality may actually on occasion add a welccme spice. In any 
case, it is probable that most of us would be unwilling to forgo 
the benefits of modern convenience, and therefore we may as 
well estimate whether sport has in reality lost so very much by 
reason of those changes of which we complain. 

Every stalker knows that deer-stalking in the modern sense 
is an innovation of comparatively recent date. ‘The poachers 
of any age must, indeed, have been “stalkers ’”’ par excellence ; 
but in early times the pursuit of deer as a fashionable pastime 
was carried on in a manner that would be utterly impossible 
to-day. 
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All lovers of the literature of deer-stalking are 
the account of the great deer hunt held in the fore 
and Miar in the year 1563 for the entertainment of 
It is not to be supposed, of course, that the account n 
entirely literally, and it is hard to believe that the 
really threw themselves down in the heather before 
mass of terrified deer, which then passed over them, s 
of the men were wounded, and “ it was announced 
that two or three had been trampled to death.” B 
an impression of wide tracts of country under the co 
feudal lords, of a great deal of noise, and at the end o 
sale and indiscriminate slaughter of the deer. 

These conditions, which no reasonable persor 
to revive, may be said to have continued until the 
1745 and all that followed it put an end to those 
between chiefs and clansmen which rendered any « 
the sport unthinkable. All through the sixteenth anc 
centuries and the first half of the eighteenth, we cont 
glimpses in current literature of similar “‘ deer-hu: 
of which would ruin a modern forest for the whol 

After Culloden there followed a period of ecli; 
not till the very end of the eighteenth century and ti: 
of the nineteenth that deer-stalking, as we now ur 
began to develop, and it is only at this point that w 
our comparisons and see whether, after a hundred and 
we have lost more than we have gained. The immo 
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FISHING ON LOCH LEATHAN, SKYE, WITH THE STORR ROCKS VEILED IN LOW CLOUDS 
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Scrope, first published in 1838, have represented to deer-stalkers 
of succeeding generations the accepted practice of his time, and 
he makes it clear that in his day there were in vogue the two dis- 


tinct methods of “ driving ” and 


‘* stalking.” ‘‘ The former” 


he says, “‘ offers more rocm for the companionship and friendly 
rivalry which confers its main zest on sport of every description. 


But later in the same chapter he expresses his own 


preference 


for the latter, though the method he most usually employs would 
not to-day be considered entirely orthodox. He admits, however, 


that stalking as we now understand the art is more 


suitable to 


forests smaller than those to which he himself was accustomed. 
‘I should add,” he says, “‘ that the method I generally pursued, 
of stalking in quick time with the assistance of skilfu! hillmen 
placed at immense distances on my flanks, ought seldom to be 
practised in small forests, as too frequent disturbance so com- 
prehensive as this would make the deer forsake the ground. 
Scrope was, of course, the great pioneer of mod: -n deer- 


stalking, and his spirited chapters drew the attention 


public to the unique possibilities of the Highlands as : 


porting 


playground. Each autumn the demand for forests became 
increasingly greater, and at intervals the enthusiasm of tl: sports- 
men was committed to print, so that we receive a stead flow of 
picturesque information and we can follow the develo; ent o 


the art as the nineteenth century drew to a close and 


c. xditions 


altered. But there is, on the whole, not very much in cropes 
accounts of his own experiences to excite our envy, and ¢ 1S the 


era which followed his day that we may well wish to 
Probably the best account of conditions in well 


all. 
inaged 


deer forests in the middle years of the nineteenth cent: y is 
be found both in the chapters and drawings of General ‘ -alock. 
Here we get a fine flavour of Victorian expansiveness. ‘\t this 
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time there are still a great number of Highland chiefs not only 
still in possession of their ancestral lands, but themselves enjoying 
the sport, together with their guests, in a way that savours of 
feudalism, but without the old discomforts. This, after all, is 
the age of the Eglinton Tournament and the tartan decorations 
at Balmoral. It is also the age of long drives in wagonettes and 
dog-carts, of Inverness capes and stalking caps with flaps that 
tie beneath the chin, of beards, and of hip-baths before a roaring 
bedroom fire. There is a spirit about it all that we may well 
regret, and, indeed, it died hard. It survived until well on into 
Edwardian days, and certainly breathes from the pages of ‘‘ The 
High Tops of Black Mount.” But as to the sport itself, there 
are still certain surviving features, which have since gone, leaving 
it, one would think, all the better for their absence. For instance, 
the deer were still sometimes driven, and, of course, dogs were 
often taken to the hill. Their final disappearance is teally due 
to the improvement in modern firearms, but they had their critics 
even in those earlier times, and in 1880 Horatio Ross wrote : 
“T have not taken a dog out deer-stalking for five and twenty 
years at least, nor have I allowed one to be used by any of my 
friends who have visited me.” But, though we may feel that 
deer-stalking to-day is as great a sport as ever it was, we may 
well sigh for the opportunities which were enjoyed by Charles 
St. John and envy the exploits of such a notable figure as Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming. 

And yet, while we would like to enjoy the freedcm of half 
a county, as did St. John, only the most confirmed die-hard 
would really wish to sleep in his plaid on a bed of heather except as 
an experience, and 
the ghillies must 
always be thankful 
for the van which 
brings them home 
from the far beat 
and shortens their 
day by hours. It is 
not really so much 
the added comforts 
that tend to spoil 
the picture. The 
sleeping-car, from 
which we emerge 
fully dressed for 
the hill : the motor 
car which takes us 
the first few miles 
up the glen at the 
start of the day ; 
the high-velocity 
rile; or the hot 
bath on our re- 
turn, need not 
destroy our pleas- 
ure, and there is 
no reason to regret 
the moe primitive 
alternatives of 
former lays. But 
no on can pre- 
tend that railways 


and arterial roads 
can e become 
welcon.. or agree- 
able fe tures in a 
High] nd _ land- 
Scape. As we sit Photo : Fohn Hole 
among the rocks 
on the steep face 





“SEE IN THE SAME GLASS BOTH THE STAG WE HAVE SELECTED AND 
THE ONCOMING LINE OF TOURING CARS” 





SPYING OUT THE LAND 


of a corrie, which has been famous through generations as a 
haunt of the big stags, it is impossible to avoid a pang on 
seeing the train far below in the strath puffing its weary way 
to the summit; or on hearing the blare of motor horns echoing 
across the peat hags of some ancient October battle grounds. 
And yet, do these innovations do any more than offend our 
zsthetic sense, and cannot we overcome our disgust by the exercise 
of a little imagination ? 

It may appear incongruous to reach the starting point by 
means of a ride in the guard’s van of the early goods train, but 
the little stove in the centre and the general atmosphere 
remind one of the Canadian log cabin as we imagined it to be 
when we played Red Indians in the nursery. And the train puffs 
away, leaving us at the lonely siding, and soon we are spying deer 
as wary and as difficult of approach as ever they were to Scrope 
or St. John, or any of the stalkers of the last four generaions. 

The stalk itself is as difficult and as arduous, and modern 
invention has not yet devised a means by which we can escape 
the crawl. And though we may, if we wish, take our shot from 
two hundred yards, the choice is ours, and the purist, if he wishes, 
may continue to pursue his devious way for another hundred 
yards or so. 

But what if we find ourselves, at the end of the day, with 
the deer still moving before us along the face of the hill and 
approaching slowly but surely to one of those speedways that 
now disfigure the Highlands ? What if we see in the same glass 


both the stag we have selected and the oncoming line of touring 
a 
cars ? 


This certainly makes us feel that we have travelled far 
since the Muckle 
Hart of Benmore 
met his historic 
end. But later, as 
we sit at the road- 
side, our stag be- 
side us, waiting 
for the pony or 
even, maybe, for 
the van, we can 
gather consolation 
from the know- 
ledge that actually 
that stag was all 
the more difficult 
to secure because 
of the advance of 
modern condi- 
tions. And as the 
passing tourists 
turn to gaze at the 
dishevelled figure, 
stained with peat 
and marked by the 
exertions of the 
day, perhaps we see 
ourselves amodern 
St. John or Roua- 
leyn. The bowler 
hat and office stool 
are five hundred 
miles away, and 
we back in those 
far-off days, wafted 
thither by a com- 
parison enforced by 
those very modern 
features that we 
condemn. 

C. FITZHERBERT. 





AM FASGADH 


The Highland Folk Muse um 


HERE is much on Iona which 

attracts artist, holiday-maker and 

passing tourist, for this strange, 

small island has many curious 

charms. To these recently has 
been added another, the Highland Folk 
Museum, the first of its kind in Scotland. 
Its name, the Shelter, tells much of its 
aim. ‘The founder, Miss I. F. Grant, 
author of several volumes on Scottish 
economic history, is endeavouring to 
capture, before it is too late, the individual 
but fast dying social history of the 
Highlands and Islands. Isolated by 
reason of position, poverty and pride of 
race, the people have retained longer 
than the rest of Scotland their own 
civilisation. Self-supporting to a degree 
astonishing in an age of mass production 
they not only made, with the materials 
to their hand, all things necessary for 
existence, but imparted to their work a 
beauty of craftsmanship more than that 
of mere utility. 

If more than this were needful to 
commend the Museum to public notice 
it would be that the picture of life 
presented is still older and broader than that of the Highlands 
alone. House furnishings, utensils and farm implements are, 
in the main, the same as those which belonged to country people 
and townsfolk in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. So neces- 
sary were they for very existence that they might not be willed 
away from the next-of-kin, but must pass to him as heirship goods. 

Already in Am Fasgadh classification of the exhibits makes 
it easy to gain a general idea of old Highland life, while enabling 
those interested in one particular aspect to study the collection 
which illustrates it. In one section of the hall are assembled 
everything to do with textiles. There are distaffs, including one 
recent home-made one, carding combs and baskets for keeping 
the wool for spinning. ‘These last are shaped rather like an Associa- 
tion football, with one small opening out of which the wool is 
pulled as needed. ‘There is a ‘‘ Muckle wheel,” the earliest form 
of spinning wheel, worked by the hand ; and many examples of 
later wheels. ‘There is a hand loom with the weavers’ candlesticks, 
which shed a faint light on the work in the long dark evening of the 
north. Bobbins from St. Kilda are made of cow parsley, a reminder 
that wood was scarce in that wind-swept island. The textiles them- 
selves range from linen, plain and damasked, to blankets, woven in 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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DOMESTIC 


PLENISHINGS 


various colours and designs, and coverlets, among which is one in. 
teresting specimen, half linen, half woollen, in red, blue and white. 

The farm implements are more varied than might be imagined, 
There are different forms of peat cutters and flails, also, of patterns 
which vary with different districts. One of these gives particular 
insight into the life of the past. The handle is wood, the head 
iron. It was used to bruise the whin and broom used for feeding 
livestock during the winter, when cattle and sheep were stabled 
indoors and feeding stuffs were scarce. It is recorded that the 
beasts became so weak that in spring they had to be carried out to 
the new grass. There are ploughs, among them the hand plough 
still in use in the Islands on land where rock is not far from the 
surface. Churns of the old pattern, including one for the milk 
of one cow, milking pails and bowls, and cheese presses, find a 
place there. Pack saddles with bent grass pads, and horse collars 
of the same grass, show the ingenuity in making use of materials 
at hand. A black horsehair rope, hard as iron to the touch, 
used by the fowlers of St. Kilda, is strong enough even for the 
risky business of seeking birds and their eggs on the cliffs. 

From such things one turns to household plenishings. The 
furniture is of great interest. The chairs range from a couple 
showing Jacobean influence to copies of Chippendale and Sheraton. 
Others follow patterns proper to certain districts, such as the 
Sutherland chair. Hardly less interesting in a different way are 
stools made from parts of a boat, whose thrifty owner could afford 
to lose nothing. Of dressers and long seats there are several varieties. 
One of the former, incidentally, is used to display a collection of 
old mutches, ranging from the plainest cotton to India muslin 
and real lace. Household utensils are numerous. The bow!s 
and quaichs show different patterns and decorations which turn 
them into things of artistic distinction. A similar feeling for 
decoration is noticeable in the iron-work, such as candlesticks, 
fire-irons and open girdles. 

The Museum does not contain only things made in the 
Highlands. It has a show of little luxuries collected and treasured 
by proud owners. This ranges from willow pattern plates to tiny 
tortoiseshell snuff-boxes. There is a purple glass decanter, of 
a colour now rare and valuable. A painted and gilt sugar-bowl 
hailed from Russia and marks the contact with fishers and traders 
from that country. At one time no house was complete without 
one. Cups and saucers of fine china, with a good transfer design, 
may havecome either from France or fromsome early English factory. 

There is much more in Am Fasgadh than can be told in an 
article. The writer knows from personal experience th»t two 
hours is not enough to make a thorough round of the place. But 
anyone who does go will be caught by its fascination. ich a 
venture is worthy of wide appreciation. While the co!!ection 
made by Miss Grant is growing, the need for haste is gre:*. In 


the Highlands and Islands the love for old things is dying. The 
old folk cling to their possessions, but the young throw then out 
or burn them and furnish their houses with modern machine- 
made articles, so much advertised, so much less interestin: than 
what they discard so lightly. Visitors to the Folk Museur: may 
help in the work, not only by the small entrance fee, whic goes 
solely to increasing the collection, but by notifying Miss rant 


of all old things they have seen elsewhere. 

It is not possible, however, for everyone to visit Iona. For 
those who cannot, the Glasgow Exhibition will give an c >por- 
tunity of seeing a typical eighteenth-century Highland ir °rior, 
furnished from Am Fasgadh. MARGUERITE Woo 
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ARMING 


COTLAND occupies an enviable position in British 

agricultural affairs. ‘This is based upon a variety of circum- 

stances. Rather than the climate having some specially 

beneficent bearing on the value of the foodstuffs, the real 

inherent virtues are probably the product of the environ- 
ment and the character of the people. Men certainly count for 
much in the agricultural industry, and it is a remarkable tribute to 
the Scottish race that, in farming affairs, they have produced a 
class of leaders who have fostered agricultural improvement in 
all quarters of the world. In no small measure, this is due to 
the faith which has been placed in education, and the University 
of Edinburgh has the distinction of being the leader in this field 
since the Chair in Agriculture in that University was founded 
in 1790. It is sufficient to say that the far-reaching consequences 
of this step affect practically every country in the world to-day, 
and that, by applying the fruits of education, Scotland has con- 
sistently out-paced England in the field of economic agricultu re 
often in spite of unfavourable environments and markets. 

The Scotland of three centuries ago was a series of barren 
moorlands with somewhat unsatisfactory grazings. ‘The country 
had been bared of its forests by fire and wars, and there is no 
evidence of anything distinguished in the agricultural system of 
the time. Agriculture developed in Scotland hand in hand with 
the industrialisation of the country and the creation of better 
markets, together with the development 
of the means of transport. It is well to 
remember this fact, in view of popular 
misconceptions. The turnip and potato 
crops, which are almost symbols of 
Scottish agricultural practice to-day, were 
not cultivated in the field until about 
1725. One can realise what the intro- 
duction of the turnip crop must have 
meant to Scotland, when it is remembered 
that, before their introduction, cattle 
and horses had to exist largely on straw 
and boiled chaff in winter, and by spring 
they tended to become so weak that they 
had to be carried out of their byres or 
stables. 

The total cultivated acreage in 
Scotland is just over four and a half 
millions, of which approximately three 
millions are classified as arable and one 
and a half million acres as permanent 
grass. "The arable land in Scottish 
agriculture is associated with the system 
of alternate husbandry practically through- 
out the entire country. By this one 
means that there is not the same tendency 
to keep land permanently in grass, 
especially where land is capable of being 
ploughed up. About a million acres 
are under corn crops, and oats are the 
principal cereal. Root crops, too, which 
cover about half a million acres, are 
principally divided, in the proportion 
of one-third potatoes and_ two-thirds 
turnips and swedes. The potato crop has 
been the mainstay of progressive arable farming in many parts 
of Scotland. Thus one can single out that fertile coastal strip 
of land around Dunbar, in the Lothians, where some of the finest 
quality potatoes are grown, and then going farther north—as far 
north as possible, in fact—the seed potato trade has become an 
important industry and is of the utmost significance to potato 
growers in England for the supply of ‘‘ seed’ tubers. Scottish 
growers have not been slow to exploit this trade, by reason of 
the fact that in this case they definitely have certain natural advan- 
tages in their climate which permit them to grow potatoes that 
are free from the diseases common to potatoes grown in England 
from home-grown stocks. 

That climate does affect agriculture is quite obvious from 
other Scottish experiences. In the south-west, for example, 
where carly potato-growing has been developed very successfully, 
the rainfall is fairly high—in the region of 35ins. to 40ins.—and 
this in turn gives rise to favourable conditions for good grass 
growth, which is utilised successfully for dairy farming purposes. 
Actually, nearly half the cattle population of Scotland is found 
in the south-west, and these are largely of the Ayrshire breed. 
Any re iew of Scottish farming would be incomplete without a 
Special -ribute being paid to the Ayrshire. Scotland lays claim 
to the -~wo dominant single-purpose types of British livestock— 
wz., the Ayrshire, in the field of milk-production, and the Aber- 
deen-A .gus, in the sphere of beef-production. A special develop- 
ment hs been seen in the successful scheme of producing herds 
free frc i tuberculosis, and there are over five hundred herds in the 
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south-west of Scotland which are tuberculin-tested, and these form 
avery valuable nucleus for English dairy farmers who are building up 
tuberculin-tested herds. ‘There are some breeds of dairy cattle that 
are distributed over the whole country and seem to fit in with a 
variety of farming conditions, but it can be said of the Ayrshire cow 
that she is the product of a district where the capacity to thrive on 
second-class pastures, often at a high altitude, is a first consideration. 
Like the Ayrshire, the Aberdeen-Angus is popular in all 
parts of the world, and this breed is both a tribute to the judgment 
of pioneer breeders and a testimony to the skill of Scottish herds- 
men. Scotland still clings tenaciously to its assumed superiority 
in the sphere of beef production. Aberdonian breeders of English 
Shorthorns won for themselves such distinction with the develop- 
ment of the beefing properties of that breed that to-day the beef 
type of Shorthorn has become popularly known as the Scotch 
Shorthorn. Other breeds which justly win admiration are the 
West Highland cattle, with their shaggy coats and long, sweeping 
horns, that seem to have been made by nature for an environment 
of mountain and valley ; and the Galloway, a very hardy breed, 
accustomed to the ups and downs of moorland grazing. 
Scotland also claims distinction in the sphere of sheep-breeding 
since much of the country is only suitable for this section of 
agricultural production. When it is remembered that there are 
about fourteen million acres classified as mountain or heath land, 
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the existence of a large sheep population can be well understood. 
The position in respect of sheep is sometimes confused by the 
rival claims of sporting interests, but Scotland is a very valuable 
breeding centre of hardy heathland types, like the Black-faced 
Mountain and the Cheviot breeds. Both these types certainly 
emphasise the law of the survival of the fittest, for their hardi- 
hood is beyond question, and, when crossed with a Lowland 
long-wool, like the Border Leicester, they furnish English sheep- 
breeders with cross-bred breeding ewes which are found in all 
parts of England. A great deal of the credit for Scottish agri- 
cultural prosperity in recent years belongs to the sheep section 
of the farming interests, and the present set-back in sheep prices 
must be giving serious concern to Scottish farmers at the moment. 

The Clydesdale horse is the native draught breed of the 
country ; but horse-breeding does not possess the same significance 
that it had a few years ago. Pigs hardly command the same im- 
portance that they do in England, although the tendency is to 
develop interest. Poultry have experienced similar troubles 
to those confronting English farmers, and this section of the 
industry is marking time. 

The chief characteristic differences between farming practice 
in Scotland and England at the present time concerns the almost 
universal preference in Scotland for growing root crops on the 
ridge instead of on the flat, the tendency to believe more generally 
in deep ploughing as cpposed to shallow ploughing, and the 
harvesting of hay in small ricks containing from 7 to 12 cwts. of 
hay, preliminary to storing in the large stacks. 
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ENCHANTED WATERS 
A Yachtsman on the Clyde 
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A DIVERSITY OF CRAFT ON HOLY LOCH 


T was twilight in the Firth of Clyde; banks of grey cloud 

were hanging motionless over the Highlands of Argyll, 

scorched by the flames of the sunset’s afterglow. The 

western sky was slashed with great gashes of yellow and 

gold and fiery red. Arran and Bute were colossal irregular 
pencil smudges silhouetted against a dark velvety horizon ; Holy 
Loch was the furnace which threw up the mighty splashes of flame 
frcem a dying sun. Mirroring the sky, the placid waters of the 
Firth resembled a river of molten metal. A cargo liner and a 
couple of fussy coasters were heading towards the Cumbraes 
and the open sea, a grand schooner, canvas sagging, drifted in 
the direction of Hunter’s Quay, while a fleet of smaller craft, 
needing much less wind, reached slowly in the same direction 
with all sails drawing. ‘Twilight faded into semi-darkness as I 
boarded the boat at Wemyss Bay for Rothesay. 

At eventide I had my first glimpse of the Clyde, a name which 
stands for, above all else, the building, the cruising and the racing 
of craft. In the eastern Mediterranean, some years ago, I lived 
in a ship with a merry Scots crowd who grew strangely silent and 
meditative during the long pencil-grey twilight of those waters. 
Rather baffled, I discovered the reason. Hard-bitten sailormen 
were my friends who had voyaged extensively in the seven seas, 
but who never failed to ‘“‘ go home to Scotland,” to the Clyde, 
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every gloaming. This intense love of Scotland by its folk I never 
fully appreciated or understood till I caught this first glimpse 
of the Firth at sunset. 

Across the Firth to Rothesay is forty minutes’ steaming, and 
I loved every second for the unfolding beauties it gave of Clyde 
scenery now misted over with the gathering grey of nightfall. 
Out in the Firth I saw the Ayrshire coast fade out off Great 
Cumbrae, and Largs was only just visible and partly obscured 
by a smudge of mist. 

Starboard, abeam, Toward Lighthouse flashed, a welcoming 
night-eye to returning mariners ; on the port hand we steamed 
slowly past Craigmore into peaceful Rothesay Bay. Northwards, 
Loch Striven looked like a river of burnished steel. Another 
couple of miles and our packet berthed alongside the broad pier 
of Royal Rothesay. Moored in the bay, west of the pier, was a 
fleet of fine yachts, mostly cruising ketches whose owners, 
apparently, were holiday sailing in one of the grandest waters 
offered the cruising man and his family throughout the British 
Isles. 

Before the days of fast-moving steam and motor transport 
on the Clyde, which now links up even the smallest places with 
the most efficient service of passenger steamers in the British 
Isles, Rothesay was merely a small market town which had also 
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attained sor .¢ commer- 
cial impor ince as a 
centre for Le herring 
fshery. ‘| 0-day it is 
among the nost popu- 
lar holiday resorts of 


Scotland. ‘he Bay of 
Rothesay «1d the ad- 
joining love ty lochs are 
jures to sea lovers, 
whether pleasure sail- 
ing or out for sport. 
An idea! holiday, 
especially for the 


family man, 1s assured 
in these waters, and 
Rothesay would make 
an excellent base, as it 
offers social life and 
adventure ashore for 
the younger folk who 
would wish to explore 
Bute. I can imagine 
no more desirable way 
of discovering the ro- 


mantic traits in the CRUISING IN THE 


Western Scottish 
character than cruising around these waters of the Firth of Clyde. 

Summer nights on the Clyde are often wonderful. On clear 
nights when the air is rarefied the heavens seem really to “ declare 
the glory of God,” and starshine is no poet’s mere fancy, but an 
actual fact : the stars are so brilliant, and seem so near, that their 
light is reflected in the placid water of the lochs. On moonless 
nights it is possible to read during twilight at eleven o’clock, 
and I have found it quite easy to tell the time on church clocks 
facing west and north even at midnight. On very fine days the 
sunset’s afterglow is responsible for extended hours of twilight. 
On moonlight nights in midsummer it never actually grows dark, 
except for a tense greyness half an hour before dawn. 

Dawn, too, I found an esthetic adventure. Once I saw 
day break over Loch Striven, looking north, and, quite apart from 
the well nigh indescribable beauty gracing the early hours of a 
new day, there was a deep sense of mystery brooding over the 
awakening Highlands. 

During daybreak the quiet waters of these lochs, listless with 
sleep, were drowsy and unrevealing, and only became alive as 
they took on the reflected light from the purple and gold in the 
eastern sky. These loch waters come alive at dawn’s touch even 
as life is renewed and re-renewed after periods of darkness. During 
these quiet hours before the bustling modern world awakes it is 
possible to realise something of infinity and the timelessness of 
the world. 

A few miles south of Bute is the enchanted Isle of Arran, 
which has been called Scotland in miniature. Arran is part of 
the county of Bute, and situated in the Southern Firth some 
dozen miles from the Ayrshire coast. The Isle has been described 
as resembling a bean with bays. 

From the sea, Arran looks a medley of blue mountains ; but 
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not all the island is 
made up of high peaks 
and deep glens. The 
southern portion is 
rolling heather-clad 
uplands and delightful 
farmsteads of waving 
corn and green pasture 
for shaggy cattle. 
From the Firth the 
northern section of 
Arran reminded me 
very much of scenery 
I had met in_ the 
Cape Peninsula, South 
Africa, especially the 
; , impressive towering 
an i've PS Ter Ming, blue Highlands, many 
, cloud-capped, growing 
out of green foothills 
at the base of which 
are to be seen delight- 
fully situated white- 
washed cottages. After 
a day at sea watching 
the changing moods of 
the elements, and the 
storm-clouds coming up from the Atlantic and breaking to pieces 
on the heights of Arran, I could better appreciate the lines of the 
poet, Walter Wingate, in ‘“‘ The Hills”: 

They dream of ages lost in night ; 

They lift their gaze beyond the sea, 

Awaiting ages yet to be; 

They change with every change of light ; 

Yet through their endless change express 

A deeper, endless changelessness. 

Arran from the sea is impressively beautiful, the loveliness 
of her bays, glens, mountains, heathlands, farmlands, and snug 
coastal villages is a revelation. A host of tiny, typically Scottish 
habitations attract the voyager. The climate, too, must be 
excellent and equable, giving the lie to so much we in the south 
hear about the “ terrible weather on the Clyde,” as farms flourish 
here as successfully as the hardy Scottish fir. 

Ashore on Arran, for the strong of limb there is hiking from 
Brodick to the top of Goat Fell, skywards for nearly three thousand 
feet ; and some of the coastal villages are lovely: for instance, 
Corrie, which many artists and travellers, and even an acutely ob- 
servant statesman such as the late Lord Oxford, think the loveliest 
village in Scotland. A handful of picturesque, lime-washed cottages 
clinging to the green foothills of blue mountains, and possessing 
a snug harbour which as it were comes up to one’s doorstep. 

Then there is Lamlash, another choice spot, with a round 
bay of golden sands in the middle of which a steamer pier juts 
out, with craft alongside plying a ferry service linking up Arran 
and Ayrshire. Or there is Whiting Bay, with its grand views and 
wide stretch of strand terminating in the north with romantic 
Holy Isle, a thousand-foot high bluff which has played so large a 
part in the religious history of Scotland. | ARTHUR LAMSLEY. 
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AT THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Appreciations and Criticis ms 


ITH discouraging memories 
of the last Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley, and probably 
with a feeling that the Scots, 
with all their virtues, are 
perhaps least practised in gaiety—a 
quality essential to any exhibition—the 
more sophisticated visitor to Glasgow 
was justified in being uncertain as to 
what to expect. Glasgow’s remarkably 
able achievement can therefore be re- 
corded with especial pleasure. Indeed, 
the quality of the Exhibition lay-out and 
design is such that one is compelled to 
be so harsh as to judge it not on Wembley 
standards at all, but on the highest stan- 
dards of international exhibitions. And 
at the same time another achievement 
can be recorded: that the visitor who 
went up to Glasgow for the opening 
ceremony found the Exhibition ready 
not even international exhibitions are 
always ready on the opening day. 

This unusual punctuality brings us 
at once to the central fact that the 
Exhibition’s success is primarily one of 
organisation, by which is meant, however, 
more than the efficient gathering to- 
gether of the exhibits: what is new in 
this country is the conception of an exhibition as an architectural 
whole of which not only are all the parts subordinate to the main 
idea, but are organised from the beginning to play their part in 
carrying out that idea. Such an ideal of unity must leave great 
responsibility with the architect. In this country the architect 
is too apt to be regarded only as a designer of buildings—if not 
merely as a designer of the fagades of buildings ; so it is to the 
credit of the Glasgow Exhibition authorities that they had the 
vision to give their architect-in-chief, Mr. Thomas S. Tait, the 
full powers to plan, co-ordinate and superintend that have made 
so striking a unity possible. 

Mr. Tait has kept a firm control on design : those buildings 
not personally designed by him or by his staff were subject to 
his approval and amendment; and he has thus succeeded in 
preventing the discordant miscellany of oddments which one 
remembers so well as spoiling the effect of other exhibitions. 
Signs, advertisements, kiosks, lettering, planting, light fittings, 
are all neat and in good taste, and in many cases positively delight- 
ful. ‘To find an exhibition free of the usual indiscriminate vulgari- 
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G.E.C. are responsible for the lighting effects 


ties—equivalent to the ribbon-development, petrol stations and 
miscellaneous advertisements one finds on an arterial road—is a 
pleasure in itself. 

Such strict control may sound puritanically forbidding. | 
have spoken of gaiety as essential to an exhibition, and conscientious 
architectural control does exclude the spontaneous gaiety, the 
wholesome vulgarity, of the Bank Holiday fun fair ; but nowadays 
we have to admit that we do not possess a sure taste that allows us 
to be freely gay without being messy and sordid, and in any case 
the ordered gaiety induced by the atmosphere of conscious planning 
and clean design, expressed in decent buildings, trees, fountains 
and flags, carries with it a dignity and repose that an exhibition 
demands and a fun fair does not. 

A major achievement is that, for the first time on such an 
occasion, modern architectural design has been accepted whole- 
heartedly. The Exhibition has used none of the conventions of 
academic or period design. Furthermore, Mr. Tait has frankly 
exploited the fact that exhibition buildings are temporary buildings, 
and has made this the keynote of their character and construction. 
Glasgow will not be burdened with the 
pathetic but all-too-solid relics that still 
survive at Wembley a dozen years after 
its exhibition finished. 

In their use of temporary materials 
and construction Mr. Tait and _ his 
associates have shown considerable liveli- 
ness and fertility of invention, the only 
monotony coming from a rather too 
frequent repetition of certain design 
clichés (particularly that whereby one 
building after another gets its effect by 
the contrast of a horizontal hall with a 
sudden vertical tower as attention-getter 
at one end of it). When he does employ 
mannerisms they are generally Dutch in 
derivation, being reminiscent of the work 
of Dudok in the 1920’s. The most 
mannered and, on the whole, least success- 
ful design is seen in the more monumental 
buildings, but it is probably only a symp- 
tom of modern architecture’s yout’, so 
far as this country is concerned, t: at it 
feels compelled to assume various sty istic 
disguises when it feels an obligati 1 to 
be imposing. oa 

The most pleasing of all Mr. * aits 
designs are the many “ service ”’ buil: ings 
(as distinct from exhibition buil: ings 
proper). These include _ restaur nts, 
shops, information kiosks, entrances an 
the like, and maintain a remar able 
standard of lively variety. A sad cor rast 
is provided by the pavilions of the 
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Dominions, which were designed for the most part 
by the Dominions’ own architects. They belong, one 
can only say, still to the Wembley period, when 
anything that was square and lumpy was considered 
modern. ‘They are thoroughly undistinguished inside 
and out. One prefers even the anachronism of South 
Africa which has chosen to exhibit a reproduction of 
a period Dutch farmhouse, but has at least done it well. 

However, before we go on to discuss the separate 
parts of the Exhibition, one other aspect must be given 
the praise it deserves: that is the planning. The site 
offered the architect an exceptional opportunity for 
the exercise of imagination, and he has used this oppor- 
tunity in a satisfactorily subtle way. Dominating the 
site was a well wooded hill in the centre of the grounds, 
and an architect in search of dramatic effects might 
have been tempted to use this hill as the climax 
to a grand axial lay-out. That would have been 
superficially impressive, but infinitely tedious. Mr. 
Tait instead has planned the Exhibition round the 
hill, leaving it as a pleasant place of retreat from which 
the visitor can look down on the crowds while resting 
among grass and trees and while admiring the fine 
view over the City of Glasgow and Clydeside. The 
three avenues along which the Exhibition buildings 
lie on three sides of the hill give some of the variety 
of vista that a huge formal lay-out often lacks. None 
of them is too long: there is nothing so exhausting 
as being able to see at one glance the whole extent 
that has got to be explored. 

It would be tedious to try to place all the buildings 
contained in the Exhibition in order of merit. The 
general level, apart from Dominion Avenue, is high, 
the most striking successes being the Palace of Industry 
North, designed jointly by Mr. Tait and Mr. J. A. 
Coia, which is entirely constructed of timber—and does 
not belie its light construction like the other Palace 
of Industry and the Palace of Engineering ; and the 
Garden Club, designed by Mr. Tait and Mr. T. W. Mar- 
wick, which, besides the much-advertised tower (an 
impressive, though tiresomely mannered, reminder of Scottish 
engineering skill), is the only considerabie building on the hill itself. 
Gay in colour and fluent in composition, it effectively dominates the 
grounds on the southern side. The most striking failures are ‘* The 
‘Times ”’ building, the Scottish Steel Pavilion, and the Post Office 
Building. ‘The last, whose towering crimson form destroys all the 
carefully planned unity of the avenue on which it stands, is a 
particular disappointment in view of the reputation the Post Office 
has recently built up for good taste in display and advertising. 


The Glasgow Exhibition, however, is not an exhibition of 


architecture. One is tempted, because of the encouraging ten- 
dency they indicate, to discuss the Exhibition buildings as though 
they were an end in themselves. In fact, of course, they only 
exist in order to house the exhibits ; and it is when we examine 
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IN THE 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


IRON AND STEEL HALL OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
A MODEL BLAST FURNACE 


the contents of the various buildings that we come to the real 
disappointments of the Exhibition. There are certain brilliant 
exceptions, which provide interior display of a standard as good 
as the best of the exterior architecture ; but the majority of the 
principal buildings, the visitor discovers, do not contain a designed 
exhibit at all, but merely consist of space let out, as in a trade fair, 
to manufacturing firms for the display of their wares. Moreover 
in the Palaces of Industry the wares displayed are, for the most 
part, quite appallingly bad in taste and quality. The visitor who 
enters a building labelled “‘ Palace of Industry ”’ is only reasonable 
in expecting to find a designed exhibition showing the capabilities 
and achievements of British industry. In fact he finds a trade 
fair, in which the merits of the goods advertised plays no part 
in their selection. Many of the other pavilions are as tedious 
and undignified, including those of the Dominions, which offer a 
mixture of trade stands and very conventional arrangements of local 
products: the familiar pyramids of apples, stuffed animals, and 
ornately framed photographs that we have known for many yeats. 

Honourable exceptions are the pavilion of the Scottish 
Distillers’ Company, containing a most comprehensive display 
in which the processes and by-products related to distilling are 
informatively described in a number of ingenious techniques 
without any direct advertising to speak of ; and the B.B.C., who 
in a more modest way have explained their services and organisa- 
tion by means of photographs and legends arranged on screens 
within a glass-fronted building, to form what they aptly describe 
as a “‘ three-dimensional poster.” 

Finally, two of the major buildings have done with notable 
success what an exhibition should do. Exhibition promoters can 
only expect a reaction of boredom if the public finds itself offered 
nothing more than a sequence of shop windows, such as it can 
look at for nothing in Oxford Street. The two major buildings that 
do contain an exhibition (as distinct from a commercial display) ate 
both official buildings: the United Kingdom Government Pavilion, 
and the Scottish Pavilion North. This is all the more to be wel- 
comed since in the past Government departments have been none 
too willing to adopt an enlightened attitude to exhibitions ; but 
with a Government lead we have more hope of later improvement 
elsewhere. The British Government, within its imposing b:t rather 
pompous building, has allotted three barrel-vaulted display halls 


of impressive scale to an exposition of three major industries: 
Coal, Iron and Steel, and Shipbuilding, and a fourth to a “ Fitter 
1 of the 


Britain’ display, the former designed with the collaborati 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and ¢ ¢ latter 


with that of the Ministry of Health. The display desig: was 
the hands of Mr. Mishz Black and a talented team of art sts who 
have dramatised the scientific and other material with a \ ‘tuosity 
and liveliness that can seldom have been bettered. Inthe >cottish 
Pavilion North (its southern counterpart is mostly give to an 
historic exhibition on sound but more conventional lines) — display 
of similar style has been carried out under the auspice: of the 
Scottish Development Council and with Mr. Basil S; -nce 4 
designer. This display is of a less elaborate order tha: that of 
the United Kingdom Government, and suffers from >ertain 
timidity of colour, but the spirit in which it is conceive: repte- 
sents a very great advance over the style of national pres tation 


that previous exhibitions have shown us. 
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THIS IS A NAME that stands for quality 
in Knitwear. The manufacturers put 
their reputation behind the perfection of 
materials and workmanship of every gar- 
ment that carries the Braemar name. 
It isn’t a mere coincidence that the 
smartest women choose Braemar sports- 
wear as the correct complement to casual 
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clothes—that sports-minded men find com- 
fort and ease in Braemar Knitted wear. 
Braemar Underwear for both men and 
women is made by craftsmen of the best 
pure virgin wool and, because of the per- 
fection of finish and fit, it carries a degree 
of distinction that one has come to expect 
of garments that bear the Braemar label. 
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THE MODERN SCOTTISH HODIE 


A Country House and F at 
at the Empire Exhibition 
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decoration and furnishing in the Exhibition. 
is a moderately well-to-do country or suburban house, 
a sample section of a block of flats suitable for incorporation in a 
They have the advantage of a pleasant 
with frontages open to the road after the American 
pattern, and there are numerous trees to dapple their white walls 
with shadows on the 


hotter and dustier days. 
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The country house, desig: ed by 
Mr. Basil Spence, A.R.I.B.A., is ~ com- 
promise between Scottish tradition and 
the logic of modern planning, ind is 
much more of a_ success than most 
compromises. The cautious ottage 
windows are so grouped that, if the house 
faces south-west, every room, including 
the kitchen, will have full sun. Pantiles 
and “‘ harl”’ suggest a farmhouse ; but 
the bold chimney and the big canopy 


jutting over the door hint there is nothing 
of the farmhouse inside. The flats, by 
Mr. G. Mervyn Noad, A.R.1.B.A., are not, 
perhaps, a fair sample of the completed 
block, but advantage has been taken of 
one of the bare white gables to paint in 
blue a perspective drawing of the com- 
pleted block. Sun balconies with flower- 
of 


box parapets teally adequate size 
make exceedingly 
attractive nooks for 
babiesand old people 
at the back; the 
1 caraGe front is mainly occu- 
4 pied by a canopied 
oe entrance with 
stepped approach 
which gives rs block individu- 

ality. 

4 While there has been no 
=a attempt to set rigid price limits in 
Z P furnishing the country house, it is 

@ “i definitely a house for living in, not 
ee an architect’s and decorator’s ex- 
\avee\\ travaganza. It is an admirable essay 
gt in cultured taste enlivened by enough 
adventurous spirit to make every corner of it 
interesting. The chief bedroom is one of the 


pleasantest rooms: the lightsycamore, walnut-edged 
furniture finds a common note not only with the 


silvery grey walls but with the thick-piled, 


raisin- 


coloured fitted carpet, and such few ornaments as 
there are—a picture or two and a piece of pottery— 


are in perfect accord. 


The hall is good, too: a 


wide-sweeping birch staircase comes down to meet 


a floor of 


18in. squares of birch boarding, and a 


very long window carries the eye up to the ceiling. 


Waxed 


oak has been chosen for the kitchen 


furnishings, and very trim it looks, with chromium steel fittings 


and glass-panelled cupboards. 


A curiously refreshing effect of 


blue light has been contrived in the bathroom without any fantastic 
aids by tiling in turquoise and covering the floor in deep blue 


linoleum. 


The nursery is a charming little room with lavender 


grey furniture and paintwork and a pair of amusing pictures 
almost ingenuous enough to be a child’s work. 






AND THE GARDEN FRONT 
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King George IV handing his 
glass to Sir Walter Scott 
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the world over. 





“KING 


GEORGE IV” 


THE ‘SOVEREIGN’ SCOTCH AT 12/6 


There’s not a 
better whisky 
at the price 









The uniformly main- 
tained standard of 
quality ensures this 
fine Whisky being 
asked for by consumers 





THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 

















THE COUNTRY HOUSE: A VIEW IN THE 
LIVING-ROOM 





There is no reason whatever why all council housing-scheme 
flats should not be as pleasing as the Exhibition ones. Nothing 
has been installed which is beyond modest means, and the cost 
of the actual construction would not be appreciably more than 
in existing schemes. The use of some taste and intelligence is 
the only extravagance. How far the average family for which 
the flats are intended would 
feel at home with such 
simplicity and restraint 
may be doubted, but the 
practical housewife should 
be won by the obvious 
good sense of the planning. 
If flush elm doors make 
no appeal to people accus- 
tomed to redundant mould- 
ings, the absence of dust 
traps must be plain; and 
the centralisation of the 
plumbing work will hardly 
be overlooked by economic- 
ally minded _ contractors. 
The furniture is of the 
simplest : proportions and 
choice of woods are the 
only decorative factors. 
And no one can fail to 
be impressed with the 
fabrics used in furnishing. 
They are most reasonable 
in price, with variety, 
consistent high level of 
design, and a_ bold use 
of colour. One complete LIVING-ROOM IN ONE OF 
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THE DINING-ROOM, FURNISHED IN CHERRY 
wooD 


































housing scheme on this model might arrest the drift to 
decentralisation which is deforming so many cities, perhaps 
especially in Scotland. 

A word on the gardens. The ground around the flats is 
dignified by some beautiful trees, and is hardly a garden. No 
great area surrounds the country house, but it is attractively laid 
out, with an emphasis on 
grassy spaces. ‘The garden 
proper is fairly formal, 
centred on an_ attractive 
sundial and a_ long ily 
pond. I would congratu- 
late Mr. Maxwell Hart on 
his discreet use of the 
rocky outcrop of York- 
shire stone, which might 
so easily have been alien 
and jarring. 

And a word on the 
Committee responsible. 
This is its most spectacular 
experiment, but for years it 
has assiduously attempted 
to influence public taste in 
Scotland. 

It decided that the 
first step towards raising 
the level of design must be 
the education of the public 
to demand better design, 
and it is attempting this in 
the schools and_ through 





exhibitions such as_ the 
THE WORKING-CLASS FLATS present one. LB: 








* OLD GLAMIS” FABRICS, AND RUG (by THE HOUSE HAS A WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN WITH 
Kenneth Tod) IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE “ ESSE” COOKER AND “EASIWORK” FITMENTS 
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JOHN BELL nn. 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) Central 3090 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Supplement 
—_— 





Telegrap! 'c Address : 
Antique», Aberdeen’ 





Ags 4 Pes ge ois tes ‘ oe teem Aes ee i 
Antique Sheraton Mahogany Drum-shaped Writing Table, on attractive fluted pedestal. Antique Walnut Day Bed of William and Mary Period. It is upholstered and covered 
Diameter of top, 3 feet II inches. Period circa 1795. in Gros-point Needlework of later period. Length , 6 feet. 








ee An unusually large Chinese Mirror Painting in original black wood frame. 
Antique Sheraton Mahogany Double Corner Set of Four Antique Adams Period Armchairs 
Cupboard, with original astragal door above and in stripped Pine. They are beautifully carved and 
panelled door below. Height, 6 feet 9 inches. very elegantly shaped. A perfect set of bridge 
chairs. Period circa 1785. 


Period circa 1790. 





Antique Chippendale Mahogany Settee, on square legs with original stretchers. Unusually Small Antique Walnut Bureau, with reversed serpentine front. Period 
circa 1710. 


Extreme length, 6 feet 9 inches. Period circa 1760. 


398, S/ eaaianas, grea, SCOTLAND ANTIQUES 


GLASGOW 
W ARE SHOWING AT THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION, GLASGOW, IN THE PALACE OF INDUSTRIES (NORTH) 
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CLOVA: AN ANGUS GLEN 


O my way of thinking, the county of Angus—the Forfar- 

shire of our schooldays—is the Cinderella of the Scottish 

shires. For some reason or another, difficult to explain, 

it has never been awarded the position to which it is 

justly entitled by virtue of its scenic beauty, lore and 
romance. ‘True, the coast towns attract their throngs of holiday- 
makers, the golf links are busy. Inland, amid the glens and 
straths where the Grampians tower in serried range, the lover of 
peace and quiet will find content. 

There are three Angus glens I know well and love to tramp: 
Isla, Prosen, and Clova; and of these give me, for choice, Clova. 
There is nothing the heart of the outdoor man desires which is 
not dowered here in open-handed plenty. Hills, streams, wild 
flowers (Clova is noted for its rare alpine plants), birds, trees 
and peace, are merely surface features: the more familiar one 
becomes with this glen, the more of hidden treasure does it seem 
to offer. 

Even the way there is interesting. No matter how you 
approach it—by rail, motor car or on foot—it is necessary to pass 
through the quaint, narrow streets of Kirriemuir, the Thrums 
of J. M. Barrie: Kirriemuir to the traveller who journeys by 
rail, Thrums to the Barrie lover on a pilgrimage, but “ Kirrie ” 
to all who are on familiar terms with Angus. 

While naturally proud of their illustrious son, and of the 
fame which he carved for his native town, the people—or, at any 
rate, those with whom I have discussed the matter—are rather 
disdainful of the appellation ‘‘ Thrums.’’ As in most places 
to-day, here, too, the old hand-weaving industry is now in shadow ; 
but one can understand how the novelist came to select the term 
because it would be a familiar word to him when, as a laddie, he 
ran on the muir or played in the narrow streets. ‘“‘ Thrums,”’ 
to the native in those days, meant merely the loose threads used 
by the old weavers on certain occasions ; and, looked at in this 
way, Barrie’s gathering-up of the threads of local life and custom, 
and weaving them into his books, lends to the word a more vivid 
application, a touch of the real Barrie, missed by many who do 
not know the secret. 

But to me, Kirriemuir is merely a halting-place on the road 
to Clova, the entrance to the glen guarded by the Airlie Monument, 
a landmark seen for many miles around. High on the crest of 
Tulloch Hill, this memorial was erected to that Earl of Airlie 
who was killed in the last South African War. A dominant 
landmark it is, better seen from a considerable distance, when it 
appears to stand high amid a great bower of trees. When the 
hills have a powdering of white, on an early autumn morning, 
it forms one of the most outstanding sights in the county. 

And now we are fairly on our way. Skirting Caddam Woods, 
part of the demesne of Kinnordy House, where was born Sir 
Charles Lyell, the geologist, who to-day sleeps in Westminster 
Abbey, we come before long to the entrance-lodge of Cortachy 
Castle, on our right. An old house this, steeped in tradition of 
bygone days. Although Cortachy is the seat of the Earls of Airlie, 
it is not to be confused with the ‘“‘ Bonnie House o’ Airlie” of 
the song. The terrible revenge on the part of Argyll was really 
staged at Forter Castle in Glen Isla, and the old, broken walls 


~ EE 





¥. Dixon Scott 


THE RIVER SOUTH ESK, GLEN CLOVA 


still show what a stronghold that castle must have beer n pre- 
gunpowder times. 

But there are so many interesting things hereabouts iat one 
dare not linger, or the day would be spent. 

The road appears to sink between its mossy bank: as the 
tall trees meet overhead, and then we pass the Piper’s _ [illock 
studded with an ever-growing array of headstones, anc on the 


right lies the Muir of Cullew. Rarely have I passed t is Spot 
without seeing a tinker’s encampment, with its haunti: + scent 
of a wood fire. They tell me that in the old drove-roz | times 
great cattle trysts or sales were held on this moor, and t! at even 
now common law permits of anyone camping on the : te, but 
for that I cannot vouch. 

And now we are fairly in the glen, the hills rising as we pass 
until far ahead the way appears to be blocked by massive peaks, 
It is a lonely road, with only here and there a white fa:mhouse 
to break the wide expanse of moorland and hill. Below, on the 
right, winds the river South Esk, like a great silver ribbon ; and 
once a mile or two are left behind, the plaintive cry of the curlew 
alone breaks the silence. 

Salmon, sea trout and two species of yellow trout (one noted 
for its large head, which gives it a rather unusual appearance) 
are to be caught here, and an occasional—very occasional—motor 
car by the roadside tells that its owner is plying his sport in the 
waters below. 

On the left, a long winding path straggles along the braeside, 
reminding one of the drove roads of John Buchan. The 
Minister’s Pad they term it hereabouts, and it leads over the hills 
from Clova to Prosen, a mere walking path, but at the summit 
affording a wonderful vista of hills and straths, with the two 
glens reaching away into the mountains. 

Clova is not always so peaceful. A passing glance at the 
snow-ploughs which lie at occasional farm road-ends tells of stormy 
days when the glen folk must perforce keep to their own firesides, 
the outside world shut off sometimes for a week or two at a time. 

On by the undulating, hilly road, the dark hills coming ever 
nearer, and as we pass Cadham farmhouse, round the bend, 
and emerge from the belt of trees which screens the river, with 
the little church on the right, the secluded manse on the left, 
we reach the white hotel at the head of the glen. 

A great howff is this, with anglers, botanists, geologists, and 
those happy people who love the silence of the hills and freedom 
to tramp the by-paths undisturbed. This part of the glen is 
celebrated for rare plants, and one August evening, a year or so 
ago, I foregathered with two botanists, men distinguished in 
their chosen profession, and their system was an object lesson 
to me. One of them, consulting some notes, asked if I could 
direct him to a certain shieling, because he understood that a 
rare plant was sometimes to be found growing thereabouts. 

Later that evening J] met them again, and they had been 
fortunate in their quest. ‘‘ Can I see the plant?” I asked of 
one. “Oh, no,” he replied, with a smile, ‘‘ we do not pull up 
plants—we merely photograph them and take careful data.” 
What a happy countryside if every amateur would follow that 
example! And yet—open confession—I was really grateful to 
a geologist who one day (and 
at my own request!) brought 
me a large root of white bell- 
heather which he had stumbled 
upon at an altitude of two 
thousand feet. 

Behind the hotel buildings, 
on a mossy, damp patch, and 
almost hidden by rank growth, 
are the remains of what looks 
to have been a wall. An old, 
moss-covered well was trickling, 
and, once, with willing helpers and 
a brush supplied by the genial 
hotel proprietor, we soon cleared 
off the moss and ferns and ex- 
posed a curiously carved head. 
No one could throw any light 
on the matter, but some little 
research leads me to_ believe 
(although not too certain of my 
theory) that this well was as- 
sociated with an old house, VIill- 
ton of Clova, erected by Sir 
David Ogilvy, son of the first 
Earl of Airlie, somewhere - bout 
mid-seventeenth century. 

Half a mile west of the otel 
stand the broken walls of vhat 
once was Clova Castle. By 
whom that pile was bui!l, oF 
when, is lost in the mists of me. 
One tale is that the Lin says 
erected it, and that the r ‘gh- 
bouring barons, in the cour 2 of 
some feud, burned it, «hile 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE 
LATE KING GEORGE V 


—- 


—in fine furniture 


For over a Century 


The fine reproduc- 
tion piece illustrated 
was made in our 
workshops. It is of 
Oak with ebony 
mouldings and ap- 
plique and the orig- 
inalis known as the 
“Prestonpans Cab- 
inet,” which dates 
from the late 16th 
Century, As in all 
Scottish furniture of 
that period, the Flem- 
ish influence is ap- 
Parent and the piece 
is reminiscent of the 
old Dutch Guild livery 
or vestment cabinets 





BUCHANAN - 
i 
_ 





Wylie and Lochhead have 
shown the true application 
of beauty and design in fur- 
niture. It has been our 
privilege to furnish many 
of the finest residences in 
Scotland, and much of the 
beautiful wood panelling to 
be found throughout the 
country is the work of our 
expert craftsmen. 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, LTD. 


STREET * GLASGOW 





XXiii. 








Ladies 
SHOOTING 
SHOES 


@ Superb grammed leather and honest stitching 
Leather lined for comfort and protection. 
Cunningly fitted tongues to keep out damp 
and srit. Masterpieces of shoecraft—made 
in Scotland, of course—to be good friends 
to you for years and years. Sent on approval : 


Jenners pay carriage in’ Great Britain. 


29/6 


in brown only 


ENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITED 










































Lindsay escaped to the mountains. Another ascribes its condition 
to Cromwell’s troops ; but the most likely is the local tradition 
that Argyll and his Campbells crossed the hills from Forter and 
gave Clova to the flames, carrying off all the spoil upon which 
they could lay their hands. 

If your lungs are sound and your thews in condition, whatever 
else you may do in Clova you must climb the hillside and visit 
Loch Brandy, a dark water nestling in a hollow and backed by 
tall cliffs. There are trout there to compensate for the exertion, 
if you are of that mind. The Witch’s Crag, which reaches 
high above the waters of the loch, is split by a fissure which is 
said to be widening as the years pass. The tradition is that it 
will gradually open until the huge rock drops into the loch and so 
floods the glen. Its name, the Witch’s Crag, is derived from 
the legend that a witch escaped by splitting the rock and 
so evading capture, as her pursuers had to climb the neigh- 
bouring hillside. This is to be her revenge, handed down from 
the dark past. On June 8th, 1692, there was no service in 
Cortachy Church because the minister was at Clova, superintend- 
ing the burning of Margaret Adamson for the crime of witch- 
craft; so the Clova shepherds may yet pay dearly for the temerity 
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of their forebears. One event of national history w © stage 
in the Glen in October, 1650. In the episode | own x 
“The Start,” when Charles II escaped from his “ pri ‘ectors” 
at Perth and fled to Cortachy, it was thought unwis¢ for him 
to remain there. Clova, however, was considered a sa refuge 
and so the hunted King made his way up the glen only to 
be traced and captured by Montgomery and his |. rsemep, 
When found, the King was “lying in a filthy roor on ap 
old bolster, above a matt of sedges and rushes, over-wei. ied ang 
very fearful.” 

The old days of feud and clan battle are gone, but t = charm 
of the glen remains; and on an August afternoon, 1en. the 
heather has turned the hills to purple and the Souti Esk js 
sparkling in the sun, the only shots fired nowadays are when q 
few dark figures move across the braeside and the crack >f a gun 
in the clear air tells that another grouse has fallen. Nd Ben 
Reid looks down upon it all, as he has done through the - olourfy| 


days so long past ; but for me, I take my ashplant and t:amp the 
narrow road towards Glen Doll, and so across the hills sy Loch 
Muick to the Deeside road, with maybe a high-poised buzzard 
or a mourning curlew to mark my way. D. C. CUTHBERTSON, 


HOW SCOTLAND 


MAKES 


NDUSTRIAL Scotland is rather like a Glasgow street of 
tenements, for in it a great many people live in a very compact 
space. This street runs diagonally across Scotland. Its 
south side is a line joining Ayr and Edinburgh, its north a 
line joining Dumbarton and Montrose. Almost everybody 
in Scotland lives in this street. The chief exceptions are at 
Aberdeen and at two small districts, one in the Border country 
and the other by the Moray coast. The rest of Scotland, in area 
one-half of England, is sparsely populated. Indeed, there are 
approximately ten urban workers in Scotland to every rural worker. 


The Coalfield 

The various influences which have led to the establishment 
of each of the great British industrial districts may be summed 
up in one word—coal. And in Scotland the industrial belt covers 
the Scottish coalfield. As in England, there were coal mines in 
Scotland long before the Industrial Revolution began. The 
first mines were in the Lothians, and in those days it was as unlikely 
that anyone would want to carry coals to Edinburgh as to New- 
castle. 

One hundred years ago, however, when the intensive develop- 
ment of the coalfield began, it happened, not in the eastern, but 
in the western part—in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. To-day 
there are signs that the seams are becoming exhausted, and there 
has been a movement back to the east coast. Certainly the coal 
developments of the next twenty years seem more likely to take 
place in Fife and in the Lothians than in Lanarkshire. The 
Lothians are the chief British centre for mined shale-oil, and a 
search is going on 
at the present 
time for sources 
of petroleum. The 
preliminary in- 
vestigations have 
been stated un- 
officially to have 
been encouraging. 

Next in im- 
portance to coal is 
iron, and _ the 
growth of indus- 
trial Scotland is in 
no small way due 
to the discovery, 
early in the nine- 
teenth century, of 
excellent sources 
of ore in the 
Glasgow district. 
This led to the 
formation of a 
great iron industry 
in Lanarkshire and 
in Ayrshire. But 





ITS LIVING 


BY C. A. OAKLEY 


in Scotland, it would be uneconomic to mine it. Accordingly, 
almost all of the iron ore used by the Scottish iron and steel 
industries to-day has to be imported. Actually, it is usually 
imported from countries which buy their coal from Scotland, 
and so the ships are able to carry quite considerable cargoes in 
both directions. A notable development in Scottish industry 
during recent years has been the rationalisation of the steel 
industry, the various units of which have been gathered together 
into one efficiently organised whole. 


The Scots Engineers 

The most famous of the Scottish engineering industries is 
shipbuilding. Such vessels as the Lusitania, Aquitania, Hood, 
Empress of Britain, and Queen Mary have made the Clyde the 
best-known shipbuilding river in the world. But so, at the 
opposite end of the scale, have the firms, whose names are house- 
hold words, building the hulls and engines of motor boats and 
yachts. The industry is actually more widely distributed through- 
out Scotland than is commonly realised. There are, for instance, 
large shipyards on the east coast at Dundee, Burntisland, Rosyth, 
and Leith. Aberdeen was a great shipbuilding centre until the 
end of the nineteenth century, when wood had finally to give way 
to steel. It was in Aberdeen that the China clippers were first 
designed. To-day there seems something rather odd about the 
information that the first ship of the Japanese Navy was built 
at Aberdeen. Aberdeen still has three shipyards, and nowadays 
they build such craft as small cargo vessels, tugs, and trawlers. 

The importance of the shipbuilding industry to Scotland is 
incalculable. 
Ships have to be 
equipped like 


hotels. Accord- 
ingly, many fac- 
tories have been 


established on 
Clydeside to supply 
them with their 
particular require- 
ments, such as 


furniture, beds, 
kitchen quip- 
ment, ventilators, 
and baths. Some 
of these f: tories 
no longer «onfine 
their activ ‘ies to 
marine wo! <, and 
this is par.'y fe- 
sponsible r the 
remarkable ariety 
of Glasgow © pro- 
ducts. Gla :ow 1s 
said to n .ke 4a 


greater fra’ of 


the iron ore is now articles th any 
gone, and, al- other city 1 the 
though there is British Em re. 

nr week éeo SHIPPING SIX GLASGOW-MADE LOCOMOTIVES FOR SERVICE ON THE Semec Sale 


under the ground 


PALESTINE RAILWAYS 


land’s engi: -ering 
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88 F RINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 
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at 
{ Telegrams: ‘‘ INCHES, EDINBURGH.’ 
3 " . 
4 Telephone: EDINBURGH 22388. 
By A INTMENT 


HAMILTON 


AND 


INCHES 


Diamond Merchants Gold and Silver Smiths 
Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotland 


THE QUAICH 






SCOTLAND'S ancient drinking vessel reproduced 


in silver as 


Pair Salts with Spoons in Case - - - - £2 5 0 
Child’s Porringer with Spoon in Case - - - £4 4 0 
Sugar Basin - - - £2 8 0 
Porringer - - - - - - - - £2 8 0 
THISTLE BROOCH 
PS 


In Gold, Cairngorm and Amethyst 


QUEEN MARY HEART PENDANT 





SCOTLAND'S JEWEL 


Hear, Amethyst; Crown, Pearl Ruby and Emerald. 
With ‘rown all gold, Heart Amethyst or Cairngorm, £3 15s. 


Y; 





OF UNIT TRUSTS 








Spread your Capital 


for Greater 


Safety 


SCOTTISH 


FIXED TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 


enable the investor by a single purchase to 
spread sums, small or large, over the stocks 
and shares of the undermentioned 


FIRST-CLASS BRITISH COMPANIES 


thus combining greater safety of capital with 
increased stability of income : 


RAILWAY 
London, Midland & Scottish Rly. Co. 
IRON, COAL & STEEL 

Allied Tronfounders, Ltd. 

Staveley Coal & Tron Co., Ltd. 
MINING & FINANCE 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South 

Africa, Ltd. 

Crown Mines, Ltd. 

Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Modderfoutein) Consolidated, Ltd. 
BREWERIES, TOBACCO, Evc. 

Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd. 

Distillers Co., Ltd. 


COMMODITIES & TEXTILES 
J. & P. Coats, Ltd. 
Lever bros, Ltd. 
Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 
OLL 
Anglo-[ranian Oil Co., Ltd. 
Burmah il Co., Ltd. 

LIGHT & POWER 
Imperial Continental Gas Assocn. 
Scottish Power Co., Ltd. 
BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES 
Associated Portland Cement Manu- 

facturers, Ltd. 
London Brick Co., Ltd. 
NEWSPAPERS 








Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 


Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great i 
Daily Mail & General Trust, Ltd. 


Britain & Treland), Ltd. 





At 18/3d. per sub-unit (the price ruling on 
7th July, 1938) and based upon the income 
for the year ended Ist May, 1938, the yield 
on this investment was as follows :— 


£5- J 1-4 % gross 


@ Income distributions paid half-yearly on Ist June 
and Ist December. 


From Dividends 


@ All buying charges are included in the purchase 
price. No further commission is payable. 


@ Over £22,000,000 has been invested in the Unit 
Trusts of National Fixed Investment Trust, Ltd., 
and its Associated Companies. 


Trustees for Certificate Holders: 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


who collect all dividends, etc., and 
distribute the proceeds by warrant 
half-yearly to Certificate Holders. 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
any branch of the Clydesdale Bank, from 
your Stockbroker, or by writing direct 
for booklet «« SCOTTISH ”, which forms the 
basis of all transactions, to the Managers, 


NATIONAL FIXED 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


(Memter of the Unit Trusts Association) 
125, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: 


Telephone : 
Natfit, Piccy, London. 


Whitehall 4884. 





























Previously he was best known as a fighter, a poet, and a politician. 
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A MODEL OF THE CUNARD-WHITE STAR LINER QUEEN ELIZABETH WHICH WILL BE LAUNCHED IN THE CL* (EF 


industries are closely allied to shipbuilding—for instance, the have survived—and, indeed, prospered—in the Western ands 
making of boilers, pumps, cranes, and scientific instruments. and in Shetland. But elsewhere the communities of ners 
Structural engineering comes under this heading, and the Scots and weavers, which had grown up in the Border district, und 
build for land as well as sea. For instance, they have played a such rivers as the Tweed, Teviot, Nith, Yarrow, and Gaia, and 
leading part in giving London most of her bridges—the Tower in the district betwen Aberdeen and Inverness, were gradually 
Bridge is almost as Scottish as the Forth Bridge—and no less the compelled by economic circumstances, as the price of cl fell 
petrol and Diesel engines for an increasing number and variety in a most astonishing way, to seek employment in the mil!s and 
of craft. factories then being erected at their doors. The tweed industry 
There are also engineering industries which have little or is now dependent to no small extent on export markets ; but, 
no connection with shipbuilding. The variety is astonishing. although the world demand for Scottish tweeds is undoubtedly 
They include locomotives—the largest locomotive works in greater than ever, few British products have been so cruelly 
Europe are in Glasgow—commercial automobiles, seaplanes, excluded from foreign markets by tariffs, quotas, and financial 
lifts, sugar machinery, textile machinery, coal-cutters, electrical | embargoes. 
machinery, air-conditioning plant, paper-making machinery, Another busy section of the industry is the hosiery branch. 
cooking ranges, and many other things. Mechanical knitting has made great strides, and many garments 
m which in former years would have been woven are now being 
Scottish Woollens knitted. In particular, Scotland has come to the front in designing 
It is only since the Industrial Revolution that the Scot has and making women’s knitted outer-wear, and has become the 
demonstrated to the world that he is mechanically minded. centre at which fashions are set for the world. 


= * J = 

He had some sort of a reputation as a farmer and as a fisherman. Silk Replacing Fine Linen 
But in only one respect was the world aware that he was also a The other traditional branch of the textile industry is the 
manufacturer. Textiles provided this exception. Some of them, making of fine and heavy linens. Several centuries ago the 
such as tweeds and stockings, were quite widely distributed country in the Fife district were found to be very suitable for 
throughout the Continent long before the days of the spinning the cultivation of flax, and the linen industry was located in 
jennies and the power looms. Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Forfar, Arbroath, and other 

The quality of some Scottish wools, notably those obtained towns north of the Forth. Fine linens, such as tablecloths and 
from sheep grazing in the Shetland and Cheviot districts, is high. bedspreads, are made in Dunfermline ; but, for various reasons, the 
Woven or knitted garments made from these wools have exceptional demand for these Scottish-made articles has fallen off in recent 
wearing and weather-resisting properties. In the past they were years. The presence in the town of a large number of highly 


made by hand. Even to-day the older forms of craftsmanship skilled weavers has led, however, to the establishment there during 















B r nie 20 








Do you know what the above 
diagram illustrates? It represents 
the most scientific advance in cart- 


eyty trea 





THE definition of Harris Tweed accepted by the Board of Trade ridge construction yet achieved. It 
states that Harris Tweed means a Tweed made from pure Scottish is a domed card. It is to be found 
virgin wool, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer Hebrides and only in PNEUMATIC CARTRIDGES 
hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes in the Outer —the most efficient in the world. 
Hebrides — the home of Harris Tweed. The action of these domed cards is 


described on the right. But you must 
use PNEUMATIC CARTRIDGES 
to appreciate their many advan- 
tages. Greater velocity, longer 
range, cleaner killing power; yet 
still continues in the islands. To identify the Tweed made entirely as recoil is reduced to a minimum 
from hand-spun yarn the word “ Hand-spun” is added just above they are ideal for a long day’s shoot. 


The Harris Tweed Trade Mark which has been registered by Order 
of the Board of Trade is applied only to Tweed which conforms in 
every detail with the accepted definition of Harris Tweed. 


In addition to hand-weaving the spinning of the yarn by hand 





the Trade Mark. Thus the traditional craftsmanship of the Islanders, 


both in spinning and in weaving, is amply protected. 
When buying Harris Tweed, look for the Trade Mark stamped on 
the cloth at intervals of three yards. It is your guarantee that you 
TRADE MARK A 







are buying Harris Tweed and not an imitation of doubtful origin. 





Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited, 5 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 











Tr a a ee 
WHAT IS THIS? 

: EVERY SHOOTING MAN 

>. ag SHOULD KNOW 





PNEUMATIC AIR 
CHAMBER — OR 
SOLID FELT WAD? 


Upon the explosion of the powder 
charge (1) the domed cards (2) are 
flattened against the cork wad (3) which 
replaces the old-fashioned solid felt wad, | 
still used in ordinary cartridges—and the 
air within the air chamber (4) becomes 
compressed, expanding the walls of the 
cork wad firmly against the bore of the 
gun barrel to make a perfect gas check 
The air chamber absorbs, and so reduces | 
recoil by 8 per cent., maximum velocity 





and penetration are secure barrel 
pressure is unusually lo Write 
to Dept. E for descriptiy booklet. 
PNEUMATIC ‘ SPECIAL 

13°5 per 100. 


TIC 
Mf LLG 
IDGES 
THE MOST.EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 
LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO.LTD.,96, HOLY ROOD ROAD, EL N BURGH 
SS LAT EE a AMR mmm oT 
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Out of the usual run—something 
Original and Distinctive. A 
Fireplace by Gray’s 
pleasing and appropriate to 
surroundings. It is practical and 
heat-giving—the result of a 
hundred years’ experience in good 
fireplace work. A special drawing 
or a catalogue will be gladly sent 
on request-—better still, please call 
and see some of our new designs. 


is always 
its 


Established 1818. 


ames Gray &SO 


JRONMONGERS & ELECTRICIANS LTO 


89 GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 
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-EDINBU RGH THE ALISON HOTEL 


Melville Crescent 

Equipped with modern conveniences which 

make for comfort and prompt service. 
Centrally situated. 


Telephone 31295 
——— 


PER (CH SHIRE—CASTLE HOTEL, GLENDEVON 


A luxuriou 


Telegrams : Melcrest, Edinburgh 













appointed hotel with every modern convenience in the heart of the Perthshire 
id under the personal supervision of the Resident Directors. Altitude 850 ft. 
6 acres of own grounds. Gleneagles golf 15 mins., 9 hole course, 5 mins. Excellent 
‘fishing free. Good rough shooting available Sept. 9th onwards. Fully licensed. 
ed position for motoring and walking. Illustrated Brochure with pleasure. 

telegrams Muckhart 27 4.d., R.A.C., RSAC, BF.S.S. Hotel, 


Situated i1 
loch and ri 

Unriv 
Telephone a 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


SMART 
\, TWEED 
"WEAR 






“Bin 


SUIT of Otterburn tweed overchecked royal 
blue and grey. As sketched 


TRAVEL COAT of herring bone tweed woven 6 
in nigger and cream. As sketch 


STROLLER COAT of tweed. Bold green and 


wine check flecked blue and cream, as above 


BINNS LIMITED, PRINCES ST., EDINBURGH, 2 


Ur gh, 
6! gns. 
gns. 


£6:10:0 
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R. M. Adam 


THE HOME OF HARRIS TWEED. DWELLINGS ON THE 
OFF THE WEST COAST OF HARRIS 


the last few years of several works in which natural silk yarn is 
used instead of linen yarn. Considerable use is also being made 
of artificial silk yarn by some firms. 

The branch of the industry which makes heavy linen fabrics 
of the canvas type has been fairly busy, partly owing to the rearma- 
ment programme. A development, vitally important to Scotland, 
took place from this branch just over one hundred years ago. 
This was the creation of the jute industry. Jute is a rather coarse 
fibrous substance cultivated in India. For many years merchants 
tried to interest British textile manufacturers in the possibilities 
of weaving it into a cheap fabric to take the place of linen fabric 
in making bags and other containers. Fortunately for Scotland, 
the Dundee linen manufacturers took up the idea, and in conse- 
quence almost the whole of the British industry is located in the 
vicinity of that city. Furthermore, better qualities of jute are 
now being woven, and they are much used in making carpets 
and linoleum. The Dundee jute manufacturers are, however, 
facing a serious problem, for the industry has been developed 
in India to such an extent that it is now much bigger than the 
Dundee industry itself. Accordingly, Dundee is experiencing 





ISLAND OF SCARP 
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Asiatic competition, and that, incide tally, 
coming from within the Empire. This 
is probably the most disturbing spect 
of Scottish industry at the presen «ime. 


The Rise and Decline o the 
Cotton Industry 

The rise and decline of the  3tton 

industry in Scotland is material or a 

quite remarkable story. The inv: -ions 


of Arkwright, Crompton, and ers, 
which led to the creation of the itish 
cotton industry, were made whe — the 


American War of Independenc: was 
bringing about the collapse of the West 
of Scotland’s tobacco trade. The bi ‘ness 
men found in this new industry an >utlet 
for their pent-up energies and  . pital. 
Within a few years the Scottish «otton 
industry grew to considerable size. and 
it continued to make progress durinz the 
first half of the nineteenth centur In 
the ’sixties, however, a cotton famine 
was brought about by the American 
Civil War. Irritation, coupled with 
serious financial losses, seems to have 
made the Glasgow cotton manufacturers 
lose faith in their industry. Plant was 
allowed to go out of date and out of condition, until eventually 
it was just scrapped. And inthis way Glasgow paved the way for 
Lancashire’s triumph. 

The sections of the industry that have survived are at the 
better end of the trade. The greatest by far is the thread industry 
of Renfrewshire, and particularly of Paisley. Glasgow’s shirtings 
are so good that they have been said to have been the chief factor 
in giving the mark “‘ Scottish made ”’ its high reputation throughout 
the world. Other branches which are well known for the excel- 
lence of their products are Glasgow’s muslins and the Irvine 
Valley’s lace. 





Copyright 


Things to Eat and Drink 


Scotland is famous for things to eat and drink. Many con- 
sumable things besides whisky are known as “ Scotch.’ Fish, 
for instance. Mention salmon, and one thinks of Tay salmon; 
or herring, and one learns that much of Europe’s supply of herring 
comes from the north of Scotland ; or white fish, and one remem- 
bers that Aberdeen is Britain’s third fishing port and, incidentally, 
that it claims to be the first for quality. Or mention meat, and 







































BY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE V. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
a 
Founded in a 3-roomed office at Perth in 1885, the 
*“GENERAL” to-day offers absolute security and 
efficient service all over the civilized world. Agents 


and policy-holders from all five Continents are visiting 
the Corporation’s Pavilion at the Glasgow Exhibition. 


EVERY CLASS OF 
INSURANCE 


Chief Offices: Perth (Scotland) and Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
170 Branches in the British Isles 
Chairman & Managing Director: Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bart. 




















JOHN CROALL 
& SONS Limitep 


Bay) ‘a BY APPOINTMENT 











cm 


SPECIALISTS IN ROAD TRAVEL DURING SEVEN 
REIGNS 





Distributors for : 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
BENTLEY and 
TRIUMPH CARS 





GARAGE FOR 300 CARS 
FIRST-CLASS SERVICE STATION 
ENGINEERING and BODY REPAIF5 
CAR and TAXI-CAB HIRERS 





CASTLE TERRACE 
EDINBURGH 
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EXTRACT FROM UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 
Received recently by us 


‘| should like to take the opportunity occasioned by 
reporting on the delivery trip to record my entire 
satisfaction, NOT ONLY WITH THE BOAT ITSELF, 
BUT WITH THE TREATMENT | HAVE RECEIVED 
AT THE HANDS OF YOUR FIRM THROUGHOUT. 
| shall look back with pleasure upon the time we 
spent together on the details of the design and 
subsequent construction, and you have in mea keen 
supporter for your production, and it will be a 
pleasure to te!! my friends of my favourable experience. » 


JAMES A. SILVER LTD. 


ROSNEATH . DUMBARTONSHIRE 
Regd. Office: YORK STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 
OF ANY KIND IN THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
e 





EMPIRE EXHIBITION 








In conjunction with Messrs. Dobbie & Co. Ltd., Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen, Edinburgh, we have been favoured with the contract for 
carrying out the Floral Displays throughout the Exhibition grounds. 


OUR NEW SEASON’S BULB 
AND ROSE CATALOGUES 


. . . have just been published, and we shall be pleazed 
to send copies post free on request. 


AUSTIN & MSASLAN LTD. 


91-95 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C. I. 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 646! (3 lines). 


NURSERIES: 
CATHCART NURSERIES, Newlands Road, Glasgow. THE NURSERIES, Monkton, Ayrshire 
Telephone: Langside 48. Telephone : Prestwick 7667. 
FLORIST DEPARTMENT— Night Telephone: MERRYLEE 3264. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 717 











SHOOTINc FISHIN: 








For moor or river bank there’s 
nothing like boots with Zug 
uppers to give the sportsman 
comfort, service and foot 
protection. 


They are tough yet very pliable, 
waterproof under all conditions, 
and will neither harden nor crack. 
Indeed the ideal sportsman’s 
boot. 





If any difficulty 
in obtaining 
write us for name 
of nearest stockist 















TANNERS — GLASGOW,CI. 
































ESTABLISHED 1700. 
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for Mellowness 
If your preference is for a whisky 
mellowed and matured as an old 
vintage wine, your choice will be 


SANDEMAN’S 


VO 
eo We eWHISKY 


CheHXing ey of Whiskies 


[If your merchant does not stock it, write direct to Messrs. 
| SANDEMAN & SONS. Ltd, 2527 Forth St. EDINBURGH 





Cg y x5 
SNDEMAN & SONS LTD 
SINBU 


RGH, scoTLAno® 











































































there are the pedigree 
stocks of Aberdeenshire 
and Galloway. Or drink. 
Whisky is among the 
world’s best-known 
spirits, and there is also 
‘Scotch”’ ale. Edin- 
burgh is the second lar- 
gest brewing centre in 
the British Isles. Or 
fruit. The finest rasp- 
berries are grown in 
Perthshire. Or cereals. 
Scotland produces the 
best oats in the world. 

Not content with 
these achievements in 
managing nature, the Scot 
has made a name 
for himself as a manu- 
facturer of foodstuffs. 
Indeed, Scotland has 
among its various sobri- 
quets “The Land of 
Cakes.”” It is easy to 
understand how the Scot 
came to be a master in 
the making of such things 
as scones, but it is more difficult to explain how he gained his skill 
at making ‘‘ French pastries.”” These gracefully designed and 
dexterously made cakes are splendidly displayed in bakers’ shops 
in Scottish towns, and arouse considerable appreciative comment 
from visitors. Out of the baking industry has come the biscuit 
industry, another of Scotland’s specialities, and one that has been 
greatly extended during the last decade. 

Another type of window display which is favourably men- 
tioned by visitors is to be seen in the confectioners’ shops. ‘The 
Scot has a sweeter tooth than the Englishman, and the number 
of Scottish towns which have given their names to particular 
sweetmeats is quite remarkable. Several large works in the 
Glasgow and Edinburgh districts established strong positions for 
themselves as confectionery manufacturers, particularly of the 
“boiled” type of sweet. They had a large export market. 
Since the War, however, the position in the industry has changed. 
In England certain chocolate-making firms have greatly extended 
their businesses. In Scotland some sweet manufacturers have 
successfully established chains of retail shops, which have not 
stopped at the Border, but have invaded England. 


also 





TRAWLERS LANDING CATCH AT THE FISH 
ABERDEEN 
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A branch the 
foodstuffs industry vhich 
has made consi: :rable 
progress recently the 
canning of fruit, vege- 
tables, and fish. Veral 
canneries have been 
opened or extenc d in 
Scotland during t last 
decade, particula on 
the east coast. So: e are 
associated with cai ‘eries 
in England, and th: 3cot- 
tish works specia! :e in 
canning some of the ood- 
stuffs for which Sc ‘land 
is famous. 

Closely asso ‘ated 
with canning is the : ianu- 
facture of marmalace and 
jam. Marmalade :: one 
of the things to ‘vhich 
Dundee has given its 
name. Paisley is another 
centre at which it is made. 


MARKET, 


Jams are particularly 
associated with the fruit- 
growing districts—that is 
to say, Angus, South-east Perthshire, and the Clyde Valley. It 
is interesting that Glasgow is situated within a few miles of one 
of the leading fruit-cultivating districts in Great Britain. 

In addition to all of these things to eat, several proprietary 
foodstuffs are manufactured in Scotland, and some of them have 
a considerable export trade. 

Many other industries fall outside of the grouping used in 
this article. Much of the fine writing and coated paper used in 
Great Britain is made in Scotland. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
do a good deal of Great Britain’s printing, particularly of books. 
The second largest British rubber manufacturing firm is in Edin- 
burgh, and waterproofing gives employment to many people in 
Scotland. A considerable amount of the dyeing and finishing 
of the textile products of Yorkshire and Lancashire is done in 
Paisley. And so on. It is not our intention, however, to bring 
this article to its conclusion by means of a catalogue. The ex- 
amples which have been given of what Scotland makes, and of 
where she makes it, will, we believe, have been sufficient to have 
demonstrated that there is solid justification behind the claim that 
““ Made in Scotland” is a mark implying high quality. 
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Al Garden by Hart 





WE SPECIALISE IN TASTEFULLY LAID OUT 


ORNAMENTAL 
GARDENS 


TENNIS COURTS 
BOWLING GREENS 
SPORTS GROUNDS 





GARDEN 
CONTRACTORS 
for Garden Club, 


Scottish House, 
Scottish Flats, and GOLF COURSES 
many individual AERODROMES 
ee Suppliers also of Path 
EXHIBITION. Material, Rockery Stones, 


Rustic Garden Furniture, etc 


Sites Inspected. - Plans and Estimates Submitted 
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CHRONICLE 
Regd. Office : 





MAXWELL M. HART L'?: 


VIC TFORIA STREET, LONDON, 8§.W.1 
BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 4 
162, BUCHANAN STREET GLASGOW, C.: 
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A GREAT 
“NATURAL” 


ZOO 


The Zoological Park: 
Edinburgh 


One of the Largest and 
Finest Zoos in Europe 
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sai INBURGH.” . WwW. ING RAM, F.S.1. oan bak 
SPORTING AND ESTATE AGENT, 90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
THE ESTATES OF GLENETIVE AND BARRS 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AMIDST MAGNIFICENT MOUNTAIN SCENERY AT THE HEAD OF LOCH ETIVE. 


ARGYLLSHIRE 


35 STAG FOREST. 6 MILES SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING. NUMBER OF TROUT LOCHS. NO CROFTERS NO SHEEP STOCK, 


ae GLENETIVE HOUSE 


Faces South over the River Etive near the head of the Loch. 








Is well sheltered by nicely wooded policies, and contains : 
3 RECEPTION, 
11 BEDROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS. 
AND AMPLE SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODATION. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, 
TENNIS COURT GARDEN. 
GARAGING (for 5 cars) and STABLES. 

6 SERVICE COTTAGES. 


GLENETIVE LODGE. Pee: = a poo ' . ; : . 
ACCESSIBLE BY MOTOR, ROAD AND SEA. 45FT. MOTOR YACHT INCLUDED IN SALE, 


35 STAGS 


6 MILES SALMON FISHING 
SEA TROUT AND TROUT LOCHS 


BARRS LODGE 


Looking South across Loch Etive to Ben Cruachan, 
contains : 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOM, SERVANTS’ ROOMS, Ete. 


PRIVATE PIER. BOATHOUSE AND SLIPWAY. 





MIGHT SELL SEPARATELY. 


VIEW LOOKING TOWARD GLENETIVE. 


Illustrated Sale Particulars from the Sole Selling Agents: 
Cc. W. INGRAM, F.S.L, 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 9, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Tel.: Edinburgh 32251.) 














Grey Owl’s first book 


OVER 20,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


MEN of the LAST 
FRONTIER 


is now published at 


Ss. net 


In this book 
GREY OWL tells the 
exciting story of his life and 
how in the solitudes he came to 
make friends with the beavers. It was as a 
result of this book that he was made supervisor 
under the Canadian Government of the preserve where 
beaver and other wild creatures of the vanishing frontier may live 
in peace and safety. It is in truth a saga of the great North-West. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 


20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Making plans 


OY 


your new garden? 


Then the ‘ 


‘COUNTRY LIFE” 


AMATEUR SERIES can help you 


5 S. net. 


POST 4d. 


EXTRA 


ALPINE 
CULTURE 


FOR 


AMATEURS 
(Just Published) 
By GWENDOLYN ANLEY $ 


With a foreword by 


Feeling that a handbook dealing with Alpine House 
greatly needed, the 
t, made 
America and Japan to round off her studies, and 


Culture was 
a well-known expert 


shows how this absorbing 


a success. 


I 








HARDY 


FOR 


By The REV. 


The hardy bulbs which are dealt with in this 
book are those which are, 


the most tractable hardy bulbs in greenhouses 


3 wars cuuTuery 


The cultivation of Alpine Plants is 
completely covered, and included are chapters on 
Propagation, Pests, Collecting 


for amateurs 


AMATEURS ‘ 
JOSEPH 


on the whole, the 


With the intention of assisting those making a new 
garden or re-planning their present site, the 
Country Life Amateur Series of gardening books 
by acknowledged experts was introduced. Each 
year new titles are added and every angle of gar- 
den work is being considered. Each volume is 
fully iliustrated. Size 7j"” « 5)’ 


HOUSE ~~ 
3 Avpiue HULSE 


CUCU 


G. P. BAKER it , hy Ane 


author, who is 
several visits to 





hobby can be made 
> & cwenporvn antey 


. Bulbs and Shrubs. 


IRIS CULTURE 
FOR AMATEURS 


By L. F. PESEL 
and R. SPENDER 


One author is editor of the Iris Society 
publications and the other a distinguished 
who knows the amateur point 
Full account is taken of American 
Illustrated with phote- 


amateur, 
of view. 
developments. 
graphs. 


3ULBS 


JACOB > 


most useful. The growing of bulbs and hints ye! 
on the selection of the best species is covered. -} se 
and there is a chapter about growing some of if MV 


and rooms. 


77 


al 
al 





RHODODENDRONS 


FOR AMATEURS 
By E. H. M. COX 


This volume, as its title implies, is strictly 
utilitarian in its purpose, and has been 
written in order to supply amateur growers 
of this fascinating genus Rhododendron with 
information of a simple and practical nature. 


We shall be pleased to send upon request a com- 
plete List of books dealing with the garden, 
including Ornamental, Rock and Water Gardens, 
Roses, Gentians, etc. 


20 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The 


Development of the 
English Garden 


HISTORIC 
GARDENS 
of ENGLAND 


By THE LADY ROCKLEY 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


















No country in the world can boast of so man 
or such a variety of gardens as England, and 
a.though through the centuries our style of 
gardening has been influenced by fashion: 
prevailing in other countries, the nationa 
spirit has steadily developed until to-day this 
intense love of gardening is all-prevailing, and 
in this book an historical survey of this de. 
velopment and the story of some of the plants 
which beautify the gardens are given. This 
growth and change are fully illustrated from 
6 photographs, and each is accompanied by 
page describing the history of house and garden 
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The book is intended principally for persons 
redecorating or equipping an existing house, 
but some who are building homes afresh 
will find it useful to supplement the many 
books which cover domestic architecture. 
It is a new and revised edition of ‘‘ Design 
in the Home,” now out of print, and 
contains almost wholly new photographs 
and colour plates. 
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Lenare 
Miss Rosamund Broughton is the only daughter 


MISS BROUGHTON 
of Sir Delves and Lady Broughton and is to be 
married to Lord Lovat. who succeeded his father 


as fifteenth Baron in 1933 
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FARMING AND DEFENCE 


AST week’s debates, in both Houses, on the subject 
of farming and defence, indeterminate though they 
were, at least helped to remove misunderstanding, 
and have done some further service in bringing 

once more before everybody concerned the vital nature 
of the questions involved and the impossibility of basing 
any policy upon a conflict of interest between town and 
country. With many of Lord Addison’s criticisms, and 
with much of his estimate of the present situation, it would 
be difficult to disagree, particularly when he dwelt on the 
enormous acreage which has gone out of cultivation since 
the end of the War, the diminution of employment caused 
by the increase of rough grazing, and the drift of agricultural 
workers and their families to the towns. ‘The responsibility 
for these things, however, cannot be thrown upon the 
shoulders of our present rulers, who may fairly reply—as 
Mr. Morrison told Mr. Lloyd George bluntly in the 
Commons—that, since the day when that statesman became 
Chancellor in 1909, no Government had helped or supported 
the farming industry in this country until the National 
Government arrived. Also, Lord Addison’s complaints must 
clearly be related to the policy of his Party, which, as set 
out in its official literature, gives the impression, as Lord 
Cranworth said in the course of the debate, that the Elysian 
fields were a shoddy dream in comparison with the bliss 
promised for agriculture under the next Labour Govern- 
ment. ‘The bliss, however, is only to be obtained by nation- 
alisation—a somewhat dubious resort in a land much over- 
burdened with bureaucrats already. As for Mr. Lloyd 
George, putting aside flights of rhetoric and envenomed 
shafts, his difference from the Government was undoubtedly 
stated very truly by Mr. Robert Boothby, who said he 
thought that the Government were probably moving too 
slowly in the right direction, whereas if Mr. Lloyd George 
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were in Mr. Morrison’s place he would go ver fast jp 
the wrong direction. 

While, therefore, the farming community b ve been 
reassured with regard to their impression that the over. 


ment had ruled out, from their plans for nationa! ‘efenge 


any thought of putting home agriculture in a p: tion to 
expand its production in peace-time, so that in ‘ime of 
emergency it would be able to fulfil its proper i ctions 
it is clear that the Government must now carry ir pro. 
fessions into practice and move more rapidly in \ at My 
Boothby calls the right direction. During the irse of 
the Commons debate, Mr. de Rothschild called  :tentioy 
to Sir Daniel Hall’s impressive scheme for plac ig large 
areas of grassland under a Government corporatic : of the 
Forestry Commission type, in order to form par. of oy 
agricultural reserves. ‘This scheme has already bee» turned 


down by the Government, but it certainly merits reconsider. 
ation. Another question raised by a good many \iembers 
was that of the farmers’ lack of capital. Contraction js 
inevitable in an industry that has {3,000,000 a year drained 
from it in death duties. And the fact that credit facilities 

both long-term and short-term—are inadequate, in spite 
of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, is not denied, 
and there is no doubt that production could be increased 
by making credits available on the cheapest possible terms, 
If these and other practical points raised in this useful de- 
bate are tackled quickly—especially the question of credits 
the misunderstandings which, in spite of the deputation 
to Mr. Morrison, still partially remain may be wholly 
removed. It certainly would be very foolish on the part 
of the farmers to espouse a policy of direct hostility to the 
Government and so lose many of the friends they have been 
making of recent years. The job of the N.F.U. is to keep 
the Government moving in the right direction, not to 
embarrass it so that it cannot move at all. 


POLO PROSPECTS 


EXT June we are due to meet the might of America 
| \ in the thirteenth series of matches for the West- 
chester Cup at Meadow Brook, and much of the 
interest in this year’s London season has been in the form 
of our probable representatives and of some of the ponies 
they are likely to play. In 1936 we were beaten only by 10-4 
and 8-6, and for next year the hopes of our success are 
high. ‘To be sure, the American team will be extraordinarily 
powerful, rated in the aggregate probably in the neighbour- 
hood of 40 goals and mounted on some of the finest ponies 
in the world. But we, too, have what is probably the best 
team we have had since the War, and by the time they are 
concentrated in California next March their ponies should 
be equal to those of America. Already the nucleus of a 
string of ponies has been collected by the H.P.A., and, 
now that our team has been selected and has been invited 
to state what ponies they know of that they would like to 
play, every effort is being made to obtain these by the 
Selection Committee, either by purchase or some other 
arrangement. In modern polo, which is played at a tre- 
mendous pace, ponies are at least 75 per cent. of the game, 
especially in international matches ; nothing but the very 
best (they are all thoroughbreds) is good enough, and each 
man has his individual needs. Much has been done already 
in the matter of fitting the players with ponies, and more 
will be done during the winter when most of our men will 
be playing in America, Argentina, and in India. 

The captain of our team, on the field, is ‘0 be 
Mr. Gerald Balding, by common accord ou: best 
player and tactician; and the remainder of the “ so iad’ 
from whom our ultimate four will be selected are: Mr. 
Eric Tyrrell-Martin, our captain in 1936; Mr. Hi sketh 
Hughes, and Captain Humphrey Guinness—all tried _ nter- 
nationals ; Mr. Aidan Roark, whose form in Londo: this 
season has been brilliant; Mr. R. Skene, and Mr. John 
Lakin. ‘The post of non-playing captain, an all-imp rtant 
appointment, is as yet not filled, as, unfortunately, th ideal 
candidate, Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Gairdner, the Che »man 
of the Selection Committee, has been prevented [rom 
accepting by his military duties. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 





ENGLISH “ DEMEURES HISTORIQUES” 
DELEGATION of fifty members of the French 
and Belgian “‘ Demeures Historiques ” Associa- 
tions spent last week visiting a number of country 
houses chiefly in the west of England. ‘The visit 

was arranged by the National ‘Trust in return for a similar 

visit to French chateaux in the previous year. ‘The party 
made their headquarters in Bath, and visited twelve houses 
in that district, as well as Salisbury Cathedral, Glastonbury 

Abbey and Malmesbury Abbey, where they listened to an 

address by Dr. ‘Tancred Borenius. Among the houses 

visited at which they were hospitably received by the owners, 
either to luncheon or tea, were Bowood, Westwood Manor, 

Badminton, Corsham, Montacute, Wilton, and Longleat. 

On the Thursday evening M. Pelgrims de Bigard, the 

President of the Belgian, and M. Frangois Carvallo, secre- 

tary of the French, Associations, broadcasted the impressions 

of their visit from the Western Regional. On the Friday 
the two delegations were entertained to luncheon and tea 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Bath, who afterwards 
conducted them on a tour of the city. ‘That same evening 
they travelled to London, and on the following day visited 
Penshurst, Knole, and Ightham Mote in Kent. Nearly all 
the visitors are themselves distinguished owners of important 
chateaux. While they thoroughly enjoyed all they saw, 
they were perhaps most impressed by the magnificent stables 
of country houses, particularly at Badminton. ‘The party 
were joined by two Italian officials from the Ministry of 

Education in Rome, sent over with the express purpose of 

starting a Demeure Historique movement in Italy on similar 

lines. The outcome of this visit has been a decision to 
establish an international committee, in which it is hoped 
that members from all European countries will eventually 


be included. 


EMPIRE ANIMALS 

HE British Commonwealth justly prides itself on 

leading the world in the preservation of its wild animals 
—before it is too late—by means of game reserves, national 
parks, and control of hunting. But two recent letters in 
Correspondence have shown that all is not well in at least 
two places. "The Malayan national park, founded in theory 
two years ago, apparently does not yet exist in fact, though 
unique species are yearly in greater peril of extinction. 
And Cyprus, that Cinderella of British possessions, is said 
to possess a race of wild sheep, allied to but distinct from 
the moufflon, for which complete protection is an urgent 
necessity if they are to be saved from extinction by local 
poachers. At last the official indifference to the island’s 
Magnificent ancient monuments has been overcome, and 
increasing numbers of people are discovering Cyprus as a 
winter resort. Let a similar measure of care now be ex- 
tended to its fauna. ‘The Cyprus wild sheep is reported 
tobe a! ied to the red or Gmelin’s sheep (Ovis ovis orientalis), 
but que distinct from the moufflon of Sardinia. It has been 
Sugges +d that the native shepherds could be given a trifling 
reward by the Government to act as guardians to the wild 
sheep, »acked up by the forest officers and constabulary. 


GAMBLING ON BIRDS 

HE better that people get to know any species of 

creatures the less will they tolerate needless cruelty 
being inflicted on them. It is an extraordinary thing that, 
at a time when watching birds passionately preoccupies 
one section of the population, to the extent that an Institute 
of Field Ornithology named after a great statesman has 
been established at Oxford University, another kind of 
person has surreptitiously revived the watching of fighting 
cocks. ‘This unpleasant form of sport was till lately sup- 
posed to be as dead as the Prince Regent. But the modern 
addiction to gambling—or, possibly, the persistent en- 
deavours of authority to suppress gambling on legitimate 
forms of sport—has led to cock-fighting on a scale necessitat- 
ing Sir Robert Gower’s Act. If people must gamble, and 
gamble on birds, the fourth Annual Report of the British 
Trust for Ornithology opens up as fascinating a vista of 
hazards as any contained in the Betting Books of White’s 
or Boodle’s. ‘‘ That the blue tit aged eight (or the rook aged 
twelve) will turn up again next year,” for instance, or 
“That the same kingfishers will nest in a specified hole 
next vear ’’—although observations tend to show that, 
while the hole is always occupied, neither the same birds 
nor any of their chicks return to it. Perhaps, however, 
ornithologists would not welcome the intrusion of the tout 
and tipster or, still worse, the Suspicious Loiterer, into 
the calm atmosphere of the hide. 


ON MOTORING THROUGH ENGLAND 


Beneath large skies that glow and brood 
Hurries the land from mood to mood ; 
The downland’s mimic mountains pass 
Austere and treeless, clothed in grass, 
Then osiered levels of the vale, 

Beside whose winding waters, twinned 
By blown reflections blurred and pale, 
The willows flash to every wind. 


Beside the creeping Isis set 

Now climbs the road, and climbing yet 
Achieves an older land, where lies, 

As vast and empty as its skies, 

And all in sullen order rolled, 

Wold beyond grey and rising wold ; 


Till, poised upon this final crest, 
Where breaks in space the falling world, 
We, looking on the sudden west, 
See clouds like mountains, poised and furled 
Or floating baseless in clear light ; 
While scarcely lower, height with height 
Leagued in translucent purple, stand 
Mountains like clouds about the land. 
ANTHONY FFETTYPLACE. 


ANOTHER TRY 
N this Saturday we shall once again be hoping for the 
best in a Test match—hoping that the weather will be 
kind, a good deal kinder than it was at Manchester, and 
that, if it has to show any favouritism, it will be to our 
side. England has been hardly used in regard to the 
fingers of its champions, and now Hutton has had to follow 
Ames into retirement. ‘The eleven—or, rather, the thirteen 
chosen for this Leeds match looks just a little less solid 
in batting, with a slightly longer tail than its predecessors; 
but it is bowling rather than batting that we have wanted, 
and the team of bowlers is surely the best we have yet 
produced this year. Bowes, who has been in very good 
form all the year, is now passed fit for the big occasion ; 
and Farnes, by his fine achievement against the Players, 
emphatically bowled himself back into the side again. It 
is to be hoped that Gibb’s knock on the head will allow him 
to play. If he does, and if that beautiful batsman, Yardley, 
gets his place also, we shall have the phenomenon of two 
members of a University side playing for England. ‘This 
must at any time be a rare one, and would be the more 
curious this year, since the Cambridge eleven, though it 
did much better than Oxford at Lord’s, was admittedly 
far from a great one. 
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LORD COTTESLOE’'S JUBILEE 
TT HE gods would seem to bestow some measure of their 
youth and immortality on rifle shots. ‘They could and 
should not do less, for is not the youngest and best of them 
an archer? Many men shoot well to a ripe age, and 
carry their years lightly on the ranges, perhaps because 
serenity of spirit and optimism are every whit as necessary 
to the marksman as the steadiness of hand and clarity of 
vision which indicate a certain wisdom in living. And 
one of the charms of revisiting Bisley after many years is 
to meet again the tigers one knew and to find them still 
tigers, with sons to shoot against worthy of their sires. 
At this Bisley there were the Fremantles, the Maxwelis, the 
Fultons and the Thomsons ; but it is Lord Cottesloe who 
has achieved what must be the most enviable of all records 
by celebrating this year his diamond shooting jubilee at 
Wimbledon and Bisley by shooting not only Match but 
Service rifle. As captain of the English VIII he vindicated 
his generalship in no uncertain fashion when they won, 
despite a curious Scottish certainty that the result would 
be different. But in another of his many capacities, as 
Chairman of the National Rifle Association Bisley Com- 
mittee, his hosts of Scottish friends will join the southerners 
in wishing him many more successful Bisleys in the years 
to come. 


GLYN PHILPOT 

MEMORIAL exhibition at a national gallery is an 

honour paid to very few contemporary artists : Orpen 
and MacEvoy at Trafalgar Square, Sargent and Tonks at 
Millbank are the ones since the War that come to mind. 
None has been of greater interest, or revealed a more 
challenging personality, than the present collection of over 
eighty works by Glyn Philpot, R.A., at the Tate Gallery. 
When he died last year he was only fifty-three, and it was 
only during the last seven years of his life that his style 
of painting underwent the profound change which produces 
the startling contrasts between the two halves of this 
exhibition: the predominantly dark, rich, and fully 
modelled convention of his first style ; and the loose, light, 
emotional technique of the last. For a painter of Philpot’s 
reputation and integrity to make so complete and largely 
successful a break with his past is extremely rare, and 
demands, among other qualities, great courage. Yet, 
reviewing his working career as we can now, his volte face 
appears less surprising. His earlier painting shows how 
impressionable and catholic were his appreciations of his 
contemporaries. Sargent must have influenced him deeply 
in much of his earlier painting, culminating in “ La 
Zazarosa”’; Orpen in “ Street Accident” and “ Italian 
Soldier ” ; Connard in “ Portrait Sketch of Mrs. Mond.” 
And a kind of pre-Raphaelite, or archaic, grand manner 
had an intermittent attraction for him. The other side 
to his brilliant facility and ardour was a self-questioning 
honesty and real fear of stagnation or too settled convictions. 
In the disturbed transitional years between 1920 and 1930 
he felt the pre-War basis of his whole outlook cramped 
and crumbling. A new light—or will-o’-the-wisp—Vitality, 
beckoned him from the tried path towards an objective 
at once more crude and more etherial. 


GOOD RUNNING 
WE may hope that the Olympic Games of 1940 will 
take place in a less uncomfortable world than that of 
1938. It has now been stated that they will not be held 
in Tokyo, a very prudent decision in the circumstances ; 
and Finland, that country of mighty long-distance runners, 
will probably be the much more soothing venue. Meanwhile, 
some of the runners whom we may expect to represent 
us there have been distinguishing themselves in our own- 
Championships. D. O. Finlay, a hurdler wonderfully 
consistent in his brilliancy, won his championship for the 
seventh consecutive year, a feat equalled as a walker by 
A. A. Cooper. A. G. K. Brown again just produced that 
final foot or so of which he always seems capable, to get 
the better of two most formidable rivals in the quarter, 
Pennington and Roberts; and Wooderson strolled away 
with the mile completely at his ease in fourteen seconds 
over the four minutes. The two sprints went abroad, 
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and so, as usual, did most of the field events ; but those 
who take these defeats greatly to heart will rejoice that 
Blakeway, representing the Achilles Club, was victorious in 
throwing the javelin. Now, on this Saturday, Oxford and 
Cambridge meet Princeton and Cornell, and, judging by 
the last University sports, ours should be a well balanced 
team with reasonable hopes of success. 


DR. GODOLPHIN’S HOUSE 

LTHOUGH it is unlikely that Baylis House, near 

Slough, was designed by Wren, as local tradition 
affirms, it is none the less a charming building of Wren’s 
time, and it will be a great pity if the threat of demolition 
that now hangs over it is not averted. Built in 1695 for Dr. 
Godolphin, the Provost of Eton, it was afterwards occupied 
by Lord Chesterfield, and in more recent times has been a 
school and a hotel. Now small houses and villas are 
springing up around it, and, unless some new use can be 
found for it, it is likely to be pulled down. Mr. Bolton has 
advanced reasons for considering that the designer was 
John James, who is alluded to by a contemporary as “ the 
Dean’s domestic architect.” Godolphin, however, probably 
applied to Wren for a design for Upper School at Eton, 
which was built when he was Provost ; and at Windsor, 
besides his work at the Castle, there is the charming Guild- 
hall, standing on a substructure of pillars. The story goes 
that in designing the Guildhall Wren omitted a row of pillars 
down the centre, to the alarm of the Mayor, who insisted 
that they should be inserted. Wren complied, but he left 
the Mayor to find out that there was a small gap between 
the tops of each of them and the floor which they were 
supposed to support. 


THE UNEDUCATED TROUT 


Oh, pretty trout, since you must die 
(Poor unsuspecting one) 

Pray tell me, will you choose your fly ? 
Rough Olive? Or Blue Dun ? 


The wind is in the south to-day, 
And down by Shackley Mill 

I have a fancy that you may 
Prefer an orange quill. 


Or shall I throw a Zulu down 

Above your lazy head ? 

Blue Upright—Mayfly—or March Brown 
Or February Red ? 


Here where the drooping willows meet 
My fly of flies I fling, 

A Greenwell Glory, fat and sweet, 
With dainty Woodcock wing ! 

Is there no music in that name ? 

No lure in such a fly? 

Oh undiscerning trout, for shame ! 


Here—take this worm, and die! 
PEGGIE DE BRETT. 


NAUTICAL RESEARCH 
6 kv Society for Nautical Research, whose Annual Report 
has just been published, embraces so many activities 
that to the ordinary person its name may be rather mis- 
leading. It made itself responsible for the restoration of 
the Victory, which in 1937 attracted over 100,000 visitors ; 
it has built a Victory Museum, now nearly completed; 
and a special committee maintains those fine old ships, the 
Implacable and the Foudroyant, as a holiday home for boys 
and girls. ‘The restoration of the IJmplacable is going 
steadily forward, and the reconstruction of its poop has 
now been finished ; but funds are still needed both to com- 
plete the work and to endow hammocks as a memorial to 
Lord Jellicoe. But, perhaps, the Society’s greatest achieve- 
ment is the Maritime Museum at Greenwich, for it is 
owing to its persistent championing of the project and the 
generosity of Sir James Caird, one of its most distinguished 
members, that it has become an accomplished and glorious 
fact. Members of the Society have added many treasures 
to its collections, some of which are illustrated in the 
Report. This month sees two special exhibitions—one 
illustrating the development of naval architecture and the 
other a unique collection of Pepys books and papers. 
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GOODWOOD 





THE COURSE LOOKING 


HO, yielding to the lure of alliteration, first coined 
the phrase ‘“‘ Glorious Goodwood ”’ nobody knows, 
but glorious it has remained in all accounts of the 
meeting that one can remember; and glorious, in 
spite of the catchiness of the words, is the inevitable 
adjective, not only for the race week, but for the place all the 
year round. Some of the best racing of the year, nearly all the 
best horses, and most of the best people (“‘ of course ’’), are to 
be seen there, but in a scenic setting that, however good each 
may be in their several ways, always impresses itself as better still. 
Even when the roads climbing to this upland are choked with 
cars so that it seems that one will never reach the course, and 
the downs have become car parks, and that Celtic hilltop town 
known as the Trundle is black with cheerful crowds, the magnifi- 
cence of the place subordinates everything. In front of one the 
great beech woods of Charlton Forest roll for miles to the northern 
skyline across the valley, with its little flint villages, below the 
course. ‘The starters canter by against this vast panorama of 
checkered sun and shade, and the eye can follow them homeward 
all the way from the projecting spur above East Dean where the 
longer races start. There they are, tiny dots of colour across 
the intervening combe ; coming round by the woods of Charlton 
Park on the right, then into the straight past the Stands— 
thudding hoofs on the firm downland turf, flashing against the 
blue distance—past the winning-post, and coming to a halt up the 
Trundle slopes. 
It is a picture of racing at its finest, the national sport dis- 


NORTHWARD OVER CHARLTON 


FOREST 


played in a setting of which the beauty enhances its finest qualities. 
The sweeping horizon and great sense of space, that at all times 
make one long to be on a horse there, seem to find their fulfilment 
in that last dash of silk and gleaming flanks. 

Then a glance behind suddenly makes it all—the turmoil 
of the rails, the crowds, the champagne bars—strangely remote. 
The earth has fallen away, and one is in mid-air with twenty miles 
of the Sussex coast unrolled below, flat green and ripening arable, 
like a vast chess-board, stretching to the sea. Far off to the right 
are the cliffs of the Isle of Wight beyond a network of silver 
threads in the green that are Chichester Harbour, Bosham Creek, 
and their network of channels. ‘Tiny ships are rounding Selsey, 
and against it all, in the centre of the picture, rises the slender 
needle of Chichester steeple. Strange to think that Chichester, 
or at least its predecessor, once perched where the Tote is now, 
on the Trundle—before the Romans moved it down below there. 
It was then that the Druids dwelt in Kingly Vale, whose ghosts 
still haunt that eerie, yew-clad combe visible above West Dean 
woods to the west, and marked, even from here, by the graves of 
forgotten kings that prick the skyline. 

Even stranger to think that, before Goodwood was a name 
or races were run on the down, the valley below the course was 
the most famous centre of hunting. The Duke of Monmouth 
was Master of the Charlton Hunt, and down in Charlton village 
you can still find the gaunt classical banqueting house where, 
stiff and tired, the ancestor of the present Duke of Richmond 
penned his account of ‘“‘ The Greatest Chase that ever Was.” 





GOODWOOD HOUSE, AS COMPLETED IN 1800 
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LOOKING BACK FROM THE RACECOURSE 


Twenty miles of Sussex coast beyond Chichester steeple 


Hounds found their fox at 8.15 a.m. on that January day in 1739, 
and ran continuously till 5.50 p.m., when they killed on the edge 
of Arundel Park. From the racecourse one can follow most of 
that epic chase, that covered fifty miles and ranged over West 
Dean, Graffham, Cocking, Bepton, Binderton, Halnaker, Ruel 
Hill, and those landmarks then known as Lady Lewknor’s Buttocks 
which I always take to be Lewin Down and Court Hill, rounded 
hills crowned with twin clumps opposite the racecourse. 

It was the hunting that attracted the first Duke of Richmond, 
a son of Charles II, to Goodwood in 1720, when he built a “‘ box,” 
incorporated in the 
existing house at 
the foot of the 
downs tothe south. 
It is a curious but 
attractive building 
of flint, with a 
much more palatial 
quadrangle of 
stables, and as- 
sumed its present 
form — five sides 
of a hexagon all 
but enclosing a 
courtyard—in 
1800. Its style is 
really that of a 
“marine villa ”’ as 
conceived in the 
days when the 
Regent was build- 
ing himself the 
original Royal 
Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, the two- 
storey classical 
house subse- 
quently encased in 
Nash’s Oriental 
fantasy. The race 
meeting, estab- 
lished at the same 
date in 1802, is 
historically the suc- 
cessor to the 
Charlton, later the 
Goodwood, Hunt 
that finally came 
to an end about 
that time. The 
kennels are now 
the golf club that 
uses part of the 
southern slopes 
below the Grand 
Stand and adjoin- 
ing Goodwood 
park. The races 
are thus one of 
the last private 
park meetings, and 





exceptional character. For Goodwood park can be claimed 
to be the most beautiful example of characteristic English land- 
scape—the more confidently since, by the generosity of succes- 
sive Dukes of Richmond, the public has perpetual access not 
only to the whole of the forest ridge northward to the escarp- 
ment above the Weald, but to the enchanting southern slopes 
as well in the park proper. Like all outstandingly beautiful 
‘“‘ natural ” landscapes, Goodwood park is, of course, an artificial 
creation that has utilised and emphasised the opportunities 
presented by the terrain—a succession of southward-stretching spurs 
and combes. The 
ridges have been 
emphasised by 
plantings of beech 
containing idyllic 
glades and such 
aisle-like avenues 
as the “ Birdless 
Grove ”’ that leads 
in the direction 
of the exquisite 
banqueting house 
known as Carné’s 
Seat (after the gar- 
dener who planted 
most of the trees). 
Near it is the fan- 
tastic and actually 
beautiful little 
grotto made by the 
third Duchess of 
Richmond, the 
famous Sarah 
Lennox. The 
““Seat,’’ command- 
ing the Chichester 
plain, crowns one 
of the spurs, but 
all of them and 
their attendant 
combes have been 
so planted as to 
offer a succession 
of landscape pic- 
tures of the classi- 
cal type painted by 
Richard Wilson, 
sweeping contours 
of turf ascending 
into thickets of 
yew and holly and 
ilex and Scotch 
fir, and dotted 
with juniper, 
which bring per- 
petual summer to 
them and _ splash 
their glaucous 
greens against the 
purple- brown 
blankets of 


it is this that THE BIRDLESS GROVE beech forest in 


gives them their 


One of the aisle-like avenues in the beech woods winter. C.H. 
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A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


A CATHEDRAL IN THE MAKING 


™ WAS saying,” remarked Mr. Datchery to the waiter at 

the Crozier, “I was saying something old is what I 

should prefer, something odd and out of the way ; some- 

thing venerable, architectural and inconvenient... Any- 
thing Cathedraly, now.” As may be seen from this quotation, I 
have been driven to reading “ Edwin Drood ” again—not that I 
ever need much driving ; but it was nothing old that impelled 
me ; it was the sight of a new cathedral, still in its very earliest 
stages, the walls only just springing from the ground, and I 
cannot for the life of me refrain from trying to say how exciting 
it was to the least architectural or ‘ Cathedraly ” of mortals. 

It was Guildford Cathedral that I saw on Stag Hill, which 
is close to the town, 
and, indeed, almost 
in the town, since 
new houses are 
already clustering 
round the bottom of 
the hill. A new 
cathedral cannot 
have the beautifully 
drowsy surround- 
ings of a close with 
its tall elms, like 
Salisbury, or the 
Minor Canon Row 
of Rochester: but 
these small, red- 
roofed houses at the 
foot of a green hill 
make no unpleasant 
substitute. Some 
day an avenue of 
beeches will lead up 
to the great west 
door, and some day 
people will climb to 
the top of the great 
tower and look out 
on one of the noblest 
stretches of view, 
over the county of 
Surrey. At the 
farther end of the 
site stands a. tall 
black cross of teak 
from H.M.S. 
Ganges. It has 
stood there since 
1933, the original 
herald of everything 
that is to come, and 
marks the end of 
what will be the Lady Chapel. Some distance on the near side 
of it is the foundation stone laid by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and here will be the great east window. On the near side of 
that again stands now a tall pile of red bricks, native Surrey 
bricks, and the red walls are slowly and steadily beginning to 
rise. I wish I could convey even a little of the feeling of high- 
spirited adventure that everybody must experience who stands 
in the midst of these tremendous beginnings. This must be 
the same thrill felt hundreds of years ago by those who saw 
laid the earliest stones of what is to-day half as old as time. 
In dangerous times the cathedral may be said to be living danger- 
ously. As the money comes in so the bricks go up, and the 
visitor who puts his modest half-crown into a box can see in 
imagination the pillar which will some day have been built by 
“the passer-by.” 

Already there is much more there than these walls, over 
which some impudent Remus might almost jump. That which 
gives, perhaps, the most enthralling sensation at once of strange- 
ness and reality is the crypt. To the ignorant and unarchitec- 
tural person there seems something essentially old about a crypt. 
I had not, in my stupidity, imagined a new one, and could not 
help saying to my kind guide: “‘ Why, it’s exactly like a real 
crypt.” There, at any rate, it is, all brand new, and yet 
giving already the right vaulted, gloomy and mysterious 
atmosphere. 

It was this crypt which really brought on what I may call the 
Edwin-Droodiness. I was inclined to say to my companion, 
with Durdles: “‘ They don’t show, you see, the old ’uns don’t, 
Mister Jarsper.” I could not resist the feeling that he would 
suddenly pick up a hammer and say: “ Tap, tap, tap—solid 
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THE TEAK CROSS BEYOND THE END OF THE LADY CHAPEL, 
YET TO BE BUILT 


in hollow; and inside solid, hollow again! There you are ! 
Old ’un crumbled away in stone coffin, in vault!” There 
are no old ‘uns in this modern crypt of reinforced concrete, 
where will be such modern things as the heating apparatus 
(I actually saw a flue in the making) ; it may not ever possess 
quite the genuine earthy and death-cold air ; but the concrete 
pillars, rough and not smoothed, have a fine dignified look of 
their own, and need not fear comparisons with the past. It is 
in the crypt, too, that one can best experience the feeling of 
vastness. ‘The whole sub-structure, if that be the right word, 
is completed, and through it one can appreciate at least something 
of the whole great design. One small piece of statistics as to 
the foundations may 
convey a good deal. 
The cathedral will 
stand on piles of con- 
crete reinforced with 
steel bars. Each pile 
weighs five tonsorso, 
and each required 
nearly 1,500 blows of 
a steam hammer 
weighing four tons to 
drive it into its rest- 
ing place. There are 
778 of these piles in 
all. 

That first stage 
has been accom- 
plished, and the 
second stage has 
now been entered 
upon with the laying 
of the first brick. 
I think that I had 
better here quote, 
lest I make a mis- 
take: ‘‘ The second 
objective is the 
building of the 
Chancel, ‘Transepts, 
Crossing under the 
Tower, Chapel of 
Chivalry, Children’s 
Chapel, Chapter 
House, and Vestries 
and Offices included 
in that block.’’ 
When all this is 
done, a temporary 
wall will be built at 
the west end, and 
the Cathedral will 
spring into life, though not into its fullest life, for there 
will still remain to be built the nave, the tower, the Lady 
Chapel, sacristy, and South-east Chapel. If all goes well, that 
first piece of the whole work ought to be finished in 
three years. As to the rest, I do not know, and perhaps no one 
dares exactly to predict. It would be an impertinence for me 
to praise Mr. Maufe’s design. I can only say with respect 
how much I was impressed with its nobility. 

It is, as I said, a very great adventure, and it was this sense 
of spirited and courageous enterprise that made me try to write 
about it. If that adventurous feeling catches a mere visitor 
for a minute by the throat, how much greater must it be for 
those who are in and of the work! There is something desper- 
ately exciting in seeing anything grow. If the comparison be 
not disrespectful—and it is certainly not meant to be—we enjoy 
that excitement when we are very young, when we set out to 
build a house of interlacing sticks, or even a sand castle; and 
I like to think that the builders of the Cathedral have something 
of the same childish ecstasy, as their house takes shape. One 
of the pleasantest little facts about their work seemed to be 
this: I went into what I thought was simply a large wooden 
hut used as an office by the clerk of the works. I went into it 
to look at the model of the Cathedral, and it did not dawn on 
me for a little while that I was in fact in a tiny church with a 
tiny organ, where there are regular services for those who are 
building the Cathedral. That was the last thing I saw, and far 
from the least impressive. ‘Thus it was, perhaps, that served 
and worshipped the builders of Canterbury or Winchester. All 
good fortune to their successors, and may they climb up their 
tower to see that view ! B. D. 
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WHERE DE ROUGEMONT WAS RIGHT. By MICHAEL TERRY 


The recent International Conference on the Refugee problem at Evian draws attention to the proposal for Fewish settlement on 
an intensive scale in the Fitzroy River basin. The following is an objective account of the region obtained on a recent visit. 


AR away on the other side of the world the British flag 

flies over the State of Western Australia. And farther 

away, from the point of view of a Westralian, there is 

the most northern portion of their State, which is known 

as Kimberley. It is a remarkable part, quite different 
from the rest of the lands within these borders, in so much as its 
mountains and rivers are blessed with a monsoonal rainfall. It 
is renowned, too, for curious animals, and the name “ Kimberley ” 
means romance to every person who has had the luck to wander 
there. The old free life of the frontiersman may still be experi- 
enced among the cattlemen and gold-hunters—the explorer can 
even yet name a new range or plot the course of a waterway with 
the certitude that he is not stealing the laurels of some bushman 
whose records have not become known to the “ outside ” world. 
Men still pack guns, blacks raid camps, the “‘ wet ” means idleness 
till transport again becomes possible over the plains or rivers 
that have dried up when the “ dry” comes. And if you don’t 
know how to look after yourself in injury, in food, in finding water, 
in mastering every phase of bushcraft—well, then it’s no place for 
you. Because mother isn’t waiting over the road to comfort you, 
and Nature is inexorable when the new chum falls down on 
the job. 

Towards this area, where life is indeed vital, where blacks 
outnumber whites by ten to one, where only a portion of the 
country has been settled for stock-raising, the Children of Israel 
have turned their eyes. Forced to march once more by the twist 
of events in Europe, they seek some new place beneath the Union 
Jack where they may find three meals a day and a bed not dis- 
turbed by the dread of arrest, some continuity of existence where 
pogroms are not fashionable. Whether or no they will be welcomed 
it is not for me to say; nor is it for me to assert that they will 
make a success of close settlement. For such things are personal 
matters beyond my understanding at the moment—but I do know 
the conditions in this Kimberley which any settler will find. 
And here they are. 

In the extreme north of Western Australia there is the largest 
river in the State. It is the Fitzroy River, which enters the Timor 
Sea close to the tiny seaport of Derby. And this waterway is 
at the southern limit of the mountainous region which extends 


to the north coast; it is at the borderline between the spinifex 
and sandhill desert, typical of much of the interior, and the better 
watered parts blessed by the monsoons which come across from 
Java. Rising in the hinterland among the crags and peaks of 
the King Leopold and Durack Ranges, at first it flows southerly 
towards the open country on the edge of the plains. After this 
first hundred miles it changes course to almost due west for 
King Sound, which it reaches in a little more than two hundred 
miles. 

But this waterway cannot be understood as one understands 
such things in Europe. It is not a sweetly running stream nor 
a murky drain for all times in the year. It is a seasonal drainage 
system, vicious in torrent and flood during the “ wet,” idle but 
not dead during the “dry.”’ For then the sand of its bed is 
exposed between pools which lag behind after the main flow has 
left for the ocean. Some of the pools are not large, and therefore 
useless for the settler who would water his stock; some are at 
least a mile long, deep and wide where the banks hem in the 
waters and rocky bottoms say “ No” to waters which would 
seep away. 

Stout eucalyptuses, white of stem, green-leafed with dense foli- 
age, mark the course from start to finish; but not quite. For about 
twenty miles from the sea the tidal reaches of salt water do not 
suit these gums, and they give place to shrubs and samphire swamps 
where crocodiles lurk and stingrays are ever ready with their 
poisonous tails. Up-stream from this section, however, the 
Fitzroy might be an enormous serpent of green, wandering sinu- 
ously through a land where red predominates. For sand and 
rocks in Australia oxidise most commonly to red, and thus the 
white sands of the Sahara mean nothing ‘“‘ down under.” 

Out from the river gums are many sorts of smaller trees, 
sometimes among, sometimes apart from, the almost ubiquitous 
scrub which covers the land where it is sandy or loamy. Here open 
plains are infrequent. But higher, towards the source, black soil 
plains become the order of the miles, and there one may drive 
over open grassy plains waving yellow like wheat ready for the 
harvester, or short and green, newly born by Mother Rain. 

About this area De Rougemont wandered, and when at last 
he regained civilisation his stories of what he had seen were scoffed 








GEIKIE GORGE, A WONDERFUL POOL IN THE FITZROY RIVER NEAR FITZROY CROSSING. 


Swordfish, sharks, stingrays exploring up-stream when the floods connect this place with the sea, have been trapped and 


now live in fresh water. This gorge may some day be used for hydro-electric power 
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AT FITZROY CROSSING THE FERTILITY OF THE 
RIVERSIDE FLATS IS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
HOTEL GARDEN 


at by the practical people of the cities. "They would not believe 
that he had ridden turtles in the sea, they were simply amused 
when he talked of acres of flying foxes (a huge breed of bat) which 
darkened the moon by their numbers ; they knew it was ridiculous 
for sharks, swordfish, stingrays, and crocodiles to be 200 miles 
from the ocean. He said they were living in pools of fresh water, 
having been trapped when their explorations at the end of the 
wet season stranded them till the next time the river was wholly 
connected with the salt sea. Of course, the man was just another 
Baron Munchhausen. And so he died discredited. But De 
Rougemont is being vindicated time and time again. I have seen 
many of the things he reported, and I know he may have been 
muddled by places and times, but not in what he said he saw. 

And as for the adventure which may still steal upon the 
adventurer—well, not long ago Texas Jack 
got wild with his mate, drew one of the 
guns he always packed, and fired at him. 
Unused to this sort of thing, his mate 
ran up a tree, like the iguana which seeks 
to escape anenemy. But after a while this 
man too got a revolver, and they had a 
stand-up match. So now he introduces 
himself as the man who shot Texas 
Jack, although he, poor devil, did not 
die of the wound, but lived to die horribly 
on the Queensland border, when his 
water ran out in the heat of summer. 

Soon after this I happened to come 
to Fitzroy Crossing with an expedition 
just when six cattle killers, wild blacks 
from the ranges, had been collected by 
the Trooper stationed at this township 
consisting of hotel, store, and post-office. 
Chained together, the miscreants were 
secured to a tree, for in no other manner 
could they be held, as there was no lock- 
up, and the trooper was_ seriously 
wounded. There was a horrible gash 
on his head where they had tried to 
batter his brains out while he was bending 
over the fire cooking the evening meal 
for the camp. 

But these high lights are infrequent, 
and as a rule the life of the cattleman 
goes on as smoothly as seasons and stock 
worries permit. He tends his herds, 
he selects his beasts for market, droves 
them two hundred miles or more to 
Derby, where they are shipped alive to 
the butchers at Fremantle ; he digs his 
wells, oils his windmills. And usually 
he has each year a few weeks’ enjoyment 
down in Perth, where cinemas and races 
and sometimes an hotel bar help him to 
relax after the rigours of the plains. 

Sheep also play a large part in the 
affairs of the Fitzroy River. There are 
several considerable flocks ; Noonkanbah 
station shears about 60,000 each year, 
or did when last I was there. ‘They are 
boring for oil near Fitzroy Crossing, 
and always there are a few prospectors 
out in the ranges washing “dirt” in 
the gullies, hoping to find enough gold 
to set up machinery for production on 
a grand scale. All the same, it is essen- 
tially only a partly settled land, where 
the gambling chance is still strong and 
a man can work out his salvation, even 
his perdition, almost as he pleases. 

But it awaits the next phase in its 


A BAOBAB TREE AT MOUNT ANDERSON ON THE 
FITZROY RIVER, PECULIAR TO NORTH-WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA BUT FOUND ALSO IN THE SUDAN 


development. It awaits a larger population, close settlement, 
and mixed farming. It awaits finance to hem in the flood 
waters so that for all times of the year there shall be pipe lines 
filled for irrigation. It awaits roads which will not be bog-holes 
in the wet season, it needs the amenities of life which attract the 
settler not in dozens but, when the circumstances are set right, 
in thousands. Only then will the Fitzroy River prove that it 
can produce more than a few head of cattle, some sheep, but little 
else. For its riverside flats h Government reports 
established this years ago, gardens at the homesteads have sup- 
ported their conclusions ever since. But—and my interest in 
this is solely because I am Empire-minded—one hopes that this 
justification of tenure will be better established quite soon. For 
we are not happy about the development rate of White Australia. 








A POLICE PARTY BRINGING IN KIMBERLEY BLACKS, APPREHENDED 


FOR CATTLE SPEARING 





HORSES DIE FREQUENTLY WITH “ WALKABOUT” DISEASE IN THE 
KIMBERLEYS, BUT DONKEYS AND CAMELS ARE IMMUNE 





N a previous article I gave some account of the experiment 

conducted at Ardverikie by Colonel Horlick with a view to 

improving the breed of deer. In the present one I propose 

giving an account of a similar experiment which has been 

undertaken by Herr Franz Vogt at Schneeborg in Czecho- 
Slovakia. For this I am much indebted to my friend Mr. Michael 
Creswell, who very kindly supplied me with a translation from 
the book written by Herr Vogt in German, in which he gives an 
account of his undertaking. 

Schneeborg is a hill rising to about 3,oooft., lying between 
Dresden and Prague. Here Herr Vogt fenced in a forest, mainly 
of spruce, of 600 acres, divided into three enclosures of equal size. 
The formation is of sandstone, the forest consisting of fir, pine, 
and beech, with good coverts and pastures. The climate is cold, 
with a good deal of snow in winter. The local deer are good in 
type, but with heads seldom reaching a weight of over 6 kilograms. 
(A kilogram is roughly 2 1-5lb.) Herr Vogt’s stock consists 
partly of the native strain, partly of Silesian deer introduced in 
1928, and partly of Danubian deer from the forests of Count 
Ivan Drascovitch at Sellye in Hungary. The Silesian strain is 
characterised by strong, well developed crowns, but with weak 
lower points; while the lower points of the Slovenian heads 
are good, with good general shape, length and span. As a rule, 
these Slovenian heads have fewer points than those from Silesia. 

The experiments have been conducted on two general 
principles : 


(1) That of intensive feeding. 


(2) That of selected inter-breeding from the three separate 
stocks. 


In one enclosure are kept all Silesian hinds with Slovenian stags’ 
In the other two are, in each. five Slovenian hinds, all the indigenous 
deer, and all the Silesian stags, equally divided between each. 
Subsequently all the hinds were shut out of one enclosure, breeding 
thus being restricted to the other two only. 

It was found that hinds of good stock pass on their character- 
istics as regards heads. Stags seldom pass on their good character- 
istics, direct, to their male offspring. Inheritance thus seems 
to be through the female line, so that the care and selection of 
hinds is of primary importance. This fact is only too frequently 
ignored in the case of Scottish deer, and I would most emphatically 
urge those sportsmen in this 
country who wish to improve 
their stock to pay particular 
attention to this vital point. 

At Schneeborg, late calves, 
their mothers (except when par- 
ticularly strong), weak hinds in 
general, and stags with badly 
shaped heads are always shot. 
One year old stags are only 
shot when weak in body; and 
selection, based on the shape of 
the head, is left till the second 
or third year. 

The system of feeding is 
based on the chemical analysis 
of horn and on diet. The 
immediate objective was to de- 
velop the heads to a weight of 
10 kilograms. Since this weight 
of horn has to be grown within 
a period of from 100 to 120 days, 
it is clear that the requisite 
weight of chalk and phosphor- 
acetate (the principal minerals 
composing the antlers of red 
deer) had to be obtained from 
the food consumed during that 
period. ‘The chemical analysis 
of food showed this to be 
impossible without additional 
feeding. 

Horns weighing 10 kilo- 
grams contain about half that 
weight of tribasic phosphor- 
acetate chalk. This again con- 
sists of 46 per cent. by weight 
of phosphor-hydrate (P205) and 
54 per cent. by weight of calcium 
oxide (CaO). In 120 days, 
therefore, 2.7 kilograms of cal- 
cium oxide and 2.3 of phosphor 
hydrate must be supplied from 
the food, or 42 grams of the 
two elements combined per 
day. In practice it was found 
that a slightly larger quantity 
was needed, as all the chalk and 
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phosphor in the food could not be assimilated. The portion 
assimilated to the total content of the food varied from 30 per 
cent. to go per cent. with the type of food consumed. At an 
average of 70 per cent. assimilation, 60 grams of chalk and phosphor 
are therefore needed per day. 

The growth of horn, as a matter of fact, is not evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole period of growth, but 60 per cent. to 
70 per cent. takes place in the first half of the period, so that in 
the first sixty days 72 grams of chalk are needed daily. 

Apart from the quantity consumed in building up the horns, 
the stag requires from 25 to 30 grams daily of chalk for other 
purposes, so that from February till June a strong stag needs 
about 100 grams of chalk and phosphor a day, a figure completely 
impossible without extra feeding. 

Whereas a stag needs from three to four years to build up 
20 kilograms of bone, he has to produce 10 kilograms of horn in 
three and a half months ; and as a good head can only be grown 
by a stag in good condition, it follows that the question of his head 
does not begin actually with its growth, but that the general needs 
of the animal throughout the entire year must be considered. 
After the rut, for example, it has been calculated that he must 
regain a loss of weight of at least 55 kilograms. This has to be 
made up in three and a half months, and it is estimated that he 
will need 300 to 400 grams of albumen per day to accomplish this 
feat, in addition to the 200 grams needed for other purposes. 

The only months in the year, therefore, when a stag does 
not require an exceptional quantity of sustenance are July to 
October. 

In the same way, it has been calculated that a pregnant hind 
needs 450 grams of phosphor and chalk for the development of 
the calf’s bone in four months, and 14 kilograms of albumen 
within a hundred days for the development of its tissues. When 
suckling the calf she will have to produce 200 grams of albumen 
per day in addition to the 150 grams she herself needs. 

Herr Vogt has worked out in detail the amounts of albumen, 
chalk, etc., needed by deer of different ages, especially growing 
calves. 

He has also tabulated the different contents of a deer’s natural 
diet, showing that the most chalk is found in fresh green leaves, 
pasture grasses, hay, oak and fir bark; the most phosphor in 
leaves, grass, potatoes and corn; the most carbo-hydrates in 
horse chestnuts and acorns, the high tannin content of which, 
incidentally, prevents digestive 
complaints during long rainy 
periods in winter and spring. 
The two latter forms of fodder 
are, therefore, highly recom- 
mended as supplementary foods 
at these times of year. Potatoes, 
sugar beet, roots and, especially, 
hay are also advised for winter 
feeding. After various experi- 
ments about five years ago 
Herr Vogt started feeding his 
deer with sesame oil cakes, as 
he found that maize and other 
foods usually employed merely 
made the stags grow fat, without 
making much difference to their 
heads. The results were sur- 
prising. The merit of this 
particular form of cake is that 
it contains not only chalk and 
phosphor in great quantities, 
but in the correct proportion 
(46 to 54 per cent.). It also 
contains 36 per cent. of diges- 
tible albumen—that is, four to 
five times as much as in corn. 
(The sesame indicum from 
which the cakes are made must 
be as free as possible from 
sesame radiatum, as an ad- 
mixture of more than 10 per 
cent. of the latter causes wind 
and diarrhceea. The cakes should 
have a guaranteed protein con- 
tent of 40 per cent. to 50 per 
cent.) 

Without going into details 
of Herr Vogt’s early experi- 
ments, which started in 1929, it 
will be sufficient here to give 
the diet on which the deer are 
at present fed. 

From February to June, 
2 kilograms of oil-cake per head 
per day plus (until the end of 


SIX YEARS OLD, 24 POINTS, HUNGARIAN SILESIAN May) 1 kilogram of potatoes 
Shed antlers 1936 (five years old), weight 20lbs., length 46ins. ' 


and as much hay as they will 
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FIVE YEARS OLD, 24 POINTS, HUNGARIAN SILESIAN 
Shed antlers 1936 (four years old), weight 17lbs., length 38 }ins. 


take. In addition, } kilogram of acorns or chestnuts from Novem- 
ber to April. From July to early October 1 kilogram of food con- 
sisting of 50 per cent. cheaper oil cake and 50 per cent. sesame oil cake. 
From early October to early February 1} kilograms of the 
latter food plus 1 kilogram of potatoes and as much hay as is 
needed. The cake is broken up small, into pieces the size of walnuts, 
and sprinkled with salt. For the calves, cakes are placed in 
special feeding boxes inside the coverts frequented by deer during 
the day. “P 

To see the results obtained by Herr Vogt’s methods, it is 
necessary to look at his book, where many illustrations are given 
of different stags and their heads. A short summary will give 
some of them. A one year old stag grew a head of ten points. 
Stags of two years, ten, twelve, and fourteen points. Stags of 
three years, twelve to twenty points. Stags of four years, up to 
twenty-four points. These results seem to be independent of 
breed, and apply to stags of all strains. 

The head and shed horns of the best stag up to date were 
in the Berlin Exhibition. When three years old this stag was 
imported from Silesia. His horns then, according to the Continen- 
tal system of measurement by formula, scored 118.5 marks. 
After five years’ feeding he scored 210.9 with eighteen points ; 
as a nine year old, 225.8, his horns then weighing 10 kilograms ; 
while in the following year, when he was shot, he gained 242.4 
marks, with a weight of 14 kilograms. The following are the 
measurements by the British system: Points, 11 + 9; weight, 
30lb. 13 0z.; length, 45}ins.; circumference above coronets, 
1oins.; weight of stag, 27st. clean. The well known Monte 
Nuovo head was awarded 224 marks in the Berlin Exhibition, and 
the first prize. An incidental of this system of feeding is that 
the bones acquire great hardness. 

Herr Vogt regards the feeding alone as of decisive importance, 
and considers it immaterial whether the requisite quantity of 
nourishment, etc., is to be obtained by grazing or by artificial 
means. He attaches particular importance to the full nourishment 
of pregnant hinds and young calves, an important aspect of the 
feeding up to the end of June. It has been noticed that with 
intensive feeding the birth of calves and the date of the rut both 
tend to take place at an earlier date than is normally the case. 
Feeding should be carried on through the late spring and in the 
autumn, as well as in winter. This fact has also been emphasised 
very strongly by Colonel Horlick. 

" Deer may not take readily to this system of feeding at first, 
and may have to be coaxed. A little salt will probably overcome 
any reluctance, or an introductory feed of linen-seed or coconut 
cakes, which have a sweeter taste and a pleasant odour, may be 
useful. The feeding at Schneeborg is sometimes combined with 
salt-licks. The cakes should be fed in boxes, protected, if possible, 
against the rain, and made of old and weathered wood. At the 
beginning, fragments of cake may be taken more readily if exposed 
on the stumps of trees, etc. In general, the best time to begin 
feeding is when fresh grazing is no longer obtainable. A suitable 
feeding system to start with in the open country is: Ordinary 
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winter fodder from November to January, and 1} to 2 kilograms 
per head per day of sesame cake from February to June. The 
numbers of deer should be kept down to a level of four to twelve 
per 1,000 acres, and consist of stags and hinds in equal proportions. 

I may add that I met Herr Vogt when in Berlin, and had an 
interesting talk with him, though I should have learned more had 
there not been the necessity for an interpreter. He did, however, 
tell me that he saw no reason why, in the future, it should be 
impossible to breed stags with heads which could rival those 
now preserved in the castle of Moritzburg. 

In Germany, there is much criticism of the results of the 
experiments I have endeavoured to summarise. It is said that 
excessive feeding by artificial means tends to breed deer which 
are not only delicate and more prone to disease, but are degenerate 
as regards reproductive qualities. Herr Vogt’s book makes no 
mention of a more sparing use of sesame cake, nor whether, it 
this were done, it would tend to discourage the over-heavy, freak 
look which is characteristic of some of the heads already produced. 

Though this Herr Vogt denies, the criticism is also made that 
this system of feeding is unsuited to wild deer, and only of use 
for those kept in a park or enclosed place. If stags are fed all 
the year round, it is also argued, they become tame, and are no 
longer any sport to stalk, which removes the whole raison d’étre 
of their maintenance. 

In Germany, a natural diet for the deer is upheld as having 
great advantages over the concentrated cramming of phosphates 
in an artificial form. The first necessity is that deer should 
obtain sufficient natural food to keep them healthy ; then comes 
the desirability of growing certain plants which, whether by 
artificial manure or by nature, contain the largest quantity of 
phosphates and chalk practicable. That too much weight must 
not be put on the use of artificial manures is shown by experiences 
with cattle fed on chemically fertilised grazing. The experiments 
of the Demeter establishment, near Berlin, in breeding particu- 
larly healthy cattle on the total exclusion of chemical fertilisers 
has a bearing on this side of the question. 

The system of feeding preferred, on the whole, in Germany 
is an orthodox diet of hay and potatoes in the autumn, and of hay, 
barley and chestnuts after January, together with the encourage- 
ment of all plants and undergrowth which analysis shows to have 
a high percentage of chalk and phosphates. At Rominten, 
however, sesame cake is used to a considerable extent as well. 

The experiment is of great interest, whatever opinion is 
held. At present, it is, perhaps, wise for anyone who thinks of 
adopting this system of feeding for deer, to proceed with some 
caution and start with the diet suggested for wild stags, consisting 
of three to four pounds per head per day during certain months. 
As Mr. Creswell puts it : ‘‘ To breed up to record heads by stuffing 
the deer all the year round with excessive quantities of minerals 
in intensive form, would seem to be not only risky, but so artificial 
that the heads, for which everything is to be sacrificed, have little 
more interest than freaks.”’ 





SEVEN YEARS OLD, 34 POINTS. SILESIAN 
Shed antlers 1936 (six years old), weight 21lb., length 46ins. 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE—II 


No Public School has so brave and chequered a history as the 


at St. Omers in 1592, then moved to 
since 1794 has made 


N July 31st, 1809, almost fifteen years after the 
settlement at Stonyhurst, Thomas Weld of Lulworth, 
a former student at Bruges, signed the deed of gift 
conveying Stonyhurst to his former masters. The 
property then transferred extended to 100.2.21 statute acres, 
including ‘‘ part of Great Stonyhurst ” and “ Little Stonyhurst.” 
Great Stonyhurst is now the principal cricket field, and Little 
Stonyhurst is the field lying between the gardens and the farm. 
During the last century the estate was greatly increased by 
purchase, and now covers about 1,800 acres, of which 137 acres 
are devoted to games, the principal football fields lying on either 





Copyright 
2._THE CRICKET FIELDS, OBSERVATORY, AND REMAINS OF SIR NICHOLAS SHIREBURN’S GARDENS FROM 
THE ROOF OF THE NEW SOUTH FRONT 


vollege founded 
Bruges and subsequently to Liege, which 


its home at Stonyhurst. 


side of Sir Nicholas Shireburn’s avenue (Fig. 1). The cricket 
fields may be seen in Fig. 2, taken from the roof of the new 
south front, and overlooking also the playground, the remains 
of Sir Nicholas’ gardens, and the Observatory, which this year 
attains its centenary. This new south front, built to the designs 
of Dunn and Hansom and completed in 1889, is 550ft. in length, 
and contains the Study Place (Fig. 8), classrooms, playrooms 
(Fig. 12), boys’ library (Fig. 10), and dormitories ; and, in its 
western wing, the rooms of the community. Opening off this 
new building to the north are the gymnasium, with the War 
Memorial Science Laboratories above it, and the ambulacrum 
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(Fig. 13). This last dates from 
1851-52, and is invaluable in bad 
weather for cricket and _ football, 
with local rules, O.T.C. parades, 
etc. Opening off it are the swimming 
bath (a picture of which was given 
in the previous article) and the 
miniature range (Fig. 14). 

In 1894, five years after the 
completion of the south front, a 
building which, though open to 
criticism in detail, has the invaluable 
merit of spaciousness, the College 
celebrated its centenary in its new 
home. ‘Two years earlier it had 
celebrated another centenary: the 
third of its foundation. 

This occurred in 1592, when 
Father Robert Persons, s.J., following 
the example of Cardinal Allen at 
Douay, opened at St. Omers a school 
for the education of English Catho- 
lics. In addition to the difficulties 
normal to such an undertaking, the 





BY CHARLES WATERTON IN THE. 


Jesuits at St. Omers had to cope with 
less usual obstacles : it was declared 
high treason for parents to send 
their sons there ;_ boys travelling to 
school were liable to capture and 
imprisonment (this happened to six, 
who were caught at sea, in 1595 ; 
and to fourteen, caught in England, 
in 1601); the College itself was 
infested with English spies; the 
magistracy of St. Omers limited the 
number of students to ten, and 
stipulated that no Englishman should 
ever be Rector. With the patronage 
of, among others, Philip II, these 
difficulties were overcome: by 1603 
the numbers had risen to 140, and 
of the College’s forty-five Rectors 
on the Continent only the second, 
third, fourth, and twenty-fourth 
were foreigners, the last being half- 
English by birth and a _ former 
student of the College. 

The Civil War nearly brought 
the College to extinction,for Catholic 
parents, suffering the additional 
penalties of being also Royalists, 
were no longer able either to send 
or keep their sons there, and most of 
the elder students left, probably to 
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serve in the Royal armies: in 1644-45 there 
5 were but three classes, and one of these had 
q only one member remaining to move to the 
highest class at the beginning of the next 
d scholastic year. But these difficulties also were 
i overcome, as were a debt of 80,000 livres, the 
destruction of the house—it had a street 
frontage of nearly 1,o0oft.—by fire in 1684 
and again in 1725, and the dangers of pestilence 
and war. By 1760 it was again so flourishing 
as to be given the title of “‘ Collége Royal ” 
by Louis XV ; but two years later the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, as part of its attack on the 


F Jesuits, planned to remove them from their 
College while retaining the College itself for 


is the benefit of the town. 

The English Jesuits happily learned of 
the plot in time, decided on the bold step of 
secret and corporate removal, chose Bruges 
as their place of refuge, despatched their more : a 

wat property pecs ‘the frontier, and 10.—THE BOYS’ LIBRARY 
then, on August gth, announced their coming 
banishment to their scholars, who unanimously 
chose to follow them. Walks in the country 
were arranged, from which the boys did not 
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9.—THE FOOTBALL BOARD 


return, though the life of the College ostensibly 
continued, and by the 17th the last party had 
arrived at Bruges. Not a boy was missing, 
and on September 2oth normal routine started 
once more in Het huis der Zeven Torens, or, 
to give it its William Morris-like English name, 
The House of the Seven Towers, a fine though 
mouse-ridden building, since destroyed, in 
the High Street. To another house in Bruges, 
still standing on the Quai du Mirroir, was 
transferred the preparatory school from Watten, 
and the combined numbers rose to over 200. 
But an even worse disaster than the expulsion 
from St. Omers was to follow. In 1773 the 
Jesuit Order was suppressed throughout the 
world, and its property confiscated. 

Once again the boys remained loyal to 
their former masters, and it was only the 
influence of their former Rector that caused 
the future Lord Clifford to give up his plan 
of “‘ muffling and beating ” the Commissary 
placed in charge of the College. On Octo- 
ber 14th the ex-Jesuits were removed under 
escort, and soldiers occupied the house pending 
its transfer to other superiors. There was 
immediate revolt. Some, in the face of : _ ™ — 
bayonets, forced the gates, others escaped by Copyright 12.—_IN A PLAY ROOM “Country Life” 
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windows. ‘Those who failed to do 
so vented their spleen by rendering 
the fittings of the school useless to 
their intended superiors. The mili- 
tary were reinforced by mad-house 
attendants ; but the riot went on. 
There was, as the Procés-verbal 
recorded, ‘‘ un bruit et un vacarme, 
aussi abominable.”” Some members 
even of the preparatory school, 
transported for their education to 
a house in another town, rebelled 
so adequately that in their case 
also the magistrates had to be called 
in. In a little while the hopeless 
attempt was given up and the 
school in the House of the Seven 
Towers was closed. But Father 
Persons’ foundation did not die. 

Away at Liége the English ex- 
Jesuits, under the protection of the 
Prince-Bishop, still maintained a 
house for the study of theology and 
philosophy, and thither members 
of the former establishment by 
degrees made their way. In Novem- 
ber the school was re-opened ; in 
December, under the title of the 
Academy, it was sanctioned by the 
Prince-Bishop. By 1776 its num- 
bers had risen to 150. In 1794 the 
approach of the French Revolution- 
ary armies made necessary another 
move; and on August 2gth the 
first twelve Liége students reached 
Stonyhurst. The first to gain entry, 
by the forcing either of a window 
or of the former first-floor door into 
the refectory, was George Lambert 
Clifford, first cousin of the Clifford 
of the last days at Bruges. 

The institution which thus 
found its way to Stonyhurst was 
the repository of a double tradition. 
There was the intense Englishness 
and conservatism of those doomed 
to exile; and superimposed on 
this, and brought back with it to 
England, was much of Continental 
origin. In games, this conservatism 
kept alive until recent years forms 
of football and cricket which had 
probably been taken abroad at the 
time of the foundation of the 
College. “ London” cricket did 
not formally begin until 1860, 
Stonyhurst cricket surviving until 
1892; and although Association 
football (displaced after the War 
by Rugby) was introduced in 1884, 
the old Stonyhurst game, a sort of 
free-for-all battle with unlimited 
numbers, was only abandoned in 
1go1. An attempt to revive it was 
made about twenty years ago. It 
is a misfortune that both could not 
have been retained, if only (like the 
Eton Wall Game) for limited, semi- 
ceremonial purposes. 

The Continental side of the 
tradition is still apparent, particu- 
larly in nomenclature: notably in 
the retention of the original class 
names—Rhetoric for sixth form, 
Poetry, Syntax, Grammar, Rudi- 
ments, and Elements : the common 
use of the word “ Place,” as in 
Study Place, Washing Place, etc. ; 
the use of the word “ Prefect ” to 
describe those masters responsible 
for school discipline ; the retention 
of periodic term-time holidays still 
named “ Blandykes,” after the 
village near St. Omers where the 
College held a small property 
used for holiday excursions; the 
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insistence on acting as of educational and recreative value 
“to brake them of that Bashfulness, so natural to y°® English ” ; 
traditions made the stronger by the constant return of Stony- 
hurst men to the staff and to rule the house—as late as the 
middle of the last century there were still Liege men at Stonyhurst. 

The building to which the bearers of this tradition came 
in 1794 has already in part been described, but two of its rooms 
merit further remark. The gallery, now known as the Long 
Room, dates from the time of Sir Richard Shireburn I and 
his son. It is 88ft. long by 18ft. wide, and originally had 
mullioned windows overlooking the gardens to the south, as 
well as those facing the court and the single end window in 
the west front; but the south windows were blocked when 
buildings were added on that side early in the last century, 
and its large opening into the former “‘ blind” tower seems 
to have been filled in about the same time. It is now used as 
a picture gallery and museum, and houses the collection of stuffed 
animals and birds, including those strange examples of taxi- 
dermic skill, ““ Noctifer” (Fig. 7) and ‘‘ Mr. Bull” (Fig. 6), 


LONDON 


THE BALLET 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO (Drury Lane) 


and EDUCATIONAL BALLETS (Covent Garden).— Massine’s 
company has begun its season with his eagerly awaited version 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. The first thing to be re- 
marked about it is that it reveals Massine at the height of his 
inventiveness as a choreographer ; no other person could, with 
such unfaltering skill, marshal on to one stage such an infinite 
variety of intricate movement without the least sense of muddle, 
or, to put it more positively, with such satisfactory symmetry. 
But alas ! the skill of the choreographer and the grace of the dancer 
cannot entirely prevail when the stage movements coalesce so 
little with the music. The Seventh Symphony may indeed be 
the apotheosis of the dance, but it is surely a dance of the mind 
and spirit only ; and to add to it a “‘ programme ”’ on a vaguely 
Biblical theme would, in anyone else but Massine, be an im- 
pertinence. The first movement (the Creation) is dominated 
by the superb miming of Frederick Franklin as an unnamed god, 
at whose behest the flowers, and animals, birds, and finally mankind, 
make their appearance. The second (the Earth) is a kind of 
cortege on the theme of the Descent from the Cross; the third 
is an airy divertissement entitled ‘“‘ The Sky”; and the fourth 
(the Destruction) shows the flames of hell devouring the wicked 
Bacchanals. Except for this final movement, where even 
M. Berard’s genius for décor seems to have failed him, the entire 
ballet is visually magnificent, with especially fine performances 
from Toumanova, Stroganova and Youskevitch ; but one tends 
to wonder all the while why there should be an orchestra playing 
such an incongruous symphony at the same time. 

The company in general is not so happy in its ensemble work 
as its rivals at Covent Garden, a fact which is regrettably noticeable 
in Fokine’s “‘ Les Elfes ”’ (by no means one of the happiest creations 
of the maestro) ; but one may write off this defect as being due 
to youth and inexperience rather than to any lack of talent; 
and, if polish lacks at times, there is an abundanc: of spirit and 
enthusiasm which fires the scene with vigour. 

““Le Beau Danube,” with new scenery and costumes by 
Count de Beaumont, 
brings us once again 
the superb dancing 
of Danilova and of 
Massine himself; and 
another new ballet, 
** Gaieté Parisienne,” 
in the same delicious 
style, proves the 
versatility of its in- 
ventor no less than 
the excellence of the 
tradition. 

Meantime, at Cov- 
ent Garden, Lichine’s 
new ballet, ‘‘ Protée,” 
though hampered by 
a plot so tenuous as to 
be almost non-existent, 
charms by the smoothly 
flowing choreography 
and Chirico’s pleasant 
designs. Lichine, as 
Proteus, dances with 
violence, and ends with 
a Nijinsky- like leap 
which would be more 
effective if there were 
a better reason for it. 
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made by Charles Waterton the naturalist, a former student of 
the College. 

The refectory, the original Great Hall, on the east side of 
the court, dates from the same period. It is a T-shaped room, 
27ft. wide, 6oft. across the bays, and was 7oft. long until 
lengthened to goft. in 1857. It has been used for its present 
purpose since 1796, and over the former fireplace, now the 
entrance to the pantry, are the arms of Sir Nicholas Shireburn, 
who gave it the marble paving which was renewed and, beyond 
the bays, lowered two steps in 1862. The windows are filled 
with the arms of former students, and among the portraits are 
those of Stonyhurst holders of the Victoria Cross, including 
Lieutenant M. J. Dease, The Royal Fusiliers, who was awarded 
the first V.C. of the Great War. Above the refectory and 
Long Room and on the top floor of the west front, and ina useful 
and pleasing ‘“‘ temporary” structure known as Shirk, built in 
1799, adjoining the “ blind” tower and happily surviving, the 
senior boys have their rooms (Fig. 15). 

MIcHAEL ‘TRAPPES-LOMAX. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


THE THEATRE 


THE YIDDISH PLAYERS (Phenix).—With the help of the 
full synopsis included in the programme, those not conversant 
with the language need have little fear of not understanding such 
a play as “The Brothers Ashkenazi.”’ The vividly emotional 
acting of Maurice Schwartz, Samuel Goldenberg, and, indeed, 
the entire cast, is a sufficient guarantee of a moving and enjoyable 
evening well out of the rut of ordinary entertainment. 

Little Stranger (Royalty).—June Clyde gives a very fine per- 
formance as the horrible intruder into the normal life of a happy 
household, and is backed by excellent acting from Nigel Stock 
and Henry Hewitt. The play has charm and humour. 
Lysistrata (Open-Air Theatre).—However violent the expurga- 
tions which this comedy must perforce suffer, it is always a pleasure 
to watch its ever-topical humours. And Aristophanes wrote it 
for open-air performance. 

The Circus (Coliseum).—It is an enterprising move to have 
an indoor circus—a benefit the Parisians have long enjoyed. 
I predict a great flocking of the cognoscenti to the Coliseum for 
many weeks to come. 


THE CINEMA 


BRITISH FILMS AT THE ODEON.—This week there are 
few new films in London. The summer off-season is at its 
worst, and West End cinemas are turning more and more to 
revivals to tide them over until the more profitable autumn period. 
At the Odeon, over the next few weeks, are to be shown six British 
films made between 1933 and 1937. They are “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” ‘‘ Sanders of the River,” “The Ghost Goes West, 
“Catherine the Great,” “.The Private Life of Henry VIII,” 
and ‘“‘ Things to Come.” All were made by the biggest English 
ccmpany, London Film Productions, under the supervision of 
Alexander Korda, the biggest figure in British films. ‘Though 
they emanate from this single sponsorship they are not unrepresen- 
tative of British production as a whole through this period, and 
their re-appearance provides a suitable opportunity of summing 
up the British past and 
of uttering a prayer for 
the future. 

These six films 
were made when the 
Quota Act and a per- 
haps over-liberal finan- 
cial support had given 
British producers their 
first chance to prove 
their mettle. They 
were made for an in- 
ternational market, and 
their high production 
polish bears witness of 
the lavish manner in 
which American com- 
petition was to be met. 
On the technicians who 
made them they reflect 
nothing but credit, and 
if many of these tech- 
nicians were foreign it 
can at least be said that 
their teaching has since 
borne fruit. 

But on wider 
grounds these films 
leave much to be 


FROM THE FILM VERSION OF 










desired. They are British films : yet not a single one of them takes as 
ts theme the interpretation of any significant aspect of contemporary 
British life. The present-day Scotland of ‘“‘ The Ghost Goes 
West ”’ must be discounted as fantasy—though it seems strange 
that Réné Clair, most skilled of social interpreters where his native 
France is concerned, should have to fall back on such a medley 
of nonsense when confronted with a foreign scene; while the 
adventures of Sanders of the River, despite well produced native 
backgrounds and pleasant acting from Paul Robeson, are not matters 
of any great importance. Of the remaining four, three are devoted 
to a reconstruction of the past, and it is hard to understand why. 
Since films began the Americans have seized every opportunity 
of the screen to project across the world their own image in its 
most modern form. Their policy has been a wise one; for, 
even if their gusty self-portraits have sometimes shocked our more 
stolid dispositions, they have presented themselves to us as lovable 
people of fresh and vital outlook. 

Whatever their individual merits, these films collectively 
are a reminder of a bad beginning in the highly important matter 
of using the screen as a medium of national projection. More 
recent films, like ‘‘ Young and Innocent,” ‘‘ The Challenge,” 
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and “‘ The Drum,” show a deeper appreciation of the original 
intention of the Quota Act, which was to stimulate a nationally 
interpretative film industry. But there is lost ground to be made 
up, and one of our ablest characterisers, Alfred Hitchcock, is 
soon to leave for Hollywood. It rests more than ever with Mr. 
Korda, now reported to be planning a new production programme, 
to show us off to the best advantage. 


Other Films 


Frofessor Beware (Plaza).—Harold Lloyd in a fast-moving 
comedy which, though containing little originality, stands faith- 
fully by the old traditions of slapstick. 
Notable revivals this week include : 

Frankenstein and The Invisible Man (Leicester Square).—- 
Though any similarity between this Frankenstein and Mary 
Shelley’s original is hard to trace, both Colin Clive, as the monster’s 
creator, and Boris Karloff, as the creature himself, contribute 
skilfully to an atmosphere of overwhelming horror. If you are 
an ardent investigator of trick photography, ‘“‘ The Invisible 
Man ” will keep you guessing for a long time—and even then you 
will probably guess wrong. GEORGE MARSDEN. 


A FIELD EXPERIMENT ON GULLS 


N watching black-headed gulls during 
the breeding season I have, from 
time to time, noticed an egg lying 
just outside a nest. Presumably it 
had rolled out owing to a sudden 
up-flight of alarm by its owner. Such 
accidents do occur among birds. The 
eggs are, in due course, retrieved, the 
black-headed gull’s invariable method 
being to put the underside of the beak 
on the farther side of the egg, and to 
roll or drag it backwards into the nest. 

Sometimes the bird fails ; the ascent 
is too steep, or the egg is caught in a 
tangle of twigs. ‘The reader has only to 
look at the photographs to realise the 
difficulties. It is marvellous how the 
bird manages to guide and coax the egg 
up the rough, loosely built flanks of a 
nest, moving its beak this way and that 
over the egg’s surface to prevent it slip- 
ping away and down. My concern here, 
however, is not with the retrieving 
reaction itself, but with certain field 
experiments of which it formed the 
basis. ‘They were all made at the Twig- 
moor Gullery in Lincolnshire. 

The purpose of the experiments was 
to test the capacity of black-headed gulls 
to adapt their behaviour to unusual 
conditions. This was done in two ways. 

The first was to increase the distance of the outside egg from 
the nest. Normally, when ejected by the bird itself, the egg 
lies about 6ins. (15cm.) from the nest centre. I moved it succes- 
sively outward to gins., 1ft., 14ft., 2ft., 2}ft. Then I reversed 
the process, starting at 24ft., and working by stages inward. 
The results showed remarkable individual variations. For each 
bird there was a maximum distance beyond which the egg ceased 
to exist as an egg ; it became just part of the landscape, as indiffer- 
ent an object as a tuft of grass. Into the details I cannot here yo. 





F. B. Kirkman 





COTTON REEL PLACED OUTSIDE THE NEST AT ABOUT SIX INCHES 


FROM THE NEST CENTRE 


Those relating to the cutward series will be found in my book 
** Bird Behaviour ”’ ; and, of the inward series, in the ‘‘ Summary 
Reports of Researches ”’ (1936-37), published by the Institute 
for the Study of Animal Behaviour (Zoological Society, N.W.8), 
under whose auspices the inward series and the experiment 
described below were made. 

The second method, illustrated in the photographs, was to 
substitute for the outside egg other objects, either egg-shaped 
or other-shaped. The experiment was suggested by the fact that 
if any egg of the species is placed outside 
a black-headed gull’s nest at 6ins. from its 
centre, it is usually rolled inside, even 
though the gull is incubating a full, un- 
disturbed clutch (two-four eggs) of its 
own. One bird added in this way seven 
eggs to its own two, and might have 
added several more, had it been given 
the opportunity. 

The question was whether, from the 
same distance (6ins. from the nest centre), 
an egg-shaped or other-shaped substitute 
would also be rolled into the nest, the 
bird’s own eggs being left undisturbed. 
A time-limit of not less than half an 
hour was allowed each bird. It was not 
required to roll inmore than one substitute. 

Twelve birds were tested. Four 
ignored the substitutes; they would 
have nothing to do with them. Four 
rolled in only the egg-shaped substitutes, 
these being white or coloured china eggs 
and brilliant vermilion red or light blue 
lacquer wooden eggs. The remaining 
four went the whole hog; they rolled 
in both egg-shaped and other-shaped 
objects, the latter being either spheres 
(balls of various sizes, colours, material), 
cubes (coloured boxes), cylinders (brightly 
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painted cotton reels with the 
raised ends cut away), or a flat 
circular object (vaseline tin). The 
result did not cause me much 
surprise, for, as I have shown in 
‘* Bird Behaviour,” the black- 
headed gull will incubate similar 
substitutes for days together. 

I went a step further and 
tested the gull’s preferences in 
retrieving. Each bird was given 
a choice of two objects placed 
at the usual 6ins., and with a 
time allowance of half an hour. 
In this experiment all eggs were 
removed from the nest in order 
to increase the subjects’ urge to 
retrieve—urge, that is, to get 
something into the nest to 
incubate. 

It is interesting to observe 
that the birds showed no prefer- 
ence for their own egg as against 
another egg of the species, 
however different in shade of 
colour or in marking. In fact, 
of ten birds, six chose the 
alien egg. But they preferred 
an egg (own or not) of the species 
to painted wooden or china 
eggs. This was true of every 
one of the twenty birds tested. 
The result clearly showed their 
capacity to distinguish between 
the genuine and the artificial, 
the basis of the distinction being 
colour, for several of the wooden 
eggs were the same size as the 
genuine, and material hardly 
came into the account, the choice 
being made before contact. 

Notwithstanding this capa- 
city to distinguish, ten birds 
out of twelve preferred the 
artificial egg at 6ins. from the 
nest centre to their own, if 
moved to 12ins. Six inches 
made all the difference in the 
bird’s view of its own egg. 
And the artificial egg was still 
preferred, though to a lesser 
degree, when the genuine egg 
was moved back from 12ins. to 
gins. or 1oins. ‘Thus three or 
four inches might make all the 
difference. 

The remaining preferences 
relate to substitutes only. As 
might be expected, egg-shaped 
substitutes were preferred to all 
others. Over twenty birds were 
tested, and there were no ex- 
ceptions. It is not difficult to 
understand that round objects, 
being not unlike the big end of 
egg-shaped objects, were nearly 
always preferred to cubes and 
cylinders. One of the photo- 
graphs illustrates this fact. There 
was a tendency to prefer cylinders 
to cubes. 

One bird was offered a 
safety match-box and an old 
and bristly pine cone. It chose 
the pine cone !—probably be- 
cause it was more egg-shaped 
than the box. 

Much might be said about 
these facts. I content myself 
with remarking that, as the birds 
were quite capable of dis- 
tinguishing their own eggs from 
the substitutes, it follows that 
they accepted the latter as 
equivalents, as effective con- 
ditions of an instinctive response. 
The interesting question that 
remains to be answered is: At 
what point, with what kinds of 
objects, does equivalence pass 
into non-equivalence, the sub- 
stitute being ignored ? To put 
it crudely: At what point will 
the bird make it clear that for 
it the limit has at last been 
reached ? F. B. KirKMAN. 
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A TIN BOX PUSHED IN TO BE SAT ON 


A GOLF BALL PREFERRED TO THE TIN BOX 
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PASCH’S WIN 





COLT that loses the Derby has always the chance of 
expiating his offence by winning the Eclipse Stakes, and 
last week-end Mr. H. E. Morriss’ Pasch, who had failed 
at Epsom, duly carried off the valuable Sandown Park 
prize, as St. Frusquin, Buchan, Craig an Eran, Fairway, 

and Miracle had done before him. The Blandford colt was at 

the peak of his form and, when his jockey asked him to come 
and win his race, he was irresistible, and finished, easing up, 
three lengths and two 
lengths in front of Lord 

Derby’s four year old, 

Fair Copy, and Lord 

Astor’s three year old, 

Cave Man. At the 

distance, ten furlongs, 

Pasch was so much the 

superior of the others 

as to make the race 
almost featureless, and 
the thrills that have 
been so often associated 
with the finish of the 

Eclipse were missing 

this time. From the 

time he headed Cave 

Man there was never 

much doubt that Pasch 

would win easily. 

In the opinion of 
his trainer and his 
jockey, the reason he 
finished only third in 
the Derby was his in- 
ability to come down 
the hill smoothly, and 
not because of lack of 
stamina. This may be 
so, but somehow, in 
bygone times, we never 
heard so much of horses 
failing to come down 
the hill at Epsom. It is 
to be doubted whether 
Archer ever came back 
and explained to the ; 
owner of a beaten horse that he did not come down the hill well, 
and Donoghue seldom had this pat excuse for a colt. But then, 
Archer and Donoghue, when they had good mounts, generally 
won the Derby. Pasch completely reversed the Epsom running 
with Scottish Union. Scottish Union was, indeed, a complete 
failure last week, when he could only finish fourth, without ever 
being able to deliver a challenge. On this running, his chance 
in the St. Leger would now seem a remote one. Pasch will 
be an unshakeable favourite for the last of the classic races, so 
long as all goes well with him. Whether he stays a mile and 
three-quarters is another matter, but then this can be said of most 
of the others that will be in opposition to him at Doncaster. 
One that may stay better than he does is Lord Astor’s Pound 
Foolish, another son of Blandford, but he at present is no better 
than Cave Man, on their running in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
at Newmarket, and Pasch swept past Cave Man with considerable 
ease at Sandown. Possibly we did not see quite the best, last 
week, of Cave Man, who may not have entirely recovered from his 
severe race at Newmarket. 

It is not often that a rich two year old prize of nearly £6,000 
goes to a colt that only cost 240gs. as a yearling at Doncaster, 
yet this was the sum that Donoghue paid last September for the 
colt by Mr. Jinks out of Apple Ring, who won the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes by a neck and two lengths from the 
filly by Sir Cosmo out of Inchmahone, and the favourite, Meadow, 
who had given such an impressive performance at Ascot. The 
element of luck often enters into these five-furlong races at San- 
down, and it did in this case, for the Apple Ring colt was one of 
the best drawn, and Elliott had him more smartly into his stride 
than Weston had the favourite. He was able to keep up the 
gallop, and win by showing a little better stamina than the second. 
It was a remarkable success for Donoghue to have won this race 
in his first year as a trainer, and with a colt that was not highly 
esteemed when he came into the sale-ring. Donoghue has vivid 
memories of the event, for it was a quarter of a century ago to 
the day when he rode The Tetrarch. The grey—the Apple Ring 
colt, his great-grandson, is also a grey—seemed to be hopelessly 
left, and yet went on to do the seemingly impossible and win 
from Calandria. 

The three-day Second July Meeting which preceded Sandown 
was not one of the best on record, and in the case of a few valuable 
races fields were small and uninteresting, and the result unprofit- 
able, as in the case of the Dullingham Stakes, when the St. Leger 
and Eclipse winner, Boswell, and the Yorkshire Cup winner, 
Suzerain, were both beaten by the third runner, Gothic, a better 
four year old than most people thought before the race. They 
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thought more highly of him in the evening when Mary, Lady 
Abergavenny put him up at the sales and he was bid up to 4,000gs. 
and then withdrawn. The runners numbered only three again 
in the Midsummer Stakes, which The Bittern, a filly by Flamingo 
that Mr. C. F. Whigham bequeathed to Mr. Anthony de Roth- 
schild, won easily from Pascal. 

There was no better performance during the meeting than 
that of the five year old Epigram in winning the Summer Handicap 
(2miles and 24yds.) with 
8st. rolb. Here is one 
of the hard horses that 
some people are crying 


so loudly for. He fin- 
ished third in the 
Stakes (2} miles) at 


Ascot on the Tuesday, 
won the Queen Alex- 
andra Stakes (2? miles) 
on the Friday, and 
these two races took no 
toll of his constitution, 
which, unfortunately, 
was not the case with 
so many others who 
ran on the hard ground 
at the meeting. His 
jockey could hardly 
hold him on the July 
course, and when he 
was given his head he 
raced away to be re- 
turned agallant winner. 
Epigram is by Son-in- 
Law out of Flying 
Sally, by Flying Orb, 
and with his cross of 
Son-in-Law on_ the 
speedy Orby blood, he 
will be interesting to 
breeders when he goes 
to the stud. Hehas a 
fine racing record of 
courage and endurance. 

Several two year 
olds disappointed, and 
were beaten behind newcomers. The first of them was Bosley, who 
lost the Soltykoff Stakes to Vesperian. This latter colt, which Sir 
George Bullough owns and bred from Blandford and Vesper Bell, 
dam of the classic winner, Campanula, had not done well in his 
gallop, and was allowed to start at 20 to1. If Vesperian is small he is 
game, and he ran on to beat Bosley decisively. The latter’s stable 
companion, Caxton, who had won the Exeter Stakes at the previous 
meeting, ran much below his form in the Chesterfield Stakes, 
where he finished nearly last. This race also went to a newcomer, 
Major J. S. Courtauld’s Fairway filly, Seaway, who held off a 
challenge from the Hyperion colt, His Highness, and beat him by 
a head. There was much to admire in the stout way the filly 
ran on up the hill. Another filly that gave a good account of 
herself was the Aga Khan’s La Li, a daughter of Blenheim, who 
outclassed the others of her sex in the Falmouth Stakes, which 
she won easily from Platinum. La Li has improved a great deal, 
and may be still better in the autumn and win races over a longer 
distance than a mile. 

The Goodwood meeting begins on Tuesday next, when the 
Stewards’ Cup will be run, and the only inspiration about it from 
the Newmarket meeting was that Kinderscout easily won the 
July Handicap, and thus cast a little reflected glory on Ambrose 
Light, who beat him a fortnight before, and Bold Ben, who beat 
him in the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot. Ambrose Light has had 
one or two disappointing experiences since he came from France, 
where he finished close up in the 2,000 Guineas ; but when ridden 
differently, and brought from behind, he showed his merit in 
his last race. He is a better-class horse than Bold Ben and a 
good many others in the race, and, if he had been among 
the runners and had given of his best, might have won 
easily. Lohengrin is a very fast three year old, as we saw 
at Ascot, and if a boy can ride him, another three year old, 
The Yankee, who has a light weight, has a chance. Lapel is a 
three year old filly who has been consistent this season, and is 
not overdone with weight. Fillies, by the way, have a much 
better record in this race than in the Royal Hunt Cup. 

Epigram, winner of the Goodwood Stakes last year, will be 
absent from the same race on Wednesday, for he earned a stone 
penalty at Newmarket. Selecting a son of Mr. Jinks to win a 
race over two miles and three furlongs sounds hazardous, but 
Bahuddin was only beaten a length and a half and a head behind 
Epigram last week, and is better handicapped here with those 
that ran against him at Newmarket. On a point of handicapping, 
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he has a rosy chance if he gets the distance and can beat the better 
of Lord Glanely’s pair, Marcus Superbus, for whom the ground 
BIRD’S-EYE. 


was too firm at Newmarket, and Naval Display. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


AN OBSERVER IN EUROPE—A REVIEW BY MAJOR H. B. C. POLLARD 


Dawn Express, by Michael Harrison. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
HIS is a new kind of book. It is a personal record of 
what an Englishman, who is not the helot of any of the 
mosquito swarms of ideologies, found ordinary people 
were thinking and doing in France and Italy. It is the 
kind of book which could not be written by most of our 
post-War journalists. It is not written to order, and it is free 
from pretence. Mr. Harrison is no “ performing seal ”’ or “‘ yes- 
man,’ and he writes not so much of what he observes as what 
the significance of his observations may be. We all know how it 
is to meet an old friend who has just returned from abroad, and 
how his account of how things really are out there is real news 
as apart from ‘‘ newspaper news.”’ 

Well, that’s this book. In addition, it is really brilliantly 
written. Some of the descriptions have a master touch about 
them which is so perfect that you do not at first reading realise 
how astonishingly able they are. I am wholly ignorant of Mr. 
Harrison’s previous books, but something in his work seemed 
quite familiar: then it suddenly occurred to me that this book 
was written very much as Robert Louis Stevenson might have 
written had he been born in our time. 

The matter of the book relates toa period, a year or more ago, 
and it is a cold matter of established fact that what Mr. Harrison 
concluded then is a great deal more widely recognised now. 
He was, as any really true writer must be, a first-class observer. 
He is British without being insular, and this book is a really useful 
opinion on France and Italy as a guide to the ordinary person 
interested in the next-door neighbours and what they may throw 
over the fence. It occurs in the time of Lord Baldwin but fore- 
casts the solid sense of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Now, Michael Harrison may be telling us last year’s newspaper 
news, but he is telling us a great deal more, and telling it in a style 
which is close on the heels of being permanent literature. It is 
an uneven book, for he assumes that he has a small public who 
know what he has written before. I do not. But here is a book 
which for common sense, fine feeling and good English is out- 
standing. And it is more than worth reading. His summing 
up of peoples is changeless, and his views are those of the real 
England. He is as sound as old Cobbett, and he is a joy to read. 
No ‘“‘ intellectual” can fail to recognise the depth of thought. 
No student of foreign affairs can neglect this true and unprejudiced 
view. In the meantime every country house can read him to 
advantage, and if they like a perfect descriptive economy of phrase 
with every word well placed they will read him again: not for 
his story but for the way he tells it. Mr. Harrison can write—at 
times it is like good wine beading on a glass, but I would not like 
to say that he is a first-class man of letters. 1 believe candidates 
have to carry weight down to the eighteenth century, but I put 
him in the same class as the winners of the time when Austin 
Harrison was editing the English Review and there were letters in 
Britain. ‘These include Masefield and some of Squires’ best 
work. It appears to me important at this juncture that an indivi- 
dualist Englishman should have his work read by real England. 
Country LIFE readers are real England, and if I overpraise 
for the fine feeling of the modern dilettante, I yet believe that in 
this writer we have found a man of England and of our tem- 
pestuous time. 








Small Yacht Cruising, by Francis B. Cooke. (Arnold, 15s.) 

MR. COOKE, than whom there is no more competent authority on 
the subject of the yachts of five or six tons, adapted for the requirements 
of a modest income, here writes on the subject of such craft from every 
practical viewpoint, from the choosing of the boat herself to such 
details as the best way to keep meat, cheese and bread fresh when at 
sea. Mr. Cooke is inclined to the somewhat conservative attitude with 
regard to certain of the modern opinions as to rig and build. He prefers 
the counter to the canoe stern, for example, and the moderately deep 
to the shoal draught vessel. With regard to the latter controversial 
point, Mr. Cooke’s view is that there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides, and that ‘“‘ a yacht of moderate draught will give you some of the 
benefits and mitigate some of the evils of both types”’; and, he adds, 
““you must be guided in your choice to some extent by the conditions 
obtaining in the district where you propose to establish your headquarters.” 
Mr. Cooke’s own personal leaning is towards the Falmouth quay punt 
type of hull, one which has been considerably criticised lately by some 
experts, Mr. Maurice Griffiths among them. He considers her the most 
suitable kind of craft for conversion purposes, the use for which she 
was designed being, as he points out, in some respects similar to that 
of yachting. As to rig, although his own boat is a yawl, a rig he does 
not really greatly favour, he considers the sloop the most suitable for 
small craft up to five tons, on account of its “ delightful simplicity.” 
Above that tonnage he favours the cutter, either with a gaff or Bermudan 
mainsail, according to taste. The book is a thoroughly sensible and 
practical one, absolutely free from the fads and counsels of perfection 
that make so many books on sailing rather tiresome reading. 

C. Fox SMITH. 


Audubon the Naturalist, by Francis Hobart Herrick. (Appleton 
Century Company, 25s.) 

My Woodland Home, by Cherry Kearton. (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) 

Snakes of the World, by R. L. Ditmars. (The Macmillan Company, 
8s. 6d. 

THESE three books, though they treat of diverse subjects, have the 

connecting link of an ardent Nature-lover’s enthusiasm for his topic, 


whether it be Mr. R. L. Ditmars writing of his lifetime study of snakes, 
Mr. Cherry Kearton describing the birds and beasts about his home, 
or Audubon, the American painter of birds, presented to us by the 
pen of Mr. Francis Hobart Herrick. In each case we meet with that 
devotion to the observation of living beings—from snakes to birds, 
and from birds to animals—which is found only in those who truly 
love their subject. Audubon’s love, as we know, found expression through 
his gifted brush. Many books have been written about Audubon the 
artist and Audubon the man, and mystery has been woven about his 
origin and early upbringing. In this careful documented account, 
Mr. Herrick gives us a detailed survey of his birth, nationality, and so 
on; of his life in America and in Europe ; and of his achievements in 
the portrayal of birds which brought him wide fame and lasting renown. 
Mr. Ditmars, Curator of the Mammals and Reptiles in the New York 
Zoological Gardens, is no whit behind his distinguished compeer 
of an earlier day in love of Nature, but it is the reptile clan which 
enthrall him and of which he tells us in this book on the “ Snakes of 
the World.” If serpents have not for ordinary folk the allure of birds, 
it must be admitted that they are vastly interesting, and Mr. Ditmars 
tells of their ways and habits in a manner that must hold the attention 
of the most prejudiced person. His pages are enhanced by many 
excellent photographs of various interesting species. The bird-lover 
will find much to delight him in Mr. Cherry Kearton’s book, though 
here too we find mention of snakes, even if only our homely harmless 
grass snake. The volume is a description of the life, wild and other- 
wise, about a Surrey home, simply yet vividly written and illustrated 
by many photographs of which it suffices to say that they further enhance 
the photographic prestige of the name Kearton. F. P 


Wild Flowers in Britain, by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. (Batsford, 8s. 6d.) 
IT is, of course, unquestionable that a working knowledge of botany 
is necessary to the proper study and identification of wild flowers ; 
but it is just as unquestionable that very few of the thousands of lovers 
of flowers have any botanical knowledge at all. And, it must be ad- 
mitted, they seem to get along very well without it; in the same way 
as travellers in many lands and among various races are rarely interested 
in anthropology or ethnology. But for those who wish to learn the 
rudiments of botany, as well as for those who would like to add to their 
knowledge while being taken on many interesting excursions in search 
of wild flowers in various parts of Britain, here is an attractive book which 
should suit them. And what a pleasant travelling-companion Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy is! Unlike the authors of the ordinary run of flower 
books, he is an accomplished writer, besides being an experienced 
field botanist, and he brings all the enthusiasm of youth to a hobby 
which, if one may judge from the visitors to be met with at most of the 
horticultural shows, is more often than not confined to the middle-aged 
and the elderly. | Moreover the book is written with great charm and 
sensitiveness and not a little humour. If, then, it infects others with 
the writer’s delight in his subject, so much the better, for, as he says, 
“A wild flower, however passionately sought for, frustrates no man of 
a tolerable life ; nor is this passion inconsistent with nobler actions.” 
The illustrations, which are numerous, whether in colour, lithographs, 
line drawings, or photographs, are of high merit. ROBERT LUKIN. 
The Coast of Barbary, by Jane Soames. (Jonathan Cape, tos. 6d.) 
I CANNOT say that this book fills a long-felt want, because, although 
the want has been here, it has hardly been felt at all ; British knowledge 
of and interest in the North African littoral and its problems has been 
extremely vague. But it is a timely book, and important, not for its 
brilliant survey of Barbary’s varied past, but for its providing a clear 
historical background to the study of its future. The past of Barbary 
is both interesting and fascinating; its future portentous in the exact 
sense of the word. Barbary, once more linked to Europe after a long 
period of Mohammedan isolation, has now become a problem not 
only to its present administrators, France and Italy, through the belated 
stirrings in Moslem hearts of the Western principles of self-determina- 
tion and nationalism, but to Britain, for other reasons. ‘The Medi- 
terranean is one of the life-lines of the British Empire, and what happens 
on its southern shores is of vital importance to us. Those shores are 
perilously close to Malta and Gibraltar, and it is intensely necessary 
that we know something about them. The extent of our knowledge 
and interest hitherto is demonstrated by the fact that practically all 
the authorities quoted are French or Italian. Miss Soames has done 
us an immense service by introducing us anew to Barbary, and by drawing 
attention to the problems that concern us so closely ; and I regard it 
as an important contribution to the literature for foreign affairs. 

Cc. E.G. &. 





The Quest of the Golden Fly, by S. G. Macdonell. (Quality Press, 8s. 6d.) 
IT is impossible that this book should be true—even if it is. The 
publishers, on the dust-jacket, make a propitiatory remark about truth 
being stranger than fiction, and they tell us that Mr. Macdonell has 
explored Papua, which we can well believe, for no one could have written 
the book who did not know the country. But to ask readers to believe 
that all these impossible things happen on one trip is too much. But 
that does not matter, for, judged as an adventure story, the book is good. 
Boys will love it, and your reviewer finished it at a sitting, though he 
nearly gave up in disgust at the traditional manner in which the explorer 
staggered back to civilisation and died, but passed on the tattered note- 
book with the directions to the spot where three palm trees, etc. The 
book is the story of the expedition which followed up the clue which 
led to the miraculous gold deposit up the Fly River. All the horrors 
of a tropical jungle are there, and many more besides. The final 
catastrophe is a neat piece of stage machinery which need not here be 
disclosed, for if you buy it for your family you will inevitably read it 
for yourself. 

Old Motley, by Audrey Lucas. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

WITH accuracy and ease Miss Audrey Lucas reconstructs, in “ Old 
Motley,” a page of English history: an early nineteenth-century page 
in which Quakers were grimly strict, and the stage (irresistible lure 
to young Charles Baron, the hero) was both bad morality and—deadliest 
















indictment—bad form. Miss Lucas is at home in a Quaker banker’s 
London house, in a Quaker country retreat reminiscent of Earlham, 
and on the London stage that then held such figures as Macready, 
Mme. Vestris and Charles Mathews. The tale takes a pleasant, leisurely 
course; but it is not insipid, for it is salted with the tyrannies of a 
Quaker father who is much like Elizabeth Browning’s parent. The 
verbal trouncing received at long last by this gentleman is so enjoyable 
that we catch ourselves wishing it might have been delivered, verbatim, 
in Wimpole Street. The agreeable Charles has two love stories; and 
if Rose, his modish, pettish wife, is removed with unlikely violence 
in order to make room for the large-hearted, Bohemian Kitty O’Brien, 
we are ready by that time to condone an ending so different from real 
life because Miss Lucas has engaged our affections both for Kitty 
and Charles. ‘‘ Old Motley” is a novel to charm the attention back- 
wards into a time that, compared with our own racked day, seems like 
a river of green peace. v. H. F. 


The Fashion in Shrouds, by Margery Allingham. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
MISS MARGERY ALLINGHAM has done thrillers with detective 
interest—the ‘‘ Look to the Lady” period; detective stories with 
thrills—*‘ Police at the Funeral’’; pure detective stories—‘‘ Flowers 
for the Judge”’; and now she is experimenting most successfully in 
the novel-with-detection form. ‘‘ Dancers in Mourning” began it; 
“The Fashion in Shrouds” admirably carries it on. Through them 
all Mr. Campion, secretive scion of an illustrious house, plays his dis- 
arming and discerning part; and though, of late, a love-interest has 
reared its ugly head at him too, he remains a dignified figure. There 
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is a brilliance of consciousness, a more-than-life-size effect about the 
characters in ‘‘ The Fashion in Shrouds ”’ which is a little disconcerting, 
like a charity matinée where even the second footman is played by a 
star. But Miss Allingham has the power of portraying genius so that 
one really believes it. Lafcadio, Jimmy Sutane, and now Georgia 
Wells ; one is not just told that they were overwhelming artists; one 
feels their personalities with the force of a hot wind. Georgia Wells 
is.an actress, to whose fiancés and husbands unpleasant things are 
apt to happen; moreover, she is liable to grab other young women’s 
suitors, and as one of these young women happens to be Mr. Campion’ s 
sister and a world-famous dress-designer, the sinister juxtaposition of 
fashion and shrouds becomes clearer. The scenery is expensive—a 
fashion salon in Park Lane, a fabulous country club, a gilded aeroplane 
—and the dialogue positively glitters ; and yet it is emotional as well as 
sophisticated, and good detection as well as both. But it is lavishly 
spread with jam, so those who like the plain bread-and-butter of detection 
had better turn their attention elsewhere. A. ©... 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


THE UNVEILING OF TiMBUCTOO, by Galbraith Welch (Gollancz, 
16s.) ; THE BRUNELS, by Celia Brunel Noble (Cobden-Sanderson, 15s.) ; 
A MANor THROUGH Four CENTUwRIES, by A. R. Cook (Oxford University 
Press, 12s. 6d.); BALLET IN ACTION, by Merlyn Severn (The Bodley 
Head, 42s.). Fiction : Out oF THIS NETTLE, by Norah Lofts (Gollancz, 
8s. 6d.); DAWN IN LyYONESSE, by Mary Ellen Chase (Collins, 5s.) ; 
TRENT INTERVENES, by E. C. Bentley (Nelson, 7s. 6d.). 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE WINDS OF HEAVEN 


HEN Padgham came off the course at Sandwich 

at the end of his last two rounds, he was reported 

as saying that he was still swaying as if he had 

been in a ship at sea. I have something of the 
same feeling, in that I cannot get that tremendous wind out of 
my head. And yet I must have staggered, even tried to play in 
such a wind befcre, and, what is more, I| tried to play in it with 
a gutty ball. Indeed, some of the more hoary-headed of the 
spectators at Sandwich could not refrain from whispering to 
one another that these young gentlemen ought to have been 
playing with a gutty and then they would really have known 
what a wind could do. Mr. Osmund Scott, for instance, 
recalled the famous day when only one man—I think the legend 
runs thus—succeeded in getting over the burn at Westward 
Ho! with his first tee shot. I rather think that the story went 
on that some had the ball blown back over their heads and 
into the garden. Certainly there was one hole at Sandwich 
that had its ancient glory restored to it, and that was the four- 
teenth. Strong and lusty hitters—Perry was one of them— 
tcok wooden clubs for their second, and hit as hard and as 
cleanly as they could, only to see the ball soar high in the air 
and come down short of the Canal. And how often would it 
happen to such a player as Cotton to slice his second out of 
bounds at that hole? Not once in many years. I doubt if 
the tee shot was as alarming as it used to be with a gutty, when 
almost the safest thing to do was to top the ball, so surely would 
it be blown out of bounds if once it rose over the ridge. 

Enough, however, of these comparisons. It was the very 
deuce and all of a wind, and the players strove against it 
heroically. 

It was particularly diabolical because it hardly seemed to 
help anywhere, except at the eleventh hole, where one or two 
giants drove nearly 40oyds. with it at their tails. It was always 
attacking on one flank or the other, perennially hostile. In 
the ordinary way the wind does not behave with such consistent 
malignity ; it is sometimes a friend, and at others at least a 
frank and open foeman. ‘The wind that is behind us is rather 
like a cheerful, good-hearted, but occasionally tactless friend— 
he is full of bonhomie, he slaps us on the back, he means to help 
us, but he is so confoundedly uproarious and does not know 
when to stop and when his attentions are unwelcome. We 
are grateful to him when he makes our tee shots travel compara- 
tive miles, but he shows a lamentable want of tact over our 
approaches ; he makes them go for miles, too, and then seems 
to roar with chuckle-headed laughter as he sees the ball go bowling 
over the green into a bunker. The fact is, he is perfectly honest 
but rather stupid, and the same remark applies in the lesser 
degree to the wind that blows in our face. He does all he car” 
to stop us in honourable warfare, but he does not quite realise 
that when it comes to approaching he often positively helps us 
by his vehemence. A pitch against a strong wind can be almost 
easy, if we have the courage to hit hard enough ; the ball diops 


by the hole like a stone, if only we can get it there. 

It is the two side winds that are the really dangerous enemies, 
because they have more intelligence and do not help us at all. 
True, if we too are intelligent, and if we can contrive to stand 
reasonably still, 
our servants rather than our masters. 


we can make the side winds, to some extent, 
There is, perhaps, no 





more satisfactory shot in the world, in particular for a man who 
is constitutionally prone to slicing, than the big drive which 
comes from the exactly successful use of a left-hand wind. 
To start the ball far to the left over mid-on’s head and see it 
come gradually round to finish just a little to the right of the 
bowler, ‘‘ this is the high and heroic state of man”; but it 
must be confessed that the wind generally has the best of the 
argument. We come, I think, to associate certain side winds 
with certain familiar courses. There is, for instance, that venom- 
ous wind that blows from the right and partially against us. 
I always think of that as the old Rye wind going out. I specify 
old Rye because the course has now been changed, and there is 
no such terror of out-of-bounds as there used to be. Formerly, 
however, when the first three holes went skirting along the 
road and the fence skirted the road, that wind was a demon. 
I am not constitutionally frightened of hooking, but at those 
three holes I could and did hook as if I were the greatest “‘ inside 
out ”’ swinger of them all. No matter where one aimed, the 
ball seemed to come bending inexorably back to the left, then it 
bounded on the road, then it bounded over the fence, then one 
said—well, something that one ought not to say, and teed another 
ball. The horrid thing was predestined. 

Of left-hand slicing winds I can think of many that used 
to be associated with particular courses. I feel bound to assign 
honourable mention to that which blows one into the Field 
at the first hole at Hoylake. I can no less, having once put so 
many balls out of bounds there that I ran out of ammunition. 
Then there was the slicy wind that blew one into that same 
Field, when playing the sixteenth or Dun hole on the way home. 
I shall always think that the winds of Hoylake have a quality 
rather more coldly hostile than any others in the world. Mr. 
Allan Graham, unless I am defaming him, used to boast that 
he had been out of bounds at every single hole at Hoylake, 
except the Rushes. A slicing wind that is a very old friend of 
mine is that blowing on the player’s back on the outgoing half 
at Aberdovey. Like many other institutions, it is not quite 
what it was. Once i 
to gutty days—there was a schoolmaster who sliced out of 
bounds into the railway at every single one of the first eight holes. 
It may sound impossible to-day, but I have believed it now for 
some forty years, and nothing will induce me to give up my 
faith at this time of day. At St. Andrews there is a wind which 
has actually got a name of its very own. That is the Guardbridge 
wind : whether it was actually so christened by Mr. V. A. Pollock 
I do not know, but it is generally associated with him. When 
he got it blowing behind him and slightly from the right on the 
way home, he metaphorically gnashed his teeth in unholy triumph 
and prepared to trample on his enemy. It certainly does make 
life more endurable coming home, and we are more grateful to 
it, since it has been so offensive to us on the way out in trying 
steadily, and far from unsuccessfully, as a rule, to blow us into 
the whins. 

I have been writing about these winds as a player, but now 
that I am becoming more and more of a spectator my point 
of view is changing. Nowadays I think that almost all winds 
are good, kind winds because they give me more fun in the 
watching. However, I am prepared to admit that that wind at 
Sandwich was a little too much of a good thing. 
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THE KILN COTTAGES, 


A RECONDITIONED COTTAGE 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The fact that the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres and other members of the C.P.R.E. 
attended a meeting on Saturday at Kiln Cot- 
tages, Buckland Common, Bucks, implies that 
some unusual circumstances attached to the 
reconditioning of these cottages. These cir- 
cumstances are: (1) A group of members of 
the Penn Country branch of the C.P.R.E. 
learning that the cottages were about to be 
condemned by the local authority, forestalled 
their death sentence by undertaking to re- 
condition them according to the official require- 
ments; (2) since the cost of the repairs would 
be too great for the cottages to be let for their 
original purpose, they have been combined into 
a single house, to be sold for residential pur- 
poses; (3) the architect, Mr. G. Langley- 
Taylor, and the builder, Mr. W. Trickey, 
agreed with the purchaser, the Hon. Mrs. 
Graham Murray, to draw only a small pro- 
portion of their fee and costs until the property 
was resold, thus making the venture economic- 
ally feasible ; (4) any profit made will be 
devoted to carrying out similar schemes else- 
where. 

Country LIFE has frequently advocated 
some means being found for reconditioning 
cottages adjudged ‘‘ unfit for human _habita- 
tion”’ which cannot be dealt with under the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Act, for residential 
use. The essential points in this 
experiment are: (a) action was 
taken before the cottages were 
condemned ; (4) the local authority, 
knowing the architect to be a 
reliable person, was sympathetic ; 
and (c) the  public-spirited co- 
operation of the purchaser and 
builder. Given these conditions, 
there is no reason why the process 
should not be widely repeated, 
and it is to be hoped that it will 
prove an inspiration to others else- 
where.—Curius CROWE. 


RURAL LIFE IN THE 


PUNJAB 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I send you a photograph from 
the Punjab which I hope you may 
like. Atthe noonday in the summer 
the workers on the soil take a rest. 
Here is one of them, standing in 
front of his shelter, a hut of conical 
shape made of grass and bamboos. 
He has his hookah in his hand, 
and is looking forward to his peace- 
ful smoke and to his companions 
coming to join him.—QuasIM ALI. 


“DO ANIMALS SEE 

PICTURES ?” 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir—Recently a friend called at our 
house ; he had with him a pointer, 
which he brought with him into 
the living-room, where my wife and 
another lady were present. I was 
in my study at the time, but after 
a few minutes I joined the others. 
So soon as I entered the room, I 
noticed that the dog showed signs 
of apprehension. I had never seen 
him before, and, thinking that he 
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was alarmed at a stranger, I went up to him and 
patted and talked to him; but, though he was 
quite friendly, he still appeared frightened, 
and I saw that he was staring, not at me, but 
at something behind me; I noticed that I 
had left the door—which, from where I was 
sitting, was behind me—unlatched. Thinking 
this might be the cause of the dog’s alarm, I 
got up and shut it. So far from calming the 
pointer, this seemed to increase his fright: he 
still stared at something behind me, with a 
look of abject terror in his eyes, and began to 
shake and shiver all over. 

It then occurred to me that, hanging on 
the wall behind me, was an oil painting of my 
Aunt Sarah: the portrait, which is three- 
quarter length, is of a handsome lady of very 
strong personality, dressed in a striking light 
blue dress; her deep blue eyes are extremely 
vivid and arresting. Evidently this was the 
cause of the pointer’s terror. His owner 
dragged him on leash to the picture, and then 
lifted him up and let him smell it. After this 
the dog recovered his equanimity. 

The episode is peculiar, but I think that 
there can be no doubt of the cause of the 
pointer’s fright. As Aunt Sarah died circa 1874, 
she is unlikely to object to any publicity in 
which this story may involve her.—E. W. 
HENpy. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I have a fox-terrier about eight months 





A NOONDAY PIPE 


old who was sitting beside me at breakfast 
the other day. He started to growl as if someone 
was approaching the door, and continued this 
for a few minutes. 

On my watching him closely I noticed 
that he had his eye on an oil painting of myself, 
which was within six feet of him, and there is 
no doubt that he took the painting to be a 
stranger, because he soon trotted out of the 
room, keeping his head towards the picture as 
he disappeared.—A. I. LITTLE. 


‘“ FRESH WATER CLAMS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The “clam” that is illustrated in your 
issue of May 21st is not uncommon in the larger 
ponds and lakes of our country, particularly 
those that are not deep and have a muddy 
bottom. They also occur in canals and some 
slow-running rivers. I have found them in 
the Ouse at York, for instance. The scientific 
name is Anodonta cygnoea. They live half 
buried in the mud with the narrow end pointing 
upwards, and move by means of a thick fleshy 
““foot”’ that is extruded from the broad end 
of the shell. 

The life history is interesting. The young 
are produced in enormous numbers and shot 
out into the water in a stream of mucus. Each 
larva has a tiny hook on either valve, and if a 
fish happens to come in contact with it it 
fastens on to its fin or gills. In due course the 
larva leaves the fish and sinks to 
the bottom, to spend the rest of 
its life crawling about in the mud. 

They feed by drawing water 
into the stomach through a syphon, 
digesting any food the water con- 
tains, and expelling the surplus 
through another syphon tube. 
They are hermaphrodite—that is, 
the male and female reproductive 
organs are in the same individual, 
and so they are self-fertilised.— 


E. A. WALLIs. 


“LUMINOUS EYES” 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Major Pollard’s perplexity 
about the luminosity of the eyes of 
animals is shared by many. A 
passage in “‘ Veterinary and Com- 
parative Opthalmology,” by Dr. 
Eugéne Nicolas, translated by Mr. 
Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., gives the 
explanation: ‘“‘ The eyes of large 
animals are provided with atapetum, 
a deeply situated reflecting surface, 
and their pupil being large, this 
explains why in certain cases, and 
under certain conditions, the depth 
of the eye in the horse, ox, dog and 
cat is visible without artificial 
means—everyone has seen the eye 
of a cat shining in a dark room. 
If a horse in a badly lighted stall 
turns his head to the door it 
often happens that the _ pupil 
assumes the green shade of the 
tapetum lucidum or the red shade 
of the papilla, according to whether 
the incident rays strike one or 
other of these reflecting sur- 
faces.” Of course, a ray of light 
must strike the eye before it gives 
off the reflection—A. CROXTON 
SMiTH. 











A RESTING-PLACE IN LEBANON 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—On the coast road between Beyrouth 
and Haifa is a turning which leads, after some 
half-dozen miles, to the village of Djun, where, 
more than a hundred years ago, Lady Hester 
Stanhope chose to make her home. I send 
you a photograph of its ruins. Probably the 
village has changed little since the early part 
of the last century. It stands on a hillock 
surrounded on three sides by valleys, and 
consists of the usual straggling collection of 
tumble-down houses and huts. The stony hills 
are sparsely covered with olives, and slope 
gradually eastward to the heights of Lebanon. 

On a hillside about three-quarters of a 
mile distant stands all that remains of Lady 
Hester’s house. Originally a monastery, it 
must once have been of considerable size ; 
but now scarcely anything is left of the outer 
walls but heaps of fallen stones. It is difficult 
to trace the rooms, but in one spot is a hole, 
said to lead to the dungeon in which were 
imprisoned those who fell into disgrace. 

Hester Stanhope was a niece of the younger 
Pitt, under whose roof she had lived and for 
whom she had acted hostess in Downing Street. 
The power to which she attained over the Druses 
of the Lebanon was not only that of a queen, but 
almost of a divine prophetess. The veneration 
of her subjects was, however, by no means 
combined with love, and her rule seems to 
have been acquired by considerable oppression, 
so it is not surprising that she should gradually 
lose her hold over the Arabs. She seems to 
have been one of those women, met with in 
every class of life, who have absolutely no sense 
of the value of money. Fresh orders would be 
given, food and help lavished on beggars, while 
debts were piling up and boxes of comforts 
sent out from England remained unpacked. 

When Kinglake visited “The Queen of 
the Desert ” in the fading glory of her declining 
years, her “army” was reduced to a few 
shabby Albanians loafing about in the court- 
yard. He found her dwelling in a darkened 
palace with leaking roof, absorbed in astrology 
and the science of the occult. Many of her 
attendants had robbed her and fled. Her 


A NATURAL CRUCIFIX 


photograph of a thrush’s nest in a shed in 
our garden. The pair of birds, having found 
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WHERE LADY HESTER LIVED THE WISE THRUSH 


a hole leading into the shed, tried to build 
their nest on a step-ladder, but, as it was in 
constant use, they had to be discouraged. 
Nothing daunted, they then established them- 
selves in a last standing on a shelf, and success- 
fully reared three youngsters. 


faithful Italian doctor was with her, but time 
and again he was driven away by her harsh 
treatment. Her ingratitude towards this long- 
suffering retainer is a black spot on the record 
of a brave woman. 

The gardens are now a wilderness, and it 
is hard to believe that the fountains of which As will be seen, the female became amaz- 
we read ever played, or that roses could have ingly tame, and allowed us to place worms on 
bloomed in such an arid place. The olive the edge of the nest without flying away ; 
trees are more abundant near the house, and although she would not take worms from the 
in their shadows is a grave under a tombstone _ hand, she willingly ate food offered to her in 
inscribed “‘ Hester Lucy Stanhope, 1776-1839." =a spoon. Within three days of the launching 

M. O. H. of the young birds on the world, and while 
the male bird was still feeding them, another 

A STONE WITH A STORY nest was begun—this time in an ivied wall. 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” Four young birds have just hatched out.— 
S1r,—Passing through the picturesque village DouG Las J. FRASER. 
of Newport, Essex, on the London-Cambridge 
road, an observant person will notice a large, KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS 
much-weathered slab of reddish brown sand- TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—The enclosed photograph was taken in 
the Grahamstown district, Cape Colony. It 
shows very clearly the growth of the prickly 
pear, which in certain parts of South Africa 
has become a scourge. 

It grows and spreads very quickly ; every 
leaf or portion of a leaf which falls to the 
ground takes root and begins a new growth. 
It is almost indestructible. Recently scientists 
have discovered a beetle which destroys the 
prickly pear. It was introduced hopefully into 
the country; but there is some other insect 
or bird which preys upon it and exterminates 
the beetle. 

At one time some genius discovered that 
motor spirit could be manufactured from the 
juice of the leaf, and there were prospects of 
large quantities being consumed; but the 
spirit was not a success. 

Cattle, ostriches, donkeys and elephants 
like to feed upon the succulent leaves in the 
dry season when there is no luscious grass 
available ; but the spines are so sharp, hard, 
and poisonous that, if they eat too much 
their intestines become so perforated that they 
die from the effects. 

There is a spineless kind, the Burbank 
prickly pear, which is very valuable as cattle 
feed. It is grown in large plantations; the 
leaves are cut up daily in fodder machines, 
along with pumpkins and swedes, for winter 
feed.—E. ARMSTRONG. 





THE LEPER STONE 


stone up-ended and partly buried in the grass 
at the side of the road. Behind the stone is a 
wall into which the old grey stone has been 
built, including a row of carved slabs, evidentiy 
part of an ancient building. The stone is 
locally known as “the leper stone,” and the 
wall was built up with fragments from the 
leper hospital founded in the middle of the 
twelfth century. References are extant to a 
grant of money made by King Henry II in 
1156-57 for the “infirm of Niweport.” The 
leper stone of Newport, about 5ft. in breadth, is 
now for safety buried 18ins. in the soil. On 
the north side of the old stone there is a cavity 
which by long tradition is associated with the 
lepers. There, it is said, they laid their coins 
as offering in return for food placed in the stone 
by the brethren of the hospital—F. W. Coss. 

[It is possible that the stone, to which some 
significance attached in the Middle Ages, was 
a “‘sacred stone” in prehistoric times. Its 
provenance, in a stoneless district, is a problem 
for geologists to settle.—Eb.] 


THE IVY’S SCULPTURE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Walking through the countryside near 
Cockermouth, the other day, I came across 
this exceedingly strange formation, formed by 
the thick root af an ivy tree clinging to the 
trunk of an oak. 

Coming upon it suddenly, it looked so 
realistic that one could hardly believe at first 
that only nature has been at work here. 

Enquiries, from an elderly farmer living 
near the place, assured me that it was over 
twenty years since he first noticed the ivy taking 
this form.—R. W. FLETCHER. 
SPOON-FED 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—You may be interested in the enclosed 
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That is all that is 
needed in THE 
DUAL BURBERRY 
to convert it from 
the perfect weather- 
proof to the most 
desirable overcoat. 
In wet weather 
Gabardine is the 
outer cover. In fine 
weather the over- 
coating takes its 
place. 
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For genial warmth 
in the most biting 
winds, for protection 
in the heaviest rains, 
for appearance’s 
sake, and for general 
comfort, there is no 
type of coat so 
comprehensively 
useful as The Dual 
Burberry. 

It is very light in 
weight and the ven- 
tilating qualities are 
the same as in un- 
proof coats. 


Patterns, prices and illustra- 
tions of models on mention 
of «Country Life”’ 








WARNING 


No garment or material, unless it is the manufacture or merchandise 
of Burberrys Limited, may be described as ‘‘ BURBERRY,” a Registered 
Trade Mark protected all over the world. 

N.B.—Proceedings will be taken against offenders using the word 
“Burberry ’’ wrongfully whether with or without knowledge. 
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ELECTRICITY 


IN THE COUNTRY - BY LISTERS 
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“* T’ve been wanting to thank 
~\ ae you for that winner you 


tipped me.” 












“* Winner? First time Ive 
Spoken to_you for months.” 
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electricity and water sup- : 


“ Oh—not the races—the © j 
1 





iH 
plies at my country house!” a 
” 
“ Now I remember—I 
advised you to get a 
Lister Advisory \ 
Engineer to call.” 
“ That’s it—and \ 
<a just as you said, he ml 
called and made a | ol 
A\- — thorough inspection, ” 


sent an estimate of 

costs and what I 
liked best of all, there was no 
pressing for the business. A sort 
of ‘think it over and compare’ 
attitude which I appreciated.” 


“* And you took his advice?” 


“* | did—and everything’s turned out 
most satisfactorily. The running 
cost is about a penny-a-unit and my 
Gardener does all that’s necessary 
and thinks he’s quite an Engineer, 
although the visits by the Lister 
Engineer prevent any possibility of 
breakdown.” 

“* Just my experience. Anyone 
wanting advice on a supply of 
Electricity or raising water can’t 


do better than write to Lister’s.”” ‘ii 
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DIESEL ENGINE USERS 


Listard chromium hardened cylinders having 400 per 
cent. increased wear resistance, made under van der 
Horst Patents, are now fitted to Diesel Engines. 


Owners of Lister Diesel Engines not treated with 


when requiring a rebore or new 
have existing cylinders Listard 



























HE sixteenth century Cotswold seat, 
Lypiatt Park (the subject of an article 
in Country Lire, Vol. vil, page 688), 
is privately offered by Messrs. John 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Bruton, 
Knowles and Co. The house is one of the 
best examples of medieval building in Glouces- 
tershire, and the names of Wyatt and Wyattville 
will occur to anyone who knows its architectural 
history. In the park, 
at the manor house 
of Bisley and Stroud, 
Guy Fawkes and his 
gang of conspirators 
secretly met in con- 
nection with the 
Gunpowder Plot. 
The house and 
357 acres are offered, 
with an option to 


take an additional 
area of over 200 
acres. The fine 


furniture in the 
mansion may also be 
bought. The park 
lies at an average 
height of 8ooft. 
above sea level. The 
house is of grey 
Cotswold stone, with 
a_ stone-tiled roof, 
and mullioned win- 
dows, and it is very 
well modernised. 
There is a private 
chapel. The wood- 
lands carry a large 
head of game, and 
there is hunting 
with three packs, 
and golf at Minchinhampton, five miles away. 

Lypiatt Park was for a long while the 
home of Sir John E. Dorington, who was 
created a baronet in 1886, for his great public 
services. He was not only Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and for some time Member for the 
Tewkesbury Division, but served as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Ordnance Survey, 
and presided over the Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society and the British Archzological 
Association. So far as archeology goes, Sir 
John Dorington needed no better spot than 
Lypiatt Park, for the district is full of ancient 
remains from before the Roman Occupation 
of Britain. 


A £200,000 PROPERTY SOLD 

RS. (MICHAEL) STEPHENS’ executors 

have sold Coverwood, Ewhurst, an estate 
of I15 acres, comprising one of the loveliest 
gardens in the south of England. Roses and 
primulas are the notable flowers, and the shrubs 
and terraced garden in the Japanese style 
are very fine. Training stables and certain 
rights over Hurtwood Common go with the 
freehold. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
effected the sale, to a client of Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. It is a fact that about £200,000 
has been spent on the property in the last 
few years. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons sold before 
auction, at Arlington Street, The Grange, a 
modernised house and 3 acres, at Wendover, 
with Messrs. W. Brown and Co.; and another 
freehold of 3 acres, called Mountfield, Cold- 
harbour, near Dorking, with Messrs. Fair- 
weather and Turner. 

Gawdy Hall and nine farms and other lots 
were sold for £17,000 at the Norwich auction 
held by Mr. H. G. Apthorpe. Starston Hall 
Farm, 256 acres, realised £3,000, and most 
of the 2,428 acres have been sold. The house 
is nearly 400 years old, and was visited by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1578. It was restored in 
1870. The vendor was Major E. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. 

Basset Manor, a medieval manor house 
with 51 acres at Checkendon, on the Chilterns, 
near the Huntercombe golf course, is for sale 
by Messrs. Nicholas, by order of Captain Angier. 
Herringbone brickwork and wattle and daub 
are structural features of the house. 

Sussex sales by Messrs. A. T. Underwood 
and Co. include 17 acres at Newdigate; a 
house and 3 acres at Crawley Down, with Messrs. 
King and Chasemore; Kent freeholds—South 
Lodge, Knockholt, with Messrs. Kemp and 
Thomas; and one at Longfield, with Messrs. 
F. D. Ibbett, Mosely, Card and Co. 

Durford Glade, Sir Ernest Herdman’s 


Petersfield property of 16 acres, includes the 
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house designed seven or eight years ago by 
Mr. Gerald Unsworth, F.R.1.B.A. The agents 
are Messrs. Cubitt and West. 


A VALE OF BELVOIR SEAT 
IVERTON HALL, with 2,170 acres, two 
miles from Bingham on the Nottingham 

and Grantham road, has been bought by a 
client of Messrs. J. Carter Jonas and Sons. 





CLOISTER AND CHAPEL 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


The mansion stands in grounds of 21 acres, 
and the farms range from 37 to 435 acres, 
and there are 38 acres of woods, and the village 
of Tithby. The estate yields a total rental 
of over £2,800 a year. The sale was effected 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., who have 
also sold Halsway Manor, a Tudor house and 
93 acres, with 250 acres of common rights, 
near Taunton. The latter sale forestalls the 
auction. A large outlay in recent years has 
brought the manor house and the estate gener- 
ally to perfection. It lies 600ft. up on the 
Quantock Hills, and is three miles from 
Crowcombe. 

Lord Baden-Powell wishes to let Pax Hill, 
Bentley, Hampshire, for a year or longer as 
from November next. The house has 11 acres 
of grounds, and it is handy for Aldershot. 
His agents are Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
They have for sale Three Wells, at Manton, 
Oakham, on behalf of Mrs. Roger Wethered. 
The stone house stands in the heart of the 
Cottesmore country. 

Marchwood, on the main road from South- 
ampton to Calshot, a well wooded estate of 
186 acres, with a Georgian mansion overlooking 
Southampton Water, and on the fringe of the 
New Forest, has been privately sold by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, who state that the buyers intend 
to develop the land, and that plans are already in 
preparation. 

Hampshire freehold bungalows, thirty- 
nine in all, were to have been submitted to 
auction by Messrs. Fox and Sons, but the pro- 
perty, in Windsor Road, Christchurch, changed 
hands privately beforehand for £18,600, the 
gross rental amounting to £2,085 a year. 

Near Wookey Hole, the famous Mendip 
cave, is Wookey House with 40 acres, a property 
just sold by Messrs. W. Hughes and Son, 
Limited, and Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices. 
The Bristol firm has also sold Combe Lodge, 
3 acres, at Malvern; and Bathwick Hill, Bath, 
with Messrs. T. Powell and Co., Limited ; 
and they have let Gobion Manor, Abergavenny, 
and Llanfair Lodge, with Teifi fishing at 
Llandyssul. 

White Lodge and 43 acres, with other 
land, at Liphook, have been sold by Messrs. 
Hall, Pain and Foster, at or just after auction. 

Sea Marge, Overstrand, near Cromer, 
and the contents, has been sold by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, before auction. Other 
sales by them include Rockley Manor, Marl- 
borough, 128 acres; Hatfield Priory, Hatfield 
Peverel, 50 acres; and many Hampstead and 
Wimbledon residences. 

Yarty Farm, a stone house and 230 acres, 
with a mile of trout fishing in the Yarty, near 
Axminster, has been sold by Messrs. Constable 
and Maude and Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor; 
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East Barsham Manor, Walsingham, will be 
submitted at Norwich to-day, jointly with 
Messrs. Andrews and Dewing, with either 
6 or 60 acres. It is a famous example of Tudor 
architecture. 

Messrs. Constable and Maude have, with 
Messrs. Woodcock and Sons’ Ipswich office, sold 
Fleming’s Hall, 4 acres, near Eye, not far from 
the Suffolk coast at Southwold and Aldeburgh. 

The early owners of 
the property in- 
ge cluded Adam le 
—— Fleming, friend of 
(Oe Peter de Bedingfeld, 
who fought at Crecy 
and Poitiers. By 
marriage a Beding- 
feld became the first 
of a line of owners 
in that family for 
three centuries. Sir 
Thomas Bedingfeld 
rose to be Chief 
Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas; his 
nephew, Henry, was 
Lord Chief Justice ; 
and_ his __ brother, 
Robert, Lord Mayor 
of London. The 
moated house en- 
closes in its walling 
the remains of the 
house that one of 
the Thomas Beding- 
felds built in 1540. 

Oak Lawn, 15 
acres, at Leather- 
head, and the con- 
tents of the house, 
are shortly to be 
sold by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons. 

The modernised stone manor house of 
Yelvertoft, near Rugby, with 3 acres, remains 
for sale, after the auction, by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. They will shortly sell 
Hampton Manor, near Evesham, through 
their Oxford office. The Manor House, a 
residence of Queen Anne character, and 
Church Farm, together comprising 330 acres, 
at Little Wittenham, near Abingdon, are for 
sale by the same office. The property has 
three-quarters of a mile of Thames frontage, 
and overlooks Withenham Clumps, a_ well 
known landmark. 


SCOTTISH SPORT AND FARMING 

IR AYMER MAXWELL, BT., of Monreith, 

wishes to let that Wigtownshire house and 
the shooting over ten square miles, bounded 
by the Bay of Luce. It is first-rate partridge 
ground, and there are coverts capable of holding 
over 1,000 reared pheasants. The house, 
overlooking a loch, is comfortably furnished, 
and can be taken on lease for the season or 
longer. If preferred, Airlour House, handy 
enough for the shooting, can be had instead. 
Monreith is seventeen miles from Newton 
Stewart. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are 
Sir Aymer Maxwell’s agents. 

Everyone knows of the Adam Brothers, 
but not many probably remember that their 
father, William Adam, did some notable archi- 
tectural work. In 1730 he designed Gray House, 
near Dundee, a residence now for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. Adam compiled 
Vitruvius Scoticus, and designed Dundee Town 
Hall, Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and scores 
of important buildings, and he was “ Master 
Mason to the King of Scotland.” Gray House 
stands in 30 acres along the Tay. 

Garvocks, 2,400 acres, near Loch Thom 
in Renfrewshire, with a comparatively small 
house, will be exposed to public roup, on 
August 1oth in Glasgow, by Messrs. Walker, 
Fraser and Steele. Grouse shooting and trout 
fishing are first-rate. 

Wiston, 2,000 acres, a few miles from 
Symington, on the L.M.S. main line, and 
yielding £1,160 a year from farms, is privately 
offered by Messrs. Hampton and Sons and 
Mr. C. W. Ingram. He has also to sell Meall 
Mhor House and 1,500 acres, on the western 
shore of Loch Fyne, just north of Tarbert. 

The Inner and Outer Holms, together 
I5 acres, near Stromness in the Orkneys, are 
among island offers by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. Captain Cook’s ships, Discovery 
and Resolution, put into Stromness as their 
first port after the voyage round the world; and 
there, too, Erebus and Terror were last seen on 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition. ARBITER. 
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... by Worthington 
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UCH talk is there and testing of the noise in our great towns, and many there are 

who crave the stilly, moon-laved nights of England’s countryside. Yet in the 
hush a single noise is twice as maddening. Hooves in the stable, the rattle of the old 
bull’s chain, the errant fox that stirs the distant dogs . . . even the nightingale, can rob 
the townbred guest of sleep as surely as the traffic roar will craze the countryman. 
However it may be, the noise does harm—and we must stay our nerves as did our 
fathers against tumults of another sort. For stamina they brewed themselves great ale, 
and to this day your Worthington (so are its tonic properties preserved) will help the 
body build itself against the restless mind. 





Near Itchen Stoke—Hants 
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THE DUBLIN 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


O the everyday, lay-minded, equine enthusiast the titles 

* Royal Dublin Society’ and “‘ Dublin Horse Show ” 

are synonymous ; the former is commonly supposed to 

exist to conduct the latter annually during the first week 

in August ; the latter being admittedly the world’s most 
popular horse show. The idea, though widespread, is entirely 
erroneous, the Horse Show being but one of the many important 
activities of a famous society: the distinguished parent of most 
of the learned societies of Europe. Beginning as the ‘ Dublin 
Society ” in 1731, long before the United States of America was 
founded, half a century prior to the French Revolution, and 
forty-nine years before Diomed won the first Derby, its object 
was the formation of an association devoted to agricultural and 
industrial investigation and made up of members who were 
prepared to devote themselves to research work “in some par- 
ticular subject either in Natural History or in Husbandry, Agri- 
culture or Gardening, or some species of manufacture or other 
branch of improvement.” In 1733, two years after its foundation, 
the membership roll numbered 267; in 1820 King George IV 
became a patron, and the association in turn became the “ Royal 
Dublin Society.”” ‘To-day the membership is limited to 1,000 
life-members and 8,000 annual members. Every conceivable art 
and craft has been and is catered for ; much has been done for 
music, more for sculpture; the radium institute is one of the 
latest and best-equipped in the world, the library one of the 
most extensive. It 
seems a good ex- 
ample of turning 
from the sublime 
to the ridiculous 
to mention that the 
Kerry Cattle and 
the Irish Large 
White Pig Herd 
Books are  pub- 
lished under the 
Society’s zgis, but 
they are facets of 
the many-sided 
activity of which 
another is the 
Dublin Horse 
Show. It first took 
place in the court- 
yard of Leinster 
House in 1868, and 
moved to its pre- 
sent quarters at 
Ball’s Bridge—a 
one-time venue 
for many cock- 
fights and knuckle 
fights—in 1880. 
Between then and 
now Ball’s Bridge 
has changed. As 
an example, the 
seating accommo- 
dation in the 
Jumping En- 
closure in 1920 
was 2,500. To-day, 
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12,000 can sit and 8,000 more can stand under cover, while 15,000 
further can be accommodated in the open. Over all this and 
more presides the Hon. W. E. Wylie, K.C., Chairman of the 
Committee, which directs the Society : an able director for a really 
regal society. 

And now to the Show that you and I and thousands of others 
will visit on one or other or all of the days from ‘Tuesday, 
August 2nd, until Saturday, August 6th. A delightful programme, 
consisting of fifty-five classes for all sorts and varieties of 
light horses, varying from the thoroughbred stallion to the brood 
mare and foal, will be judged in the mornings ; children’s pony 
classes and jumping exhibitions form the features of the 
afternoons. 

Just as it is an honour to be an exhibitor in Dublin, so it is to 
be a judge ; only those of the highest integrity are chosen ; to have 
handed out the ribbons at Ball’s Bridge is the hall-mark to a 
judge’s name. Mr. George Smithwick, who was instrumental 
in founding Lord Furness’ Gilltown Stud and who still manages 
it, is Referee and, with Mr. Ernest Bellaney, another famous 
bloodstock breeder, will adjudicate upon the thoroughbied 
stallions, the yearlings, and the brood mares ; yet a further name 
well known in breeding circles is that of Captain Wickham 
Boynton of the Burton Agnes Stud ; he hands out the awards in 
the middle-weight hunter classes; Captain Guy Lucas, in co- 
operation with Mr. Herbert Sutton, officiates in the light-weight 
division ; Messrs. 
B. Davies and 
E. W. Hope John- 
stone place the 
hunters capable of 
carrying heavy- 
weights ; Mrs. 
Rowan Hamilton 
and Mrs. J. K. 
Stevenson judge 
the classes devoted 
to ladies’ hunters 
and children’s 
ponies; to win 
under any of these 
is to obtain the 
highest honour ob- 
tainable for looks 
in the horse show 
world. 

The contests 
decided upon work 
—i.e., jumping— 
are the more ex- 
citing ; the jump- 
ing arena at Ball’s 
Bridge is as well 
known as the Show 
itself, and boasts 
a permanent course 
of six jumps that 
include the formid- 
able and famous 
‘“* Tipperary 
double bank that 
stands 7ft. high 
and took 150 tons 
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Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday, Friday 


2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th 
AUGUST 


GOFF’S 
BLOODSTOCK 


SALES 
800 YEARLINGS 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


Royal Dublin 
Ssociety’s 
Horse Show 


BALL’S 

BRIDGE 

DUBLIN 
1938 


saturday 
6th AUGUST 


200 HUNTERS AND 
SHOW HORSES 








Many good winners have been purchased at these sales in recent 
years including Golden Sovereign, Nearchus, Lovely Rosa, Dan 
Bulger, Ruby Red, Spot Barred, Ghar Ullin, Brown Jack, etc., etc., 
also the Grand National winners Golden Miller, Grakle, Shaun 


Goilin and Tipperary Tim. 


Catalogues (1/- each day) from 


ROBERT J. GOFF & CO., LTD. 


Auctioneers to Irish Turf Club and Royal Dublin Society, 
60-61 LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Horses, Dublin.’’ Telephone: Dublin 61251 
Also at Newbridge, Co. Kildare, and 3 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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of sodding to construct; the ‘“‘ Champion” stone wall, which, 
before now, has had to be raised to a height of 6ft. 7ins. before 
a competition could be decided ; and four others that represent, 
as nearly as possible, the actual jumps encountered in a typical 
Irish hunting country. ‘To anyone conversant with a “ typical 
Irish hunting country,” this conveys more than mere words can 
say. They are not all; other obstacles like stiles, post and rails, 
gates, double-oxers, in-and-outs, and rustic gates are introduced 
as occasion arises; horses and riders competing at Ball’s Bridge 
realise that they are doing something. For that something they 
may obtain a lot ; in two competitions at least the first prize is one 
of £100 ; none is of less value than {15 ; with the premier award 
there usually goes a cup. Of these cups the one presented by 
H.H. the Aga Khan is the most coveted of those in the military 
competitions. It is competed for on the Friday afternoon by 
three officers and three horses from each country entered ; each 
officer jumps singly, and when he has completed the course of 
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twelve jumps the number of faults ne has incurred is announced 
by loud-speaker, so that the onlooker is kept informed how each 
officer, and so each country, has and is faring ; excitement grows 
intense until the Trophy is awarded to the country whose team 
of three officers total the least number of faults, and a special prize 
is given to the officer who puts up the best individual performance. 
To become the property of the country the trophy must be won 
three years in succession ; Switzerland won it outright in 1930, 
Ireland attained to the honour last year. When this happens the 
Aga Khan replaces the trophy. On Friday, August 5th, teams from 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Ireland, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Switzerland enter the arena, preceded by the spectacu- 
lar “‘ March of the Nations”; on the Saturday they again do 
battle if so inclined, for the Irish Trophy, which is presented by the 
Government, with £100, to the winner of the International Jumping 
Competition that is open to the world—a fitting climax to what is 
always and in every way a memorable week. 


SALES 


BLOODSTOCK BARGAINS AT BALL’S BRIDGE 


HERE is some- 
thing about the 
word “ Ireland ” 
—or should I call 
it ‘* Eire ” ?— 
that seems to encourage 
alliteration’s artful aid. 
Known to some people 
as the ‘Land of the 
Limestone Layers,’ on 
account of its succulent 
pasturages_ that 
marvellous bone-forming 
propensities, invaluable 
to the thoroughbred, the 
country has, by its aid, 
developed a_bloodstock 
market, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Dublin 
Horse Show and under 
the auspices of the Royal 
Dublin Society, that 
might well carry as its 
slogan ‘“‘ Buy bloodstock s 
bargains at Ball’s Bridge.” PE 
tT . Bra 
There would be no in- aaa 
fringement of any copy- ay gm j 
° ° . - 44, oucn 
right in this; the truth 
bears re-telling. Brown 
Jack, the hero of six 
Queen Alexandra Stakes 
and other races worth in 
all £21,646, was pur- 
chased as a yearling there on Thursday, August 6th, 1925, for 
75gs.; the Irish 2,000 Guineas winner, Nearchus, made scogs. at 
the same age in 1936; the Ascot victors, Old Reliance and Spot 
Barred, cost respectively 150gs. and 300gs.; Lovely Rosa, the 
Oaks winner of 1936, was bought by Mr. Harry Cottriil for 370gs. ; 
Ghar Ullin’s price was 170gs.; Dan Bulger made 340gs., and 
returned it and more, through victories in the Cambridgeshire 
and other races ; Ruby Red changed hands at just three figures ; 
the highest-priced lot ever sold at Ball’s Bridge was Golden 
Sovereign, who cost Sir Abe Bailey 2,700gs., and won over £2,000 
of that back in stakes as a two year old. Colonel Payne, who 
made the world’s record price of 15,000gs. at Doncaster, ‘at the 
same age and in the same year that Golden Sovereign was sold 
at Dublin, has never yet won a race. The moral stands out like 
a poster: ‘“‘ Buy bloodstock bargains at Ball’s Bridge.” Un- 
fortunately for you or me, the moral has, like a poster, been noted 
by others. In 1919, 107 lots changed hands at 14,264gs.; in 
1929, there were 527 sold for 107,176gs. ; last year, 502 properties 
found new owners at 69,800gs., or an average of 139gs. each. 
This year, Messrs. Goff, to whom I am indebted for a cata- 
logue, begin with a record: &o0o yearlings are listed, probably 
the largest number of youngsters ever auctioned at a single sale. 
These will be sold in batches of two hundreds on Tuesday, 
August 2nd; Wednesday, August 3rd; Thursday, August 4th ; 
and Friday, August 5th, beginning each day at 10 a.m. That 
big prices will be forthcoming is certain, as the 800 lots are by 
190 different stallions that include such famous horses as Solario, 
Gainsborough, Trimdon, Singapore, Manna, Caerleon, Furrokh 
Siyar, Knight of the Garter, Loaningdale, Limelight, Legatee, 
and Royal Dancer, who has recently been exported to the Argen- 
tine. Naturally, with 800 lots it is impossible to deal with all, 
but some of the more important can be noted. Gainsborough’s 





a yearling at Ball’s Bridge. 


single offspring is a bay filly from Tulip, a daughter of Haine, 
that descends from Bonny Jean, a winner of the Oaks; she is 
listed for sale on the Wednesday. So is Solario’s only representative ; 
likewise a bay filly, she is out of Flinders, a Tetratema mare that, 
like Arabella, was from Pretty Polly’s daughter, Polly Flinders. 
To stress the value of these, either as race mares or potential 
brood mares, is unnecessary. 


Singapore and Trimdon have also 






SIR ABE BAILEY’S GOLDEN SOVEREIGN, who cost 2,700gs. as 

This is the record price at Dublin, but may 

be passed at the forthcoming sales, when a half-brother to Golden 
Sovereign is offered by the Earl of Fingall 


to depend on solitary 
lots. Both are bay colts ; 
the former comes from 
a granddaughter of 
Tracery that descends 
from a full-sister to the 
Cesarewitch and Cam- 
bridgeshire winner, 
Plaisanterie ; the latter— 
who, like the Solario 
filly, is catalogued by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Giles 
Loder—is out of Anna- 
bel, she by Blandford 
from Arabella. Tuesday 
and Wednesday are their 
days for sale. Also on 
the Wednesday a particu- 
larly attractive property 
is listed by Sir Cecil 
Stafford-King-Harman, 
who has been responsible 
¥ for the breeding of such 
winners as Quothquan, 
: q Terror, Canoparia, and 
“= Roulade. His lot— 
No. 247—is a half-sister 
to Roulade, by the Eclipse 
Stakes victor, Caerleon, 
out of Traverse, she by 
Soldennis ; a lovely filly 
to look over, she will be 
invaluable later on as a 
brood mare, as her pedigree shows an in-breed to both Bromus 
and to the famous mare Canterbury Pilgrim. 

Leaving these stallions for some of the mares who have made 
fame through the prowess of their progeny, the catalogue shows 
that the dams of Golden Sovereign, Diomedes, Nadushka, Old 
Reliance, Bulger, Canteener, Faites vos Jeux, Cresta Run, Dia- 
mantee, Dunhill Castle, and Kyles of Bute are all listed as the 
dams of youngsters. Golden Sovereign’s dam, Fléche d’Or II, 
a Teddy mare that is also dam of Nadushka, is responsible for a 
January-foaled colt by Scarlet Tiger ; this horse is by Colorado 
from Trimdon’s own-sister, Trilogy. There is and always has been 
a doubt as to Golden Sovereign’s stamina; there can be none 
in connection with this colt. He as likely as not will beat the price 
record now held by his elder half-brother. Capdane, the dam 
of Diomedes (£11,820), is here listed as the dam of a bay May- 
foaled colt by Tredennord ; this horse was by Tredennis ; the 
colt, besides being a half-brother to Mr. Sidney Beer’s famous 
sprinter, is a full-brother to Capello. Old Reliance created a 
great impression by the way he won the Granville Stakes at Ascot 
for Mr. Herbert Blagrave; his dam, Ballingham Lady, who is 
by Honey Bee (Tredennis), is now responsible for a brown colt— 
April-foaled—by Young Lover. This sire, who now stands at 
Lord Adare’s Fort Union Stud, is a three-parts brother in blood 
to the Ascot Gold Cup winner, Trimdon. Mr. Blagrave is certain 
to be one of the many interested in the colt ; his pedigree suggests 
stamina of a high degree. During his lifetime, Bulger was respon- 
sible for the winners of 140 races carrying £37,661 in stakes. 
His dam, Black Gem, a daughter of the St. Leger winner, Black 
Jester, and granddaughter of the Oaks victress, Our Lassie, appears 
here as the dam of an April-foaled filly ; her sire is Ut Majeur, 
a son of the French Derby winner, Ksar, that scored in the Cesare- 
witch and other races of £4,953. Stamina of Oaks and St. Leger 
calibre is present here; and later on there are matronly possi- 
bilities to be considered—this filly’s lineage would be ideal as a 
combination with that of a horse of the Phalaris line. The 
listing of a half-sister to the One Thousand Guineas winner, 
Cresta Run, affords buyers an opportunity they will not be slow 
to take advantage of, since by doing it they can obtain the best 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Giles Loder’s most famous breeding lines, 
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is a proven remedy of world-wide repute, and thousands of 
testimonials from HORSE OWNERS AND TRAINERS 
vouch for its wonderful efficacy as a cure for lameness in Horses 


REDUCINE will cure the worst forms of Curb, Splint, 
Thoropin, Windgalls, Sprung Tendon, Sprung Hock, Bog 
Spavin Windgalls, and Shoulder Lameness. 


REDUCINE is just as effective on Cattle as upon 
Horses ; for Cattle are subject to Sprains and 
Enlargements too. It has a wonderful effect 
on Inflammation in Cows’ Udders, and is used 
extensively for putting Strippers dry. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET POST FREE ON REQUEST 


REDUCINE is sold by Saddlers and Chemists 
RI ‘(DUCINE AC 126 per Tin 


OR POST FREE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FROM 


REDUCINE CO., Mt. Anthony, Rathmines, Dublin com 


DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


AUGUST 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 next 















































‘The Show of Two Thousand Horses” 





Eight Nations will compete in 
the Great International 
Military Jumping 
Contests 











For Programmes and all information regarding Grand Stand Seats, etc., 
apply : 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, 
BALL’S BRIDGE, DUBLIN 


The Compleat THE 


BRITIS C 
Indian Angler AGENCY, LIMITED. 


Mr. Douglas H. Williams, retired from the Agency 
on June 30th, 1938. As the late Captain “ Jock” 


By JOHN MASTERS Crawford died in February, 1938, the number of 


Shareholders in the Company has been increased. 
As and from July Ist, 1938, the Share holde rs of The 
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Lockwood, F.C.1.B., "cae two Membe Ts of the Staff. 
The Directors of the Agency are Messrs. G. 


The author, just returned from India, devoted his leisure McElligott ; E. E. Coussell (Secretary), 26, Charing 
j i+] H Cross Road, London, C.2. 
to the great but neglected fishing opportunities in that Telegrams: ‘‘ Thormanby,” London. 
country, and this is the first important work on Indian a we oe : 
Wied  *e The British Bloodstock Agency, Ltd. is the oldest, 
Angling. The plates, reproduced by litho-offset, are most successful, and widely known Bloodstock Agency 


ver fine. in the Country. 
. The Agency will continue the publication of ‘‘ The 


Bloodstock Breeders’ Review.’ 
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The filly is by Spion Kop, and her dam is Bridge of Earn’s daughter, 
Bridgemount. Bridgemount, besides Cresta Run, has also been 
responsible for Spion Bridge, Spion Hill, Auction Folly, and 
Foxbridge ; she is a granddaughter of Pretty Polly’s sister, Adula, 
and, though old, is of nearly similar age to Spion Kop ; this is an 
important factor and one that makes for success both on the race- 
course and in the paddocks later. The produce of Diamantée’s 
dam, Silver Onyx, will appeal to the racing buyer only ; a chestnut, 
April-foaled colt, he, like the Royal Hunt Cup winner, Couvert, 
is by Apron; the stock of this horse gallop and stay, and the 
listed property has the breeding of a high-class handicap winner, 
if not of races of higher order. The last two that I can find space 
to mention are the dams of Canteener and of Ghar Ullin. Can- 
teener’s dam, Charming Bride, is responsible for a brown filly— 
named Brown Bride—by Brownie (Winalot) ; Ghar Ullin’s near- 
relative is by Son-in-Law’s son, Knight of the Garter, and is an 
April-foaled bay ; her dam, Markaway, claimed Galloper Light 
as her sire, and was from Phalisma, a half-sister to the famous 
American horse, Omar Khayyam, and to Lady Peregrine, the dam 
of the 2,000 Guineas winner, Flamingo, and of Horus. This tail- 
female line was one of the most successful at the Worksop Manor 
Stud. Apart from racing possibilities, the filly is worth buying 
for the paddock. 
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So must end what is at best a cursory review of Goff’s Ball’s 
Bridge Sales. As usual, there will be bargains, as automatically 
there will be buyers after them. It should be a most successful 
auction, and all breeders and others concerned with bloodstock 
will be interested in the results. RoysTON. 


LAMENESS IN HORSES 


The fact that ‘‘ Reducine”’ is a product of Dublin makes the 
present a particularly opportune time once again to draw attention 
to its excellences. Introduced twenty-five or more years ago, 
with the idea of replacing the inhuman, unsatisfactory, and usually 
futile practice of firing, it has stood the test of time, and is now 
recognised the world over as the greatest Irish remedy for the 
relief of lameness in horses. Causing no pain, leaving no blemish, 
it is as easily applied as paint, and can be used while the horse 
is turned out, as he will not bite at it and flies keep away from it. 
Practically every important racing stable in the world uses it and 
appreciates its real value ; the late Mr. Peter Purcell Gilpin had 
a very high opinion of it ; the American trainer, Mr. A. J. Joyner, 
used it constantly; Mr. G. Batchelor had it by him during 
Lutteur’s preparation for the Grand National; it is essential 
in every stable, and no establishment can be termed up-to-date 
or properly equipped without it. 


SECOND JULY SALES 


ANOTHER STEADY BLOODSTOCK MARKET 


OMPARISONS are admittedly odious; when applied 
to bloodstock auctions from year to year, they are apt 
to be misleading ; better sales have taken place at Messrs. 
Tattersall’s Second July auction than those that were 
held at Newmarket last week; but, considering every- 
thing, the aggregate of 40,713gs. that was obtained, is a satisfactory 
one. A start was made on Tuesday morning with a programme 
consisting of mares and foals and stallions ; nothing very sensa- 
tional was offered; no sensational prices were recorded; Sir 
Victor Sassoon, recently back from the East, gave 1,100gs. for 
the thirteen year old mare Carline, who had at foot a charming 
bay filly foal by Bahram’s half-brother, Dastur, and is in foal to 
him again ; and 7oogs. for the American-bred mare, Pannikin II, 
a ten year old by Peter Pan, that was accompanied by an attractive 
filly foal by Mieuxe. Pannikin II did not remain long in Sir 
Victor Sassoon’s possession, as in the evening she was re-sold 
privately to Mr. Nully Brown, who had been the under-bidder ; 
she goes to Denmark, there to form one of the foundations of 
a new stud. The evening session on Tuesday was equally quiet ; 
the most notable feature was the purchase of the two year old 
filly, Pentacle, by Mr. Purcell, for Miss Dorothy Paget. By 
Noble Star, Pentacle, like Penny Royal, comes from Penny 
Lemon, a half-sister to eight winners by the Grand Prix de 
Paris winner, Lemonora, from Penny Flyer, a daughter of 
Flying Fox’s brother, Vamose, that has made fame for the Burnt- 
wood Stud and, incidentally, for its owner, Mr. David Nicoll. 
Wednesday morning was devoted 
to yearlings ; in all directions there was 
a more lively market, and, following the 
purchase of a well made brown colt by 
Portlaw out of Majority Calling, by 
Mr. Glasspool for 620gs., and that of a 
chestnut brother to Veuve Clicquot, by 
Mr. Jinks out of Pama, by the Hon. 
George Lambton for 61ogs., Sir E. 
Ohlson overcame the opposition of Lady 
Beatty and obtained a well proportioned, 
nice quality bay son of Easton that is 
out of the Papyrus mare, Divine Lady— 
an own-sister to Osiris—for 1,o0o0gs. 
Actually, this was the first of the pro- 
perties catalogued by Mr. Martin Benson, 
the new owner of Nearco; others from 
his batch to be sold were a very taking 
chestnut filly by Gold Bridge out of 
Solario’s daughter, Lady Madcap, who 
fell to Mr. Dawson Waugh at 78ogs. ; 
and a neat, compact, brown filly by 
Cameronian from Sister Sarah, that was 
sold to Mr. Victor Smyth for 720gs. 
A fourth to note from Mr. Benson’s 
was a bay filly by the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Tiberius, out of Carioca’s dam, 
Dame Caution, a Friar Marcus mare ; 
Mr. Reginald Day, at whose stud Tiberius 
stands, was interested in this filly, as 
was Mr. T. F. Blackwell; the result 
was that the former met with defeat, 
and the latter was successful with a bid 
of 1,350gs. The only other four-figure 
sale of the morning was when Mr. D. f : : 
Sullivan—the breeder of Windsor Lad ho$ bags, St a 
and Radiant—sold an high-quality chest- Fees 
nut filly, by Sansovino from Chichester 
Chimes, a half-sister to Priory Park, to 
Mr. Victor Smyth for 1,000gs. 
A mixed catalogue was once again 
presented at the Wednesday evening 








THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON, WHO 
PURCHASED THE FULL BROTHER TO 
VEUVE CLICQUOT FOR 610 GUINEAS 
AT THE SECOND JULY SALES 


session; early on, the sentimental side predominated over the 
financial; Mr. J. B. Joel listed the nine year old gelding Rose- 
mary’s Pet, who has carried his colours to victory in twelve 
and a half races worth £4,414; Brownie Carslake has ridden the 
old horse in most, if not all, of his races ; he—Carslake—purchased 
him for 130gs., and will in future use him as a hack; a most 
satisfactory autumn to a happy partnership. Bloodstock breeders, 
buyers, and all others connected with the industry, have a name 
for being stony-hearted ; personally—and I speak for most in 
the thoroughbred world—I congratulate Carslake on doing what 
Stephen Donoghue would have done if Brown Jack had appeared 
in a catalogue. Old friends in our own world, and old servants 
in the equine world, are scarce ; the latter, to my mind, should 
not be subjected to the possibilities of the cat’s-meat market. 
Financially, the evening was bad ; stock was generally poor, but 
Mr. Geoffrey Barling obtained a bargain when he bought a grey 
yearling filly by Bold Archer from the Solario mare, Serial, who 
runs back to Téte-a-Téte, for 7oogs.; and Mr. Jack Leach must 
look upon his purchase of a brown colt by Teddy’s son, Truculent, 
out of Wiry, she by Colorado from Wireless, a granddaughter of 
Vane, sister to Flying Fox, in the nature of a gift, as the colt looks 
like racing and only cost 200gs. 

The sale of Major Courtauld’s yearlings on the Thursday 
morning—the last session—was looked upon as the likely sensation 
of the auction. All colts with the “star turn,” a son of 
Fairway, they made 9,060gs.; Fairway’s son, a good-looking 
bay from Solfo’s sister, Solfatara, she 
by Solario from Panic, a daughter of 
Hurry On, got Mr. Reginald Day, Mr. 
Meacock, and Miss Paget’s manager, Mr. 
Purcell, in competition ; 1,000gs. was 
the first bid; from that the bidding 
went to 5,000gs., and at 5,700gs. Mr. 
Day made the final and successful offer. 
Actually, I made it his full value, and 
much preferred a bay son of Hyperion 
from Walvis Bay’s dam, Cachalot, that 
was sold to Captain Laye—bidding on 
behalf of Mr. G. S. L. Whitelaw—for 
1,700gs. ; and another bay, by Easton— 
a horse that is getting nice stock—from 
the Tetratema mare, Mount of Olives, 
that was knocked down to Mr. Basil 
Jarvis for 750gs. This latter is worth 
more than double his purchase price ; 
the former should give Mr. Whitelaw a 
good start in the flat-racing world ; for 
a long time he has been devoting his 
activities to the winter sport; he has 
owned a winner of the National Hunt 
Steeplechase, and, after all, was more or 
less responsible for the breeding of the 
Derby winner, April the Fifth; a good 
flat-racehorse would bring his interests 
into the higher or more sublime sphere ; 
I have nothing to say against steeple- 
chasing, but we can do with men of 
Mr. Whitelaw’s calibre on the flat. 

As a postscript, Mr. Terry Watt 
must be congratulated on his début as an 
auctioneer of bloodstock under the zgis of 
Messrs. Tattersall. Mr. Somerville Tat- 
tersall has a world-wide name for his 
persuasiveness, Messrs. Gerald Deane and 
Needham an equally widespread reputa- 
tion for their celerity; Mr. Watt is in 
“‘ classic’? company, but is up to it; 
need one say more ? RoysTON. 
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Messrs. R. J. GOFF & Co., Ltd. 


will include in their 


52nd ANNUAL SALE of YEARLINGS at BALL’S BRIDGE, DUBLIN, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, August 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th, 


ON WEDNESDAY 


The Property of Mr. Gerald E. Goodbody. 

BAY FILLY, foaled May 8th (this filly is half-sister to two 
winners), by Beresford 1 (Ch. 1921) out of Hazel Beere 8 
(B. 1926), by Swynford out of Bleasdale, by Martagon 
out of Loyal Cheer. 


BAY COLT, foaled April 14th, by Haste 
out of La Zecca 1 (B. 1929), by 
by Abel out of Topside. 


LA ZECCA, half-sister to a winner. 
TOP HAT (bred in France), dam of Bowler (£1,518 in India). 


Away 1 (B. 1926) 
Sansovino out of Top Hat, 





YEARLINGS, the Property of Sir Cecil Stafford-King- 
Harman, Bt., who sells annually in Dublin. 


BROWN FILLY (third foal), foaled April 3rd, 
to Roulade, by Caerleon out of Traverse. 


TRAVERSE (dam of Roulade, first foal, winner of Hurst- 
bourne Stakes £570, Wynvard Plate £395, Wilton Handicap 
£334, and second in National Breeders Produce Stakes, 
Curragh, carrying top weight of 9st. 8lbs. Her second foal 
isin training but has not yet run). By Soldeniis out of 
Neck ‘french (dam of the winners Cravat, Mytilius, Double 
Chin, Alchemist and Lovers Leap), by Hainault out of 
Sluice (dam of Radway, £1,579, Deluge, White Nile and 
Double Ditch, all good winners) by Ladas out of Wei, 
(dam of winners of about £4,000 and own sister to Pindir) 
dam of winners of over £10,000, by Galopin. 


CHESNUT COLT (fifth foal), foaled March 30th, 
brother to four winners, by Beresford out of Canopy. 


‘ANOPY (dam of the winners Canoparia) £1,782, Soubrette, 

Palmerstown, and Shady Knight, all her produce, by 
Sunder out of Panoply (winner and dam of Martial Array, 
Love’s Armour, and a winner in France where she was 
exported), by John O’Gaunt out of Panacea (dam of 
Perion, £4,164, Panmure, Erinoid, and Perfect Knight) 
by Cyllene out of Quintessence (winner of five races, 
including the One Thousand Guineas and dam of Clarissimus, 
Paragon, ete.) 


half-sister 


half- 


~ 


ON THURSDAY 
The Property of the Earl of Fingall. 


BAY COLT, foaled January 26th, 
Fléche d’Or If (dam of Nadushka, winner to date of 
1,383 sovs., including Park Hill Stakes, Doncaster, and 
Golden Sovereign, winner to date of 3,837 sovs., including 
Gimerack Stakes and Newmarket Stakes). by Teddy out 
of Persistent (dam of winner of over 740,000 francs in 
France), by Spearmint. A full brother to this colt sold 
at these sales last year is big and backward and has not 
yet run. 


CHESNUT COLT, foaled March 22nd, by Beresford out 
of Discovery (winne r of three races and dam of Discobolos. 
winner at two, three and five years), by Argosy out of 
Iceloon (dam of six winners), by Wildfowler out of Iceberg 
(dam of four winners). 


by Searlet Tiger out of 





The Property of Mr. Robert Myles. 


CONFORD, black colt, by Concerto 7 out of Fordaile 5, 
by Stratford out of Barnadaile, by Barcadaile out of Barna. 
This colt is half-brother to two winners. 


FORDAILE, placed five times at three years ; 
Lone Ford (winner of three races, value £460, in 1935 at 
two years, and winner of Prince of Wales’ Handicap, £334, 
Chester, in 1936), and Lone Orb (winner of £3394), and 
Facey Romford (placed in 1937 at two years), and winner 
this year; her yearling in 1937 by Romney realised 
330 guineas. 


ERRIGAL, bay colt (Second produce), by Knight of the 
Garter 4 out of Frigidaire 7, by Jackdaw out of Pannier, 
by Lad o’ Wax out of Kimono. 


dam of 


THE FOLLOWING: 
ON THURSDAY 


From the Killarkin Stud, Co. Meath. 


BROWN COLT (First produce), foaled April 12th, by 
Concerto 7 (Br. 1928) out of Queen’s Mantle, winner and 
placed second five times at two and three years old; the 
above is her first foal. 

CLADDAGH CLOAK, dam of the winners Queen’s Mantle, 
Regal Raiment and Claddagh Ring (winner of the Eel Pie 
High Weight Handicap, Hurst Park, and placed third to 
King’s Oven in The Maidstone Welter Plate, Folkestone), 
her first three foals. 

GREEN GOWN, dam of King Eber, winner of three races, 
value £738, and grandam of Archipelago (dam of Birth- 
stone, Rochdale, and Squeeze, winners). By John o’ Gaunt 
out of Evergreen (dam of Greenback, winner of £9,821), 
by Bend Or, out of Ivy Spray (winner of six races), by 
Galliard out of Wild Ivy (dam of Irish Ivy, winner of the 
Cambridgeshire and over £4,200), by Springfield. 

Engagement :—1939 : Waterford Testimonial Stakes, Curragh, 
minor forfeit, £1 2s. 6d. 


BAY COLT, foaled May 6th (this colt is half-brother to four 
winners), by Limelight 7 (Br. 1929) out of Picardy, twice 
winner of the Combermere Handicap, Chester, second three 
times and third three times; dam of the winners 
FRANCISCAN, PICQUET (Hopeful Stakes, Doncaster), 
NUNNERY (Claro Maiden Stakes, Ripon, and placed 
second and third), and FOXGLOV also of Lens (by 
Limelight), placed third in a two- years- -old race at Epsom 
this year, and Paperchase, winner abroad; grandam of 
Nidd Castle. 

SAINTS’ MEAD (winner; dam of Runnymede, £3,268, 
Lady Feo, Dersingham, Picardy, and Sanitarium, also of 
Stained Glass, the dam of Scuttle, winner of One Thousand 
Guineas), by St. Simon out of Meadow Chat (winner; dam 
of Mead, £5,449, Chatsworth, £1,160, Victoria, £934, also 
Saints’ Mead and Chatterer, winners), by Minting out of 
Stone Clink (winner of twelve races, including the Cesare- 





witch; dam of Stone Chack and Meadow Chat). 
Engagements :—1939: Great Surrey Foal Stakes, Epsom, 
1 sov.; Whitsuntide Foal Stakes. Manchester, 1 sov. 


British Dominion Plate, Sandown, 2 sovs.; Astley Plate, 
Lewes, 2 sovs. 1940: Oadby Breeders’ Plate, Leicester, 
4 Total minor forfeits, 8 sovs. 


2 sovs. 

BROWN COLT (First produce), foaled May 14th, by 
Reveillon 19 (Ch. 1928) out of Mistrellis (did not run). By 
Friar Marcus. The above is her first produce. 

MABELLA, dam of Romney (winner of 
£650, Newmarket, and third in the Kingsclere 
Newbury), and Footlight (winner) by Sunstar. 

TAGALIE (by Cyllene out of Tagale) won One Thousand 
Guineas and Derby and £11,900; dam of Allenby (£5,663), 
Tagrag (£1,785), Deborah and Rodlet, winners. 


TAGALE, won one race in France ; dam of winners of £17,300, 
including Tagalie, Blankney II, Tagua, Tagamore, Shenley 
Boy, Montdidier, and Poltava. 

Engagements :—1939: Lingfield 
Worksop Manor Foal Plate, Leicester, 2 sovs. 
Stakes, 2 sovs. Total minor forfeits, 6 sovs. 


BROWN FILLY, foaled February 26th, by Pharian 2 
(Br. 1928) out of Love Links, dam of Silver Sceptre (winner 
disqualified—of the Kilwarlin Plate, Down Royal; she met 
with an accident in this, her second race, and did not run 
again); Temperance (winner of Mowbray Plate, Thirsk, 
Norfolk Stakes, Newmarket, and Rose Hill Plate, Don- 
caster, as a two-year-old), also Nightshirt, now three years 
old, in training; all her produce. 


AMICITIA, dam of Boy Friend (winner of eleven races, value 
£1,779), and Spirituelle (winner of four races, value £613) ; 
own sister to Amorelle, winner of London Autumn Cup, 
990 sovs., and Royal Borough Handicap, 445 sovs., and 
dam of Austin (winner of three races and dam of Under 
Thirty, and Baby Austin, winner of Hyde Park Stakes), 
Gay Amour (four races, £1,314), Aberystwyth (two races), 
Oselle and Almer (winners), and Ashe (winner). By Volta. 

AMANTHE (dam of Amorelle, Liar, Amorellina, and Llanrwst. 
winners of eight races, value £3,057). 

Engagements :—1939: Lily Agnes Foal Stakes, Chester, 1 sov.; 
Waterford Testimonial Stakes, Curragh, £1 2s. 6d.; Railway 
Stakes, Curragh, £1 2s. 6d. Total minor forfeits, £3 5s. 


Hastings Stakes» 
Stakes: 


Foal Stakes, 2. sovs. 


Bath Foal 





+ OLIVE 


; BROWN COLT, 


CHESNUT FILLY (Fourth produce), foaled February 23rd 
(this filly is half-sister to a winner), by Knight of the 
Garter 4 (B. 1921) out of Gold Standard, half-sister to three 
winners and dam of Currency (winner) and King at Arms 
(placed in England in 1936 at two years); her two-year- 
old is in training. By The Boss out of Bank Note, dam of 
the winners Money Order (five races), Coin: ige (four races), 
and Big Business (two races); own sister to Tantara (dam 
of winners). By Greenback out of Posthorn, winner and 
dam of winners, including Arion, winner of six races, value 
£5,928, including Kempton Park Great Jubilee Handicap, 
Newbury and Liverpool Cups; own sister to five winners. 

Engagement :—1939 :—National Produce Stakes, 
minor forfeit, £5 2s. 6d. 


BROWN FILLY, foaled February 7th (this filly is half- 
sister to Houlichan), by Pharian 2 (Br. 1928) out of 
Short Step, dam of Houlichan (winner this year of the 
Lincoln Plate, Lincoln, and the Little John Plate, Notting- 
ham), also of Eightsome (ran third to Ruby Red and 
Chapardeuse as a two-year-old and has since died), and 
Deliana (placed as a two-year-old), her first three foals. 

NAINE, winner of Tattenham Plate, 
Fischer (winner of Badminton Plate, Bath, Willows Handi- 
cap, Haydock Park, and placed second three times, 
including the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, Goodwood). 

QUEEN OF THE EARTH won Great Surrey Foal Stakes, 
second in Oaks ; dam of Leighton (£3,215), Hades, Tip Top, 
st. Cole, and Naine. She was by Flying Fox out of Lonely 
(winner of the Oaks and third in St. Leger), by Hermit. 


Curragh; 


Epsom; dam of Mary 


1939: Waterford Testimonial Stakes, Curragh ; 
£1 2s. Gd. 


Engagement : 
minor forfeit, 





The Property of Mr. T. McD, Kelly. 

BROWN COLT (Second living produce), foaled April 9th, 
by Apron 5 (B. 1920) out of My Leaf 2 (B. 1928), by 
My Prince out of Olive Leaf, by Ashore out of Olive Tea. 

MY LEAF never raced ; 
not raced yet. 

LEAP, 
over fences ; 

OLIVE TEA, dam of Souchong, two-years-old winner at 
Kempton in 1926, and sold for 600 guineas, and also won in 
1927, 1928 and 1929; Olive Leaf and Tea Leaf, winners 
on the flat at home and abroad; Olive Bough, a winner 
over fences, and Teafree, winner of many hurdle races. 


her first foal (by Poor Man) has 


winner on the flat and placed several times 
none of her produce has raced. 








The Property of Mr. James Whelan, 

CHESNUT COLT, foaled March 12th (this colt is half- 
brother to five winners), by Interlace 3 (Br. 1930) out of 
Jessant #4 (B. 1919). 

BROWN FILLY, foaled April 21st), by Interlace 3 (Br. 1930) 
out of Meri 20 (Ch. 1926). 

MERT never ran. 


foaled May 6th, by Crust 2 (Br. 1930) 


out of Funcheon Maid 20 (Ch. 1928). 


FUNCHEON MAID did not race. 


ON FRIDAY 
The Property of Mr. C. P. Garrett. 


BAY FILLY, foaled May 24th, by Lordland 14 (B. 1924) 
out of Véry Light 1 (Ch. 1924), by Sky-rocket out of The 


Tabard, by Zinfandel out of Canterbury Pilgrim. 
VERY LIGHT traces to Pilgrimage, winner of the One 


and dam 
Loved 


Thousand Guineas, Two Thousand Guineas, ete., 
of seven good winners, including Jeddah (Derby), 
One, and Canterbury Pilgrim. 

THE TABARD won the Liverpool St. Leger; dam of 
Coq d’Or (winner of Column Produce Stakes and Clearwell 
Stakes), Stanislaus (four races, £1,622), and two other 
winners. 

CANTERBURY PILGRIM won the Oaks, Jockey Club 
Cup, ete.; dam of Chaucer (winner of eight races and 
£5,663), Gourd (Derby Gold Cup, ete.), Swynford (won 
the St. Leger and £25,500), and other winners. 
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HE Subject of this book by HENRY 
WYNMALEN is the schooling of the horse 
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The 
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THE RACING SITUATION AND SOME MYSTERIES REVEALED 


HE French Grand Prix at Rheims 
turned out to be a demonstration 
run by Mercédés; but all the 
same, some very interesting things 
happened at that historical event, 

not the least of which was the first actual 
appearance in a race of the non-starting 
Sefac, which has entered for more races 
and never competed in them than any other 
car in the world. 

Whenever German cars win the French 
Grand Prix, international scare-mongers see 
dark portents, because no one can ever 
forget that Germany walked away with 
this race just before the outbreak of the 
War in 1914, with the type of engine that 
subsequently appeared in their early military 
aeroplanes. The latest very high “‘ revving ” 
three-litre Mercédés-Benz engines, with 
their roller-bearing crank shafts, are not 
likely to be used for aerial purposes, and 
so perhaps we can all go about our business 
in peace for a while longer, without being 
too troubled by portents from Rheims. 

Manfred von Brauchitsch, closely fol- 
lowed by the veteran Rudolph Caracciola, 
who was in turn tailed by Herman Lang, 
walked away with the 1938 French Grand 
Prix, and the Mercédés team very sportingly 
put up a race between themselves when 
the opposition was nowhere and they could 
hardly have been blamed for just cruising 
round. 

The real disappointment of the race 
was that the other German competitors, 
the Auto Unions, all retired either in prac- 
tice or in the first lap of the race. The 
two cars which were actually in the race, 
driven by Kautz and Hesse, seemed to 
suffer from “ light-headedness ’—that is 
to say, insufficient weight in front. In 


these new Auto Unions the twelve-cylinder 
engine and the driver are still farther 
towards the rear than they were in the old 
cars, and the only thing of weight in front 
is the radiator; so it may well be that 
some juggling will have to be done to re- 
arrange the weight distribution. 

At any rate, two of the cars crashed in 
practice, and the other two deviated from 
the straight and narrow path at Gueux 
and Garenne within the first few minutes 
of the actual contest. Incidentally, one of 
the Auto Unions that went out in practice 
was the special streamlined one—a very 
beautiful-looking vehicle. It is question- 
able whether a really properly streamlined 
car would be successful on a circuit on 
which corners had to be negotiated, and 
I believe that this streamlined Auto Union 
could not be cornered as fast as the ordinary 
ones. 

The speeds were terrific, and so was 
the noise. The supercharged 3-litre does 
seem to have definitely left the 4}-litre 
unsupercharged power unit, which was its 
rival under the new racing formula; and 
the French Talbots, which were the only 
other cars in the picture and had unsuper- 
charged engines of this latter size, were 
not in the picture. 

It was, of course, 
them to run at all, 


very sporting of 
as it was obvious in 
practice that, unless the whole Mercédés 
team “blew up,” they did not stand an 
earthly. In the circumstances they put up 
a very fine show, as they had come straight 
from Le Mans, and the cars were really 
touring cars with the compression ratio 
put up to about 10} to 1. Carriere put up 
a lap on one of these cars at 96.13 m.p.h., 
which was not so bad, considering that the 


fastest lap of the day by Von Brauchitsch 
was only 105.27 m.p.h. 

The secrets of the new Auto Unions, 
though they did not have any luck, were 
revealed. ‘The engine is a V twelve with 
one supercharger at the rear, and this 
engine is behind the driver, who is situated 
still farther back than he was in last year’s 
cars. The valve arrangement is clever, as 
three cam shafts are employed. One is 
on the head of each bank of cylinders, 
and the other one is central. Both Mercédés 
and Auto Union use a five-speed gear box 
for their cars this year. The Mercédés 
engine is also a twelve-cylinder V, but has 
two superchargers in the front of the engine, 
with twin overhead cam shafts to each block 
of cylinders. There are four valves and a 
single plug to each cylinder. 

Now, this adoption of the V-type 
engine by the two leading racing car manu- 
facturers of the world is very interesting, 
but in this respect we cannot claim that 
the racing car is showing the way, as touring 
cars have been using this arrangement for 
many years, both in this country and in 
America. 

One of the difficulties encountered with 
high “revving” V-type engines is the 
way they are prone to sling oil about at 
times. ‘There is so much moving about 
inside that there seems to be little opposition 
to their literally spouting oil when certain 
revolutions have been reached. Both 
Mercédés and Auto Union use very low 
oil pressure—I believe it is only about 
4lb. per square inch—but all the same, at 
the end of the French Grand Prix, von 
Brauchitsch and his car were literally 
covered with lubricant. The oil pressure 
is so low on the Mercédeés that they do not 


ONE OF THE LATEST EXAMPLES OF SEDANCA - DE VILLE COACHWORK. This ini is by nee and Maberly 
It is finished in highly polished black cellulose and the interior woodwork is matt- 
finished Circassian walnut, which is recessed flush with the cloth trimming 


on a Phantom III Rolls-Royce chassis. 
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Consumption of new Lighter Castrol on Austin 18 











H. E. SYMONS writes: 


THE CUTTING, GIVONS GROVE, LEATHERHEAD 





“You may be interested to know that I used the 
appropriate grade of your new Lighter Patent 
Castrol in the course of a particularly arduous 
journey between the Libyan and Sahara Deserts. 





saloon, which I used for the journey, was 
absolutely nil over a distance of 4,000 miles and 
the pressure never varied throughout. 


“As you know, Sahara nights are usually ex- 
tremely cold, but high temperatures are reached 
during the day and I wanted an oil that would 
be perfectly free when starting from dead cold 
and yet retain its qualities under very hard 
driving conditions in the heat of the day. 







$, 
Ouled 
fpa: Mes 


“This test has convinced me that lighter 
Patent Castrol can be used with confidence in 
very hot climates, and that 
it retains its lubricating 
properties over long peri- 
ods of hard driving.” 






“The new lighter Patent Castrol XL proved 
100 per cent. sa‘isfactory on the most gruelling 
desert journey I have yet undertaken. Owing 
to a scorching following wind the temperature 
inside the car was frequently over 112 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and on one occasion reached 116 


Flatters 


Vi li poe The original of this unsolicited appreciation to C. C. 
degrees, and the engine was consequently run- \We Uj) YY . % Wakefield & Co. Lid., may be inspected at Wakefield 
; y ; \\" +e a Wy, House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
ning at high temperatures most of the time for \) 69 WZ, genet 


long spells in low gear. I am glad to say that yi 
the oil consumption of the Austin Eighteen yen % 


WP MOUNTAINS 


RS 














AUSTIN OFFICIALLY RECOMMEND THE NEW LIGHTER PATENT CASTROL XL 





C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., ALL-BRITISH FIRM, WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, £.C.2. 
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dir ste i i sen a a aati roe sasitd bbe SucickancE ste 
A VERY HANDSOME SPECIAL 4} LITRE BENTLEY SPORTS ROADSTER 
The body is built by James Young Ltd., and supplied to the order of Mr. W. V. Wright of Glasgow by Jack Barclay Ltd. 


even trouble to fit an oil-pressure gauge. starting, when they had been running for The Nine Bantam saloon has now an 
This would, of course, be enough to give some time. ‘This may have conceivably enviable reputation among small cars, and 
an old-time driver a fit, as of all instruments been due to hot valves, as valve-cooling is an entirely new radiator and bonnet are 
the oil gauge is the most necessary when’ also a very great problem on this type of fitted for the coming season. There is a 
high oil pressures are used. The Mercédés_ engine. new type of double folding luggage carrier, 
driver, however, simply relies on a ther- and the interior trimming has been entirely 

SINGER CARS FOR 1939 re-designed. The Super Ten made its 


mometer. 
Of course, roller bearings have to OR the coming season, Singer cars appearance for the first time last year, and 


be used on the crank shaft for both the main list three models, which are: the _ is continued for the coming season with 
bearings and the big ends. A complicated Nine Bantam saloon, at £149 10s.; the certain minor improvements. The Singer 
sump is also a feature of the Mercédés new Super Ten saloon, at £195; and the Super Twelve has also established itself 
cars, in an effort to keep the oil temperature new Super Twelve saloon, at £249. The in public favour, and is continued with 
down, which is again a difficulty on V_ well known Singer overhead cam-shaft minor improvements. It has an engine 
engines. In these V engines the amount engine has been retained in all these models, of 1,525 c.c. capacity, which is stated to 
of space available as sump is small in and other features which will commend _ develop 43 b.h.p. There is a four-speed 
comparison with the area of the cylinders, themselves to motorists are a 12-volt battery, synchro-mesh gear box, and very lavish 
so that the oil gets very much less chance _ safety glass throughout, wind screens that equipment. 
to cool than in, say, a long engine like a open to give extra vision when driving in 
straight eight. ro tubular adjustable front seats of the A NEW ROLLS-ROYCE DIRECTOR 
Another sinister symptom that bothered most modern type, ample luggage accommo- HE Directors of Rolls-Royce, Limited, 
the Mercédés team during the race was’ dation, and opening quarter lights for have elected Captain Evan Cadogan Eric 
the difficulty that some of the cars had in’ improved ventilation. Smith, M.c., to fill a vacancy on the board. 








‘*Tam THUNDERBOLT .. 
the car with which Capt. Eyston set up 
the WORLD’S LAND SPEED RECORD 
of 312 miles per hour. My Rolls-Royce 
engines were fitted with 


je. 


LODGE ,- 


THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD 


For the forthcoming attempt upon 
our record my driver and I will 
again pin our faith on Lodge Plugs’’ 


Lodge Plugs 
are obtainable 
everywhere, 
from 5/- each. Made completely in England by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 
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GERMANY’S FAIR CITY 


The City of books and music, situated in the centre of the Reich. Beautiful parks, ° ‘ 
impressive war memorial (Battle of the Nations, 1813) ; world-famous for its Gewandhaus Ps tn» iW 
Orchestra and St. Thomas’s Church Choir. The town of Johann Sebastian Bach, birth- , 
place of Richard Wagner ; known as centre of international Fairs and of the German 
book-trade. Numerous well-kept Hotels and places for enjoyable entertainment assure 
the visitor of a pleasant and interesting stay. 

If you wish to get to know Germany you must come and see Leipzig T 
Information and Prospectus obtainable from: The German Railways Information Bureau, Oo ‘su it” i —_— 
19, Regent Street, London, $.W.\, all travel agencies and the Stadtverkehrsamt, Liepzig. mmut a = & few words 
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Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire. cvs—152 
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AROSA. HOTEL SEEHOF 


Best known Sporthotel above the Bathing 
Beach. View of the Mountains. 
Terms: Fr. 12.50in Summer, Fr. 16 in Winter. 


FIONNAY. ennlitt f. pie on 
HOTEL GRAND COMBIN 


Grand Mountain Walks. Park. Tennis. Bathing. 
Motor Post. Inclusive Weekly Terms from £3. 


GENEVA. HOTEL DE L'ECU 
ON SHORE OF THE LAKE. 
First-class. Every Modern Comfort. Rooms 
from Fr.5. Pensions Fr.12. Propr. P. HAAKE. 


GENEVA crv oF THE Parks 
HOTEL METROPOLE & NATIONAL 


The comfortable hotel on the lake side and the nearest 
to the business centre. Rooms from Fr. 6. Pension 
from Fr. 14. H. E. FAUCONNET, Manager. 


BERNESE OBERLAND, 4.100 feet a.s.1. 


GRIMMIALP. GRAND HOTEL 


Beautifully situated. Lovely trips in the 
mountains. Tennis. Garage. Postal Service, 
MotorCarcon. Board Residence from 10 fr. 


GRINDELWALD 


THE BEAR GRAND 


Your Home for a Happy Summer Holiday. 
Sports and Social Centre. Terms from s. 14/- 


LEN BERNESE OBERLAND 
3,800 Feet Above Sea Level. 
For Scenery, Alpine Flora at its best, easy walks and 


Mowe co"" SPORT HOTEL WILDSTRUBEL 


COMFORT COMBINED with MODERATE TERMS 


LOCARNO 
HOTEL REBER AU LAC 


The first-class hotel with its own big tropical garden 
direct on the lake. Own beach, Full Pension Terms, all 
included from 8. Frs. 13.50 up. Mgr. & Prop. A. REBER. 
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ASTON MARTIN! 




















THE 


SPADE TWINS 



















We are 





also Most efficient boot 
Specialist cleaners ever designed. 
tor Scraper - - 10/3 
Humane Bootwiper - 27/6 
Traps or THE PAIR for 


and 
Long Nets 


FROM ALL 
TRONMONGERS 
or in case of difficulty 
p?. from Messrs. 
= «SPADE- SCRAPERS "’ 
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ANI 


Best value ever offered in 


the history of Aston Martin 


Amazing performance equal to most 4-litre cars—at the running 
cost of a 2-litre! Experienced motorists who try these cars 
invariably say—“ I never knew a 2-litre could accelerate like 
this.” Remember also Aston Martin Reliability—3 times winners 
of Rudge Cup, Le Mans 24 hour race, and many other successes. 


AS TON~=MARTIN 




































Short Chassis Coupe £525 
Short Chassis 2/4 Str. £475 
Long Chassis Saloon £495 
Long Chassis Tourer £495 




















(Dept. C.L.) r . ‘ 
a Manufacturers of High Performance Cars 
oR m 
Wappenham 
wm SERVICE. New Service Dept. now open at address below. 
ee 
Feeding ‘i 
po ™ ory Aston Martin, Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex. Phone: Feltham 2291 
BOOT WIPER FOR UPrens 6 oat, 
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London 


OWARD 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 
* LONDON 


Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 
single and 18/6 double, including breakfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel.: Temple Bar 4400. 





Country 





\) 
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Country and Seaside 












CRAND HOTEL -EASTBOURNE 








BOURNEMOUTH BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


Cees See Set See. HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 


Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Se: om 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT. 


GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. Overlooking Bay. West Cliff. Tel. 34 














| 
CASTLE | HOTEL, TAUNTO on 











KINGSWOOD PARK 
(WARREN) HOTEL 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


A STATELY COUNTRY 
MANSION,IN 28 ACRES 
of lovely garden and grounds. Quite 
unspoilt, Beautifully furnished, with 
every modernappointment. First-class 
cuisine and service. Two Golf Courses 
and Riding School adjacent. Illustrated 
Brochure. Terms from 5 “— per week, 








inclusive. Licensed. LONG. PERIOD 
TERMS AT SPECIALLY REDU ‘CED RATES 
Non-Residents Catered for. 


Telephone: Buran Herat 1740. 








For Luxury without Extravagance— Stay at 








The POLYGON 


SOUTHAMPTON’S SUPER HOTEL 


Telephone : SOUTHAMPTON 5061 











WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 


Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 
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BUXTON OLD AND NEW 


NE of the most important func- 
tions of a spa is to give a fillip 
to spirits, the most lively of which 
tend to need some reviving as 
the summer wears on. Whether 
it is merely a case of being slightly “ run 
down” after a long period of work or 
activity, or of the depression that follows 
a period of actual ill-health, undoubtedly 
one of the chief factors contributing to 
the efficacy of a Buxton cure is the wonder- 
fully bracing atmosphere of the town. 
Situated over one thousand feet up, at the 
junction of the High and Low Peaks, 
Buxton can claim to be the highest town 
in the United Kingdom, and it is impossible 
to stay there without being conscious of a 
delicious sense of invigoration. At the 
same time, it is protected from cold winds 
by the picturesque girdle of hills with 
which it is surrounded. 
Buxton’s fame as a spa is age-old. 
To the Romans, with their passion for 
Therme, it was known as “Aquez,” and 
their bath lay close to St. Anne’s Spring, 
which is now the social centre of the town. 
During the reign of Henry VII the waters 
of this spring were highly esteemed, while 
Queen Elizabeth despatched a number of 
her courtiers to the ‘“‘ baynes of Buckstones ” 
for the benefit of their health. Here, too, 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots 
was kept for a time in the custody of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and on leaving was moved 
to pen a pathetic little tribute to the place : 
Buxtona, que calide celebrare nomine lympha, 
Forte mihi posthac non adeunda, vale. 


Taking the cure in those days would 
seem to have been a somewhat crude 
business, and the cost of treatment was 
based on a curious sliding scale which 
varied from one shilling for a yeoman to 
five pounds for an archbishop. 

In the eighteenth century Buxton 
underwent an architectural transformation, 
and by the time Defoe set out on his tour 
of England he was able to write of it as 
‘one of the Seven Wonders of the Peak 
District. Here,” he continued, “is an 
open and healthy country, a variety of fine 
views to entertain the curious and a beau- 
tiful Down for the Ladies to take the Air 
in. The Bath room is arched overhead, 
and the Whole made handsome, convenient 
and delightful. This Collection of tepid 


i 


THE CRESCENT AT BUXTON, BUILT IN 1780-84 


Half of it is now a clinic for the treatment of rheumatic patients 


receive 20 


” 


waters, exceeding clear, will 
people at a time to walk and swim in. 
In 1780 the fifth Duke of Devonshire em- 
ployed Carr of York to design the famous 
Crescent, and, although part of it now 
houses a clinic for rheumatic diseases, the 
magnificent Adam ballroom and other 
historic features have been carefully pre- 
served. 

To-day, Buxton can offer its visitors 
almost eveiything they could wish for. 
The cures are extremely moderate, costing 
only three guineas and lasting about three 
weeks. An immersion and hot bath, a 
peat bath, three swimming pools, and a 
special douche-massage equipment are 
among the many up-to-date installations. 
The temperature of the thermal springs 
is 82° Fahr., and the baths are amazingly 
beneficial for rheumatic, gouty, and other 
complaints, while the clear blue water of 
the chalybeate springs is an excellent tonic. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DOVE. A large area of Dovedale is now owned or 

protected by the National Trust, and it is hoped that negotiations will soon go 

through by which the whole of the Staffordshire bank of the river from Ilam 
Rock to the Izaak Walton Hotel will be brought under the Trust’s control 


The actual time taken up by the treatment 
each day is, roughly, an hour, so there is 
plenty of time in which to enjoy the numer- 
ous parks and gardens in which the town 
abounds, or to explore farther afield. 

Few spas can boast of more delightful 
surroundings. To the south stretches 
Dovedale with the lovely Manifold and 
Hamps valleys which the National Trust 
has done so much to preserve. The Gort 
Valley lies just to the west of Buxton, and 
just across it is Enwood Hall, famed for 
its azaleas and rhododendrons of enormous 
size. Beyond Enwood a road climbs to 
Axe Edge and the Cat and Fiddle, the 
second highest inn in England. In the 
wild, romantic scenery of Dashwood Dale 
are to be found some of the finest of the 
Peak District’s caverns with their fantastic 
limestone formations and delicate fringes 
of stalactites and stalagmites. Above the 
Dale tower Cher Tor, the Cratcliff and 
Bradley Rocks, and Row Tor with its 
numerous gigantic rocking stones. 

Lest such excursions should sound a 
little strenuous for some people, it should 
be pointed out that there is an excellent 
service of *buses from Buxton which take 
one to within easy reach of many of the 
loveliest places, while there are first-rate 
roads stretching across the moors which 
make the town an excellent centre for 
motoring. 

Buxton is, in fact, by no means to 
be regarded merely as a Mecca for those 
in need of a cure: its situation, climate, 
and excellent hotels make it an ideal place 
for a thoroughly enjoyable holiday, especi- 
ally for families with a number of widely 
differing tastes to be catered for. There 
is tennis, badminton and golf to be had in 
and near the town, while good fishing is 
available in the Dove, Wye and Derwent 
Rivers, day tickets being granted for even 
the private waters belonging to Sir Hugo 
FitzHerbert which run through Dovedale. 
There is also pike, perch and roach fishing 
in Rudyard Lake. It is almost unnecessary 
to mention the excellent grouse shooting 
obtainable on the moors, and when the 
winter months come round again there is 
all the fun of winter sports to be had, for 
Buxton possesses two unique and thrilling 
toboggan tracks, the only ones of their 
kind in England; while there are even 
curling, and driving in the most picturesque 
of sleighs, to delight the visitor. 

D. N. S, 
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PALACE: hotel Eh 
BUXTON AA, 


DON’T COME TO THE 
PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON, 
unless you are prepared to meet 
Brightness, Beauty and the Best 
of Fare. 














SALARY £120 A YEAR 


THE BEGINNER 


— starting with a pipe takes 
very easily to Royal Seal — it’s 
cool — fragrant — never in the 
least heady. 


If you enjoy entrancing 
surroundings, Exquisite Food, 
Dancing in a magnificent Ball- 
room-—with every comfort and 
recreation—you will be thrilled 
at the Palace. 






It’s 1,000 feet up-—in the 
sunshine. Golf (two 18 = hole $ ‘oy yM 
courses), Tennis, Squash, Riding, 


Fishing, good Music, delightful 


SALARY FGD0) A YEAR 
“F Moors and Dales. 


THE OCCASIONAL i 
— who only smokes a pipe now | Bathing in Blue Spa Waters— 

















: 4 and Hush ! The New Palace 

ms, ad Gem, mais on Royall § fll Suis Pool and Selacm will 
<= Seal as the only tobacco vo enen ten. 

that makes the occasional | | fl | 

aa 


pipe the perfect comple- 
ment of his smoking life. ht pA 
OF BLUE WATERS 


DERBYSHIRE 
SALARY £2,000 A YEAR 


Managing Director: 

J+J: HEWLETT 
THE VETERAN 

—wouldn’t dream of smoking 

anything else but a pipe with 

Royal Seal in it. He knows 

that a more satisfying 

tobacco isn’t made. 








\Vrite. Wire or Telephone 1050. 


TELEPHONE. 
BUXTON 1050 














pe te 
By appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


2 | 





FIRE PROTECTION 


Minimise your fire risk by 
adopting Merryweathers’ 
Fire Inspection Service, 





as carried out at hundreds 
of Country Mansions, Town 








Houses, etc. For full 





particulars please write 


all smoke «A 


Royal Sea ]||| MERRyweatuers 


BLENDED VIRGINIA 


Greenwich Road, 
London, S.E.10 
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WILD CROCUSES 


OR a great many 

gardeners, cro- 

cuses begin and 

end with the 

large and fat- 
looking Dutch varieties 
that provide such a flam- 
boyant show throughout 
March in a normal season 
when they streak the 
ground with drifts of 
silver, purple and gold. 
A little diligent search, 
however, will reveal that 
the family has many 
more treasures to offer 
besides these highly 
sophisticated varieties 
that Dutch raisers have 
provided through years 
of intensive hybridising. 
There must be some- 
where about thirty or 
forty species and varietal 
forms of crocuses in 
fairly common circula- 
tion nowadays, and, 
though several of them 
are only for the specialist 
and collector, the others 
are all first-rate decora- 
tive plants in the same way as the large-flowered Dutchmen, and well 
worth the attention of the ordinary gardener who, as well as appreciating 
good plants, strives to create attractive garden pictures at different 
seasons. 

Those whose horizon so far has been limited to the luxuriant 
Dutchmen will find many of the wildings of the race well worth a trial. 
The majority of them are no more difficult to manage than the common 
kinds, and if the corms are set about two or three inches deep, according 
to the nature of the soil, and dusted with red lead as a protection against 
mice, which travel miles to devour them, there should be little risk of 
disappointment. As an additional precaution against mice once the 
corms are planted, it is a good plan to put some cut sprays of Berberis 
stenophylla or double gorse over the ground, which makes a most 
effective barrier against these unwelcome visitors. 

Their piace in the garden is a matter of individual taste. There is, 
perhaps, no better home for them than in the rock garden, where they 
can keep company with other miniatures, like Iris reticulata and its 
cousins, the dwarf narcissi, wild tulips, and the hardy cyclamen. But 
where there is no rock garden, they can be planted with no less effect 
as one of the accompanying illustrations shows, at the edge of a shrub 
border where a broad margin is left for the accommodation of choice 
things. Here, if a judicious selection of species is made and planted in 
colonies, they will afford a most delightful display all through the 
autumn, winter, and early spring. Some of the more vigorous among 
them, like C. versicolor, commonly known as Cloth of Silver, the grand 
pale lavender C. Tomasinianus, the blue C. speciosus, and the deep 
yellow C. susianus are excellent for naturalising in thin turf, and where 
there is a wild corner they are worth trying in this way, for their carpet 
of colour is a delight to the eye during the dark days. A method of 
cultivation which has gained considerably in favour in recent years is 
that of growing them in pots or pans in an alpine house. Where a 
small alpine house is available, there is much to be said in favour of 
growing them in this way, for they do remarkably well in pots, and 
make a charming show at a time of year when there is little else in flower. 
Moreover, under the shelter of the glass, the beauty of their exquisitely 
lovely blooms can be enjoyed to the full, which is hardly ever the 
case in the open garden, where they have to stand up to the buffetings 
of rain and wind and the other rigours of our winter and early spring 


THE LOVELY AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS SPECIOSUS, ONE 
OF THE MOST RELIABLE MEMBERS OF THE RACE 
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climate. To safeguard 
them as much as possible 
from cruel weather, they 
call for planting in a 
somewhat sheltered posi- 
tion where their flowers 
will enjoy a certain mea- 
sure of protection. 

It is about the 
middle of September 
when the first of them, 
called C. zonatus, comes 
into bloom. This is a 
charming and very free- 
flowering species with 
lovely rosy lilac flowers 
whose beauty when ex- 
panded is enhanced by a 
yellow throat and creamy 
coloured anthers. No 
one can go far wrong 
by including this on his 
list and adding to it, for 
autumnal effect, the pur- 
plish blue saffron crocus 
(C. satious), which pre- 
fers a sunny situation, 
and the beautiful C. 
speciosus, one of the 
most popular members 
of the race. There are 
several descendants of C. speciosus with larger, more lovely blooms, and 
of these the albino form, the violet blue Pollux, and the charming 
Aitchisonii with lovely long-pointed flowers of lavender blue, are some 
of the more desirable. The dark purplish blue C. asturicus, which hails 
from northern Spain, is another autumnal beauty, generally at its best 
about October; while also in October comes C. Salzmannii, whose 
delicate lilac flowers are followed by an abundance of grassy foliage, 
to be succeeded a few weeks later in November by the Italian C. 
longiflorus with round-petalled flowers of a lavender lilac tone. 

With the turn of the year the delightful C. Sieberi shows its deep 
lavender blue flowers, each enhanced by a brilliant orange throat and 
orange-scarlet stigmata—a striking combination that never fails to 
compel admiration when a profusion of blooms open in response to a 
day of January sunshine. Round about the same time, C. Imperati 
can always be depended on to show its flowers, whose buff ground is 
attractively lined and feathered with purple. There are few more 
delightful or more trustworthy winter flowers than this Italian crocus, 
and it deserves a place in every garden for the sake of its mid-winter 
charms. The golden yellow C. Korolkowi is more often than not 
showing colour in January. A genial February hastens the white 
lemon-throated C. Fleischeri into bloom, as well as the rich golden 
yellow susianus, sometimes called Cloth of Gold, and the light lavender 
purple C. etruscus, both of which are well adapted for naturalising 
in grass, where they provide an unforgettably lovely display for three 
or four weeks on end. The charming mixed varieties of C. chrysanthus 
afford a scarcely less beautiful show, and can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to those in search of early spring effects. There are several 
named kinds of this species which are rather on the scarce side, but 
when they can be obtained, the one named after Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
with deep butter yellow blooms, one of the finest of all crocuses, the 
sulphur yellow Moonlight, and the creamy white Snow Bunting, are 
well worth having and looking after. To complete the list for the 
spring, choice can fall on none better than the lavender C. Tomasinianus, 
of which the form called Whitewell Purple, with reddish purple flowers, 
is a distinct improvement on the type ; the rich orange yellow C. aureus, 
and the violet white C. versicolor, a good team that will provide one of 
the chief joys of the garden through the weeks of March, and a fitting 
prelude to the festival of the Dutchmen. G. C. TAyLor. 


TWO OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE SPRING-FLOWERING SPECIES 


The pure white variety of C. chrysanthus called Snow Bunting 


The pale lavender coloured C. Tomasinianus 
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MORE GROUSE PROSPECTS 


HE preliminary forecast for the grouse season is, in 

general, a very great deal more promising than it was 

last year. It may not reach the point of being a “‘ good ” 

season, but the hatch was good and early, and if warm 

weather sets in between now and the Twelfth there is every 
reason to expect a fair average season, opening with birds well 
developed and strong on the wing. 

LANARKSHIRE.—A report from Lanarkshire states that a 
mild winter was enjoyed and grouse wintered well. Very cold, 
rainy weather was experienced on June 2nd and 6th, and caused 
the death of a number of young birds and a few were picked up. 
This has reduced coveys ; but there are no signs of disease. 

MIDLOTHIAN.—This county was affected by the heavy snow- 
storm in December, and in some places birds were driven from 
the moors in search of food. A few losses were suffered among 
the weakly ones, but the majority returned in January. After 
that the grouse were favoured with mild and sunny weather, 
and they began nesting in good condition. A high average of 
eggs per nest was seen, and these hatched out well. The heavy 
rainstorms at the beginning of June certainly reduced what up 
till then was a fine stock; but there is no sign of disease, and 
the prospects should be pretty fair. 

MoraysHIrRE.—Hatching was excellent, and, apart from the 
storm in early June, the weather was very favourable. Coveys 
were reduced by this rain, but nevertheless an improvement is 
anticipated. There are one or two instances of tick, but there 
is no disease. A fair season is expected. 

PEEBLESSHIRE.—T he heavy rain in this district lasted for nearly 
twenty-four hours, accompanied bya gale. In some places coveys 
were wiped out, and birds started nesting again. ‘They have been 
seen sitting on June 30th on four and five eggs. Good stocks 
were left, and a fair season is hoped for. 

From another part of this county we hear that the rain 
did a great deal of damage. Coveys which up till then had been 
large were reduced to three and four, and in some cases only 
barren birds were left. Mention is also made of ticks, and a 
season rather below average is expected. 

PERTHSHIRE.—The reports from this county as a whole are 
encouraging. They seem to have suffered little from the rain. In 
the Comrie district hatching was good, and the reports from this 
district are satisfactory. 

Loch Lubnaig: 'The birds wintered well and have thrived, so 
far. ‘Ticks have been doing some damage, but the prospects are fair. 

Blairgowrie : So far prospects are better than they have been 
for the last four years. Grouse were in fine condition when they 
started nesting. Nests averaged eight eggs; no sign of disease. 


From Alyth a report mentions that grouse wintered well, and 
the prospects are as good as other places in this county. 

Glenfarg : The prospects are better than usual. 

Crianlarich: Bracken is said to be gaining ground, but 
otherwise the grouse reports seem to be better than for several 
years. There were a few late nests, but, on the whole, birds are 
well advanced. There is no disease, and reports are encouraging. 

Killin : Prospects for next season are fully up to the average. 

Ross-SHIRE.—For several seasons this county suffered from 
the depredations of the heather beetle, but this seems to be de- 
creasing, and reports are encouraging. These moors are expected 
to be back to normal, and a very fair season is expected. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE.—Stocks in some parts of this county appear 
to be below the average, but they wintered and nested well, and 
the hatch was good. There is no sign of disease or heather beetle, 
but the appearance of ticks is mentioned. 

The blackgame are looking well, but it is rather early to report 
on them. Where the stocks are normal the season is expected to 
be average. 

SELKIRKSHIRE.—Everything went well till May 28th and 
June 2nd, when there were two continuous spells of wet accom- 
panied by wind and cold, which spoiled prospects which, up to 
then, could not have been better. There are no signs of disease. 
Warm, sunny weather would help matters a lot, but nevertheless 
a better season is looked forward to. 

Clovenfords : The birds wintered and nested well, but the 
stock is rather light. Coveys from seven to eleven were seen. An 
average of eight hatched out almost to an egg. The rain on May 
28th helped to spoil the good prospects which were again reduced 
by the rain on June 2nd. When the storm had passed coveys 
were seen to have diminished, and a number of barren birds were 
going about. The reduced stock has so far thrived, and the birds 
are growing well. There is no disease and the heather is doing well. 

STIRLINGSHIRE.—There has been a good hatching season 
with well filled nests, and so far the young grouse are thriving well. 
There is no sign of heather beetle, nor is there a trace of disease. 
The rainstorm in June did no damage ; prospects seem encouraging. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE.—In some parts of this county reports 
are to the effect that there is a fairly good stock, but in other parts 
grouse are scarce. Nests were well filled and hatched off satis- 
factorily, and, so far as can be told, prospects should be better 
than last year. As many of the moors in this county are “‘ dogging ”’ 
moors, it is difficult to forecast at this period with any accuracy. 
In the Lochinver district the prospects so far seem better. 

WIGTOWNSHIRE.—Stocks are still low, but the nesting season 
has been good, and the birds should have a better season. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


“ PRETTIER” BOOKS—OUR DAY AND OUR AUTHORS—MRS. EWING 
AND REALITY—‘“ OH, DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS ”—THE VOGUE FOR 
FORTUNE TELLERS 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


CCASIONALLY, in moments of discouragement or 

fatigue, I find myself wishing that the best contempor- 

ary novelists of England and America could sometimes 

write more prettily! This, no doubt, is when I am 
feeling the advance of age. What I do really wish is that more 
strong books about sin and struggle and squalor would deal 
with the passions of the spirit and the mind. Because, however 
well and movingly they are described, the passions of the body, 
separated from thought and soul, do, after a while, make for 
monotonous reading and limited writing. Wickedness also 
doesn’t stir me very much if it is entirely material. The sins 
that come from the lack of the spirit seem gross rather than 
wicked, and a bad character is not very exciting if he is not more 
wicked than a baboon could be. In fact, the worst comes not 
from lack of the spirit, but from corruption of the spirit. 

The word spiritual is generally used in an extraordinarily 
narrow sense in England, to denote goodness. But spiritual 
force is a terrific energy that may turn to good or evil, or be 
torn by both. The word “ passionate ” is also used in a restricted 
way, to denote sexual passion. But passion is intensity of 
feeling—any feeling. 

So far as writing what used to be called “‘ nice ” books goes, 
modern authors are in a difficulty. Because everyone is _tre- 
mendously oppressed by the thought of the state of world 
affairs. It is not just to please the public, but because there 
is such a thing as the spirit of an age, and it naturally gets at 
them, that graceful stories and gentle circumstances and sheltered 
settings now give writers a feeling of unreality. Of course, 
they know that, since both exist, a débutante is as real as an 
armaments manufacturer, or a miner, or a half-crazed prostitute : 
that religion is as real as starvation: that normal love is as 
real and far more usual than incest. Nevertheless, the spirit 


of the age rattles on their doors, making them too much aware 
of economic struggle, of grinding poverty, of dreariness in vice 
dens, of crime, of mental deficiency, of war and pain and sudden 
or prolonged death, to be at their ease writing about gracious 


things. There is war in Spain and China, so how can it matter 
whether Philippa, with her secret passionate idealism so gaily 
and cynically masked, gets pushed into marrying the banker 
or wins the hand and the restive heart of Claude? The way 
things are at present, most of the best English and American 
writers are impelled to write ‘“ tough.” 


* * 
* 


E can only write of reality as it hits us and as we happen to 

be able to serve it up ; it is not a matter of choosing nice or 
nasty themes. Glancing at my shelves for a “ nice” book, I 
pick out at random an old-fashioned children’s book, Juliana 
Horatia Ewing’s ‘“‘ Six to Sixteen’; my edition was published 
in 1890. Here is what I have opened it on: 

“* Like most other conscientious girls, we had rules and 
regulations of our own devising: private codes, generally kept 
in cipher, for our own self-discipline, and laws common to us 
both for the employment of our time in joint duties—lessons, 
parish work, and so forth. I think we made rather too many 
rules, and that we re-made them too often. I make fewer now, 
and easier ones, and let them much more alone. I wonder if 
I really keep them better? But if not, may God, I pray Him, 
send me back the restless zeal, the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, which He gives in early youth! It is so easy to 
become more thick-skinned in conscience, more tolerant of 
evil, more hopeless of good, more careful of one’s own comfort 
and one’s own property, more self-satisfied in leaving high aims 
and great deeds to enthusiasts, and then to believe that one is 
growing older and wiser. And yet those high examples, those 
good works, those great triumphs over evil, which single hands 
effect sometimes, we are all grateful for, when they are done, 
whatever we may have said of the doing. But we speak of 
saints and enthusiasts for good, as if some special gifts were 
made to them in middle age which are withheld from other men. 
Is it not rather that some few souls keep alive the lamp of zeal 
and high desire which God lights for most of us while life is 
young ?” 

Mrs. Ewing understood children and adolescents amazingly 
well. She gave us many books, filled with observation and 
liveliness and humour and natural living young people. And 
often, as in the paragraph I have quoted, she gave us fine writing. 


There is no sentimentality in that paragraph. I find it very 
real. 

It is quite possible that some of the toughest writers would 
find it real too. Just as a good writer can admire another man’s 
style but cannot make it his own, so he can feel another man’s 
reality when it will never be his. 


* * 
* 


I AM puzzled by a minor mystery. Why are silver shoes 
obtainable in greater variety and profusion than gold shoes ? 
It is quite difficult to find a gold shoe in anything but gold kid. 
I have been looking for them unsuccessfully in gold brocade or 
in that plaited, rather open-work texture. In the good shops 
they started, only at a very high price; in the cheap shops 
there was none at all. “ There is no demand for gold shoes, 
madam,” they said (it is a conventional fiction that most shop 
assistants say ““ Modom,” though in very cheap shops I have 
known them to say “ Dear”). ‘Can I show you some 
silver?” 

How can there be no demand for gold? Think of dresses. 
I should have thought that quite as many evening frocks require 
gold shoes as silver, whether one buys dresses at cheap or expen- 
sive shops. At most, surely, it must be forty-sixty. Dresses 
with diamanté trimming call for silver accessories ; but diamanté 
trimming does not approach being universal. Jewellery is 
mostly set in platinum or white gold; but many people have 
little jewellery to be tied by, and the ingenious sham jewellery 
sold in high-class drapers’ shops under the name of “ novelties ” 
is often of the colour gold. There are gold-lace evening dresses, 
and gold and colour brocade evening dresses, and brown or 
yellow evening dresses. So why are silver shoes more easy to 
obtain ? 

With me, size is another difficulty. The size is large, and 
it is a great comfort to me that that most beautiful of women, 
the Garbo, also takes a big size, thus practically proving it to be 
glamorous. At last I discovered a cheap, pretty and, above all, 
comfortable line of shoes, made both in gold and silver. I 
bought a silver pair and asked for a gold; alas! they had not 
got a vast enough pair. 

“Will you please order me a gold pair in my size?” 

““|’m afraid we can’t, madam. You see, they are foreign. 
The buyer has placed another order for silver shoes, but not for 
the gold; we shan’t be stocking them any more.” 

“Why not, if you’re going on with the silver? ” 

“The gold didn’t go so well. There wasn’t the demand.” 

At this point I came out very feminine and contriving. 
I bought a second silver pair and some fine gold paint to gild 
them. It has turned out a most successful job. I managed 
to get most of the work done for me by persuading two kind 
young men that they would find it great fun to apply the first 
coat. Very well they did it, too, though by the end of it they 
were themselves rather jeunesse dorée. One of them held up 
his hands and said, with a touch of bitterness: “ Play titles 
travestied. What new play do I represent?” He was un- 
mistakably “‘ Golden Boy.” 

The second coat I applied myself. I have heard of dancers 
performing in nothing but a thick application all over of gold 
paint. I have always imagined that it might really look fairly 
dressed and decent, but that it must be dangerous because of 
rubbing off. I now feel that the danger would be of remaining 
gilt-encrusted for the rest of one’s life. 


* * 
* 


HEN last I was in Margate I went to a show at the Hippo- 
drome. On the front of the programme, surrounding 
the lists of acts and performers, were thirty-one advertisements. 
Of these, one was for an estate agent, one a butcher, one a pur- 
veyor of health foods, one a bookmaker, one a mineral water 
manufacturer, one a dancing school, one a confectioner and 
tobacconist, one a taxi depot, and one a lodging-house. Two 
were for window-cleaners, and two were for hairdressers. 
Three were for garages where motors could be purchased, 
three were for cafés or café dansants, and three more were for 
hotels or inns. All the remaining seven advertisements were 
inserted by clairvoyants, horoscope readers, palmists, anc 
mediums. Is this enormous majority a comment on Margat: 
or on human nature in general? The latter, I think. 
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WOMEN IN SPORT 


MISS MOLLY HIDE 


r NHE pictures on this page are of Miss Molly Hide, who is a leading cricketer and 
also rides and fishes, plays lacrosse, and is keenly interested in farming. 

Miss Hide was born in Shanghai in 1913 and came to England in 1919. She 
was educated at Wycombe Abbey, where she was captain of the cricket and lacrosse teams 
in 1932. She took her diploma in agriculture at Reading University in 1932-34, and played 
for the University cricket XI in 1933 and 1934, being captain in the latter year. 

Miss Hide has played for the South of England at cricket since 1933, and was selected 
to play for England against the Rest first in 1933, and has played in all representative women’s 
cricket matches since then. She was a member of the English team which toured Australia 
and New Zealand in 1934, and captained the England XI in 1937 against the visiting 
Australian women cricketers. She usually goes in first or second wicket down; and her 
best score to date is 145, made for the South of England against the Australians. She also 
scored centuries in Australia and New Zealand. She is a useful bowler of medium pace, 
and fields usually at cover-point or in the deep. 

Miss Hide plays regularly for the Cuckoos and Surrey Cricket Clubs ; and at lacrosse, 
in addition to having played for Reading University, was chosen for the South and English 
Reserves in 1936. 
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HORSEWOMAN AND PLAYER OF GAMES. A HAPPY STUDY ON EXMOOR 


FIRST WICKET DOWN FOR ENGLAND AND AGAINST AUSTRALIA 
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MOCK SAILOR SUIT 








Scaioni’s Studios 


HERE is a kind of charming absurdity in clothes which is extremely fashionable at the moment—the topsy-turvy 

charm of ballet costumes or the good humour of joke peasant hats. The beach suit shown above, which comes 

from Ships, 10, Lansdowne Row, has this pleasant absurdity in its matelot cap and trousers neither short nor long —though 

the latter are sensible too, since they hide what is usually the least attractive part of a woman’s legs without being long 

enough to obscure her ankles. It is made of heavy navy blue linen, or you can have it in white, brown, or duck-egg green ; 
choose it for cruising, sailing, or wearing on the beach. 
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PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES Are you a user of 


central heating ? 


If your house is equipped 
for central heating you 
can reduce your fuel costs 
considerably and at the 
same time get better ser- 
vice with less trouble by 
installing the Iron Fire- 
man automatic coal 
stoker. It saves money by 
burning a cheaper grade 
of coal. The Iron Fireman 
is equally suitable for 
glass-house heating. 








Reduced fuel 


The Iron Fireman illustrated consists of a storage hopper for holding 
a good supply of coal “beans” and an automatic mechanism for 
feeding the fuel in a scientific manner. The “Coal Flow” model (not 
illustrated) is built on the same principles but feeds the coal fully 
automatically from coal-store to boiler. A room thermostat controls 
the temperature to within 2° F. of the degree determined. There are 
Iron Fireman models for every domestic, horticultural and industrial 
purpose. Write to-day for catalogue A4. 


JGwevem memseerstel 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


costs plus increased efficiency 





HIS CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, 








DEREK 
suffering and 

deprived cf the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This charity is part of the big 
National Work of Chiid Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. 


When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.|I. 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited, Barkby Road, Leicester 























SOLUTION to No. 442 


The clues for this appeared in July 16th issue: 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 443 


LIFE, 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 442 is 
A. R. D. Brown, Esq., 
Radnor Place, W.2. 


+: 


32. A musician who _ is 
also a traveller 
33. A university man. 





1. Feathered compound of 
knave and fool 
4. Commend DOWN. 


“ Now the bright ——- ——, 
Day’s harbinger 
Comes dancing from the 
East.’’—Milton (two 
words, 7, 4) 


. A manorial court 





. Without pleasure 

. Here’s one to untie. 

. Illuminated in the usual way 
. Propounding—an enigma on 


pigs, perhaps 


. XX quires 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 443, COUNTRY 
) LIFE, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z, 

not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, July 26th, 1938. 
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and must reach this office 


* COUNTRY LIFE.” CROSSWORD No. 443 
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12. What it catches depends on 7. To rhapsodise he gets mixed 
its size up with tunes a égu 
13. The de’il’s in the heather— 8. Bridges turned back breaks 1} a 
hobbling along g. Worth or debts—all deserv- 
15. It rips when it 1s dissolved ing reward | (8 | .} zz a Bw 
16. Free 10. Made up of straight lines qt 
19. To leap like the beast after 13. “‘ Inns let”’ (anagr.) AS28084 808m 
the first letter 14. Storehouse 
20. The Fool’s sobriquet for 17 and 18. The occupant adds a g Zs | | a 
Lear one insect to half a score ¥ 
2%. Base 21. Showed disapproval by hav- 
26. ‘‘ Now cracks a noble heart. ing remained motionless 
Good-night, Sweet after a little work 
—-Shakespeare 22. The father of Ajax 
27. Take in Mary in the total 24. Showing the quality of mercy 
28. Musical work 25. Trams seem to be coming MIE spuinuntnendausnicicencdentsipsbeblakanspeddametaahae uabdaithar abe 
30. The Henry Ford of shoe- back into fashion 
makers 26. Long-winded 
31. Slow to move, but has a 29. Hold up 
crushing effect 30. It gave Jack a good climb Pi ihinnaancnsennsowd écdedeaukasabesateadtateoedsenauaatbeaabeaes 
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FASHION AND SENSE FOR THE 
CRUISE 
GOER.. 


F you are going on the kind of cruise 
which involves no shore-going expedi- 
tions, you will probably not want 
much in the way of hats; coloured 
handkerchiefs to tie round your head 
when there is a breeze will meet the case. 
But many of the most interesting cruises 
now consist of almost as many days on 
shore as at sea; and the shorts, striped 
handkerchiefs, and _ backless sun-frocks, 
which are so comfortable on board, will 
not be suitable for sight-seeing in Italian 
churches or Greek museums. Many women 
seem to think that the fact of being abroad 


(3 
cs: 


BROWN, BLUE AND LETTUCE-GREEN RIBBON ON 
A BEIGE PANAMA HAT 


frocks or the skirt of your suit ; you could even wear it over tailored 
cotton or linen evening dresses. A useful type of dress is the tailored 
blouse and skirt kind, with short sleeves, as this too can be inter- 
changed with spare skirts and blouses. As for hats, you will need 
at least one large one, like the wide-brimmed panama shown at 
the top of this page on the right; it comes from Lincoln Bennett, 
and is in beige, with twisted ribbon in blue, lettuce green and brown 
round the crown. It could be worn with dresses in any of the four 
colours. The white panama hat on the left, also from Lincoln 
Bennett, has a navy blue ribbon and binding; as so many cruising 
clothes are either white or navy blue or both, this attractive hat should be 
very useful. For going on board in the cooler temperature of England, 
the felt hat below, which Lincoln Bennett have in pale pink and other 
light colours, would be a good choice. CATHARINE HAYTER. 


A WHITE PANAMA TRIMMED WITH NAVY BLUE 
Lincoln Bennett 


and on a cruise makes them invisible to the inhabitants of 
foreign countries—or, at any rate, immune from their censure. 
But there is no more reason why one should wear shorts and 
sandals in Athens or Constantinople than in London, and any 
sensible woman who is going on a Mediterranean cruise will include 
at least as many dresses or linen suits in her outfit as shorts suits 
or pyjamas. A great many churches in Italy and Jugoslavia will 
not even admit women wearing short sleeves or no stockings, though 
they are surprisingly, less particular about bare heads. I once 
found 2 church in Siena where no woman wearing flesh-coloured 
steckings or dresses of transparent materials were allowed in; but 
I think that was unique. In any case a reasonable decorum of dress 
gives a better impression of the Englishwoman abroad, and is probably 
more comfortable and becoming as well, since Mediterranean 
summer sunshine is too strong for bare heads or parts of one’s 
anatomy such as backs and knees which are not normally exposed 
to the weather. « 
Limited space is usually a consideration when packing for a 
cruise ; so it is as well to plan your shore-going outfits so that they 
are interchangeable. One linen or silk suit, preferably a white one, 
the jacket of which can also be worn over dresses, is extremely useful. 
This, with four or five silk, linen or cotton frocks, should be enough 
for a two weeks’ cruise, especially now that clothes can be washed 
or ironed on board. You will need an overcoat of some sort, as 
even in August in the Mediterranean it is not always baking hot. 
Camel-hair coats are now made in cream, blue, green, and other 
light colours, as well as the natural shade; they are ideal for this A HIGH-CROWNED FELT HAT WITH A 
sort of wear, as they go with almost any dress. It is a good plan, 4 ‘ 
too, to have a spare jacket in some bright colour to go with your linen WIDE RIBBON 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. BUTTERMERE. 
Clifford Street, W.1. | Victoria Horet. 
B. ‘8 HOTEL. | CARLISLE. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. | CROWN AND Mitre Hore . 
BASIL STREET HOT.L. GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. Uiswater Hore. 
B | -KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Piccadilly, W.1. Keswick Hore. 


| Royat Oak Horet. 


BROWN’S HOTEL. 





Dover Street, W.1. | _Amomee oat Fonrith). 
CADOGAN HOTEL. } a = — 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. Lowneyatm. 
' HOTEL. ScaLe Hitt Horev. 
| Pall Mall, S.W.1. DER ; 
| CAVENDISH HOTEL. Rioc's Caows Horat. 
} Jermyn Street, W.1. DEVONSHIRE 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. BARNSTAPLE. 
Brook Street, W.1. | IMPERIAL Hore. 
} CONNAUGHT HOTEL. | BEL TONE (DARTMOOR). 
} Carlos Place, W.1. | CHERRY TREES. 
' DORCHESTER HOTEL. | BIGBURY BAY. 
/ Park Lane, W.1. Burcu Istanp Horev. 
| GORING HOTEL. BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
| Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. ROSEMULLION HorTeL. 
' GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL.) CULLOMPTON. 
} Paddington. CuLLomptTon Horev. 
' @ROSVENOR HOTEL. | DARTMOUTH. 
| Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. | RALEIGH Hore. 
| GROSVENOR HOUSE. Starpton Sanps, THe Manor 
+ Park Lane, W.1. House Hore. 
| HOTEL SPLENDIDE. EGGESFORD, CHUMLEIGH. 
: 105, Piccadilly, W.1. | Fox anp Hounps Horev. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. } i ; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | RouGemont Hore. 


Ne 


HOWARD HOTEL. >. 

Norfolk Street, Strand W.C.2 Quay Hore.. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. | HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 

Russell Square, W.C.1. | Hoops Inn, 

LANGHAM HOTEL. | KINGSWEAR (8S. DEVON). 

Portland Place, W.1. | Riversea Private HOTEL. 
OTEL *Phone 32 Kingswear. 


PARK LANE H 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
PICCADILL’ HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


Lee Bay Horev. 


THE ARUNDELL Arms. 


RITZ HOTEL. 

Piccadilly, W.1. ao. ee 

SAVOY — Lee ABBEY Hore. 

Strand, W.C.2 Royat CastLe Hore. 

St. James's Place, on VALLEY oF Rocks Horet. 
ee | NEWTON ABBOT. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. | Moorianv Horev. 

South Kensington, S.W.7. NORTH BOVEY. 

WALDOR: HOTEL. (near Moretonhampstead). 


Aldwych, W.C.2. | Manor House Horev. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL. PAIGNTON. 
Curzon Street, W.1. Repcurré Horer. 
WILTON HOTEL. SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Victoria, S.W.1. Tue Rounp House Hore, 
SIDMOUTH. 
BEDFORDSHIRE | Betmont HOTEL. 
BEDFORD. FortFiELp Hote. 
Swan Hote. KNow.Le Hore, Lto. 
EATON SOCON. Torpay View Horter — 
Ye O_pe Wuite Horse. (Unlicensed) 
Victoria Horet. 
BERKSHIRE | TORQUAY. 
ABINGDON. | Granp Hote. : 
CROWN AND TutstLe Horev. HowpeEN Court Hore. 


| IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


BRAY-ON-THAMES. | Patace Hore. 

Hore DE Paris. Torsay Hore ts, Ltp., Torsay 
Tue Hrinv’s Heap Horev. | Roap 

SONNING. WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON) 
Wuite Hart Hore. | WooLtacomBE Bay Hore. 


WINDSOR. 4 

Tue ‘“ Wuite Hart,’’ Winpsor,| Moortanp Links Hore. 
=m | DORSETSHIRE 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE | CHARMOUTH. 


THE Court. 


iW. 
‘OMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL. ; 5 
“ ‘ Coomse House Horet. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE SHERBORNE. 


Dicsy Horer. 


CAMBRIDGE. SWANAGE. 


NIVERS M OTEL, 
University Arms Hote Hore. GROSVENOR. 


Lion Hore. 

WHITTLESFORD. DURHAM 

Rep Lion Hore.. DURHAM. 
Royat County Hore. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS | Warertoo Horet. 


HELFORD wy 


Royat Hop Pore Hore. 
(near Falmouth). 





Tue Ferry Boat Inn. HAMPSHIRE 
NEWQUAY. | BROCKENHURST. 
Heapvtanp Hore, | Forest Park Horer, 

St. Rumons. UTH. 

ROCK, WADEBRIDGE. | BRANKSOME Tower Horet. 
Tue Dormy House. BouRNEMOUTH yo 
ST. IVES. | Canrorp Cuiirrs Horev. 
TREGENNA CASTLE HoreL. ——— 

ST. MAWES. Hicucurre Hore. 

Ipte Rocks Horet. Norrork Hore. 
TINTAGEL. BOURNEMOUTH (East Cliff). 


Kinc Artuur’s Castte Hote. | Tue ImpertaLt Hore. 








Hampshire—continued. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

Tue Haven Hore.. 

HAYLING ISLAND. 

Roya. Hore, 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Horev. 

Grand Horr. 

NEW MILTON. 

GRAND Marine Hore, 
BARTON-ON-SEA. 

ODIHAM. 


GeorGe Hote. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

SoutH WEsTERN Hore . 
SOUTHSEA. 


SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 
STONEY CROSS. 

(near . yndhurst). 
Compton Arms Hore. 


Royat Hore.. 


1c 


GREEN yee AGON Hore, 

Broad Street. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount Craic Hore.. 
ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Roya Hore. 


at HERTFORDSHIRE 


BusHey Hatt Hore. 
ADDESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER ARMS HOTEL. 
ROYSTON. 
| Banyers Hore . 
| WATFORD. 


-ROSE AND Crown Hore. 
WYN GARDEN 
GuESSEN’s Court Hore. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GeorGe Hore. 


GOLDEN Lion Hore . 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANKLIN Towers Horev. 
0) 


Roya Horet. 


KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
BuNGALOow Hore L. 
BROADSTAIRS. 


Royat Apion Hore. 


Cc A 

Arsot’s Barton Horte-. 
County Hore. 
DOVER. 

THE GRANVILLE Horec. 
St. MARGARET’S Bay. 
FOLKESTONE. 
BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 
Hore. LYNDHURST. 


Tne Horer ImMPerRIAc. 


IGHTHAM. 

Town House. 

RAMSGATE. 

GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
SEVENOAKS, . 
THE AMHERST ARMS HOTEL 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


ST WI 
WICKHAM CouRT Hort. 
WESTERHAM. 


Kinc’s Arms Hore. 


LANCASHIRE 
BLACKPOOL. 
HoTet METROPOLE. 
NEWBY BRIDGE. 
LAKESIDE Hore, LAKEsIDE. 
SOUTHPORT. 
Victoria Hore. 
PaLace HOTEL. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


eee ee 


ee oe EL AND = AL Hore. 
GeorGce Hore, 


JERSEY. HOLBEACH. 
Patace HOTEL. ESSEX CHEQUERS HOTEL. 
| FRINTON-ON-SEA LINCOLN. 
CHESHIRE Beacu Horet. Wuirte Hart Hore. 
CHESTER. WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. STAMFORD. 
Grosvenor Hore, Eastgate | Qusen’s Hore, Grorce Horet. 
Street » Hamlet Court Road. WOODHALL SPA 
- West Curr Horev. Pisa aah a 
HOYLAKE. EaGcte Lopce Hotev. 
Roya. Hore. GLOUCESTERSHIRE MONMOUTH: 
BRISTOL. a 
CORNWALL Royat Hore. Beaurort Hotet. 
GLOUCESTER. 
Ee as Hote. New County HOTEL, SOUTHGATE B NORFOLK 
BUDE. an. BLAKENEY Horet. 
ey Grewv 1tte Hoter (Bupe), f--—— Gicniane: CAISTER-ON-SEA. 
io | THe Bear INN Manor House Horet. 
FALMOUTH. , CROMER. 
Fatmoutn Hore. F rig a GranpD Hore. 
fd my HUNSTANTO 


Le Srrance Arms GOLF LINK 
Hore. 
GotpeNn Lion Hore... 


Tue SHERINGHAM HoTEeEL. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
FOTHERINGHAY 


Manor Farm Country Hore. 
Georce Hote. 
PETERBOROUGH. 

ANGEL Hore. 

Buti Hore. 

Granp Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE WARWICKSHIRE SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
NOTTINGHAM. BIRMINGHAM. GOLSPIE. 
| R. RE Hore. New GRAND HOTEL. SUTHERLAND Arms Hore. 
' TFORD. | , _ p.,, | SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR. LAIRG. 
— Ye Ovve BELL | Tye Georce HOTEL. ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. SCOURIE. 
| OXFORDSHIRE ARDEN HOTEL. Hoter Scourie. 
| BURFORD WESTMORLAND 7 
| COTSWOLD “GATEWAY Horev. 
MINSTER LOVELL. AMBLESIDE. WIGTOWNSHIRE 


| THe O_p Swan. 
0: 


| CLARENDON HOTEL. 


| Mitre Hore. WINDERMERE. 
— BrimptoNn GRANGE, NEAR | LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. WALES 
HEATLEY. ERDO 
RaNnpotpu Hore . WILTSHIRE = wat. . 
EAST EVERLEIGH | TREFEDDIAN HorEL. 
| MARLBOROUGH. BEDDGELERT. 
SHROPSHIRE Tue Crown Horst. RovaL Goat Hore. 
LonGmynpD HOorTEL, SALISBURY. CAPEL CURIG. 
‘Tus Hoos. Otp GeorcE Horet. Tyn-y-Corep Hore, 
| County Hore. DOLGELLEY. 
SOMERSET | WORCESTERSHIRE GoLpEN Lion Roya Horet. 
| RD, MINEHEAD. | BROADWAY. GLYN GARTH, ANGLESEY. 
\corn House Horet. Tue Lycon Arms. GAzELLE HOTEL. 
| — ~~ Hote. iy | St. Davin’s Horet. 
») RE OTEL, y, ernne » = : 
| Granp Dea Gnas ack. oe Brine Batus LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
| Lanspown Grove Hore. ‘ Ye Wetts Horet. 
| Putteney Hore. YORKSHIRE LLANGOLLEN. 
he Env Hortet, BOROUGHBRIDGE. Tue Hanp Hore, 
-ANSDOWN. THREE ARROwsS HOTEL. LLANWRTYD WELLS 
kr— re CATTERICK BRIDGE. ABERNANT LAKE Hore. 
} nas e | THe Bripce House Hortet. SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 
| DULVERTON (Border of Devon) | HARROGATE. St. Bripes Hore. 
Lion Horet, | Cairn Hypro. SNOWDONIA NANTGWYNANT. 
EXFORD (near Minehead). | HaRLow Manor Hore. Pen-y-Gwryp Hore-. 


Crown Hote. 


; ILELEY. - 
| Beacu Hore. WeELts House Horet. FOREIGN HOTELS 
Hotei MEtRopOLE. | THe MippLeton Hore. 
| SAewece. | LONDONDERRY. AUSTRIA 
CastLe Horet. | Newton House Hore. BADGASTEIN 
STAFFORDSHIRE SCARBOROUGH. “ DER KAIsERHOF. ni 


WHITE Harr Hore-. 


GRAND Hore. BELGIUM 
UFFOLK SOUTH STAINLEY. LE ZOUTE 
Py (Nr. Harrogate). GROSVENOR Hore. 
Wuite Lion Horev. Rep Lion Inn. Digue de Mer 220. 
| YORK. a = se 
— — ae — York Hore . CEYLON 
aa YounGc’s Hotet, Hicu Peter- COLOMBO.’ 
| ro —_ St. Edmunds). GATE. Gate Face Horet. 
| THe Bute Inn. KANDY. 
FELIXSTOWE. IRISH FREE STATE QueEEn’s HOTEL. 
| Fetrx Hore. a. ” 
LOWESTOFT. OYAL HIBERNIAN Hore., bi KIA 
| Horet VICTORIA pete (Co. DONEGAL) “aL 
| SOUTHWOLD. OsarERMA HOTEL. Grand Horet Royat. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


SURREY BuTLeR ARMs HorteL. | FRANCE 
GODALMING. Bay View Horte-. | BERCK-PLAGE 
| Tue Lake Horev. —| Recina Et VILLA De La Sante, 
| GUILDFORD (near). NORTHERN IRELAND | cannes. 
NEWLANDS CoRNEK HOTEL. BANGOR (Co. DOWN). Cantton Horst. 
HASLEMERE. | Royat Hore. | 
| GEorRGIAN HOTEL. B LYONS. P 
ELFAST. Granp Nouve! Horet 
| KINGSWOOD (WARREN). | GRAND CENTRAL Hortri 14: ine Giiian 1 
KinGswoop Park GuEsT House. ’ § 
PORTRUSH. M 
| PEASLAKE, GUILDFORD. SEABANK Horet. ARSEILLES. 
| Hurtwoop INN _ Hore: pE Louvre FT DE LA 
| _ (fully licensed). SOUTHERN IRELAND , 
RICHMOND ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). PARIS. 
| RICHMOND Hitt Horet. Fats Hore. a at 
| SANDERSTEAD. a 5, Place Vendome. 
Se_spon Park Hore. SCOTLAND 4. Rue Scribe 
| RIDGE. ARGYLLSHIRE Hote. Astoria, 
OaTLaNDs Park Hore c. KIMELFORD 131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
LEDON. Currant Hore. Hote Wacram, 
SouTHDOWN Hatt Hore -. LOCH AWE 208, — de Rivoli , Jardin des 
° Tui eries. 
Locu Awe Hore. 
SUSSEX | TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). - {2, TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
BEXHILL. Tuk Westaue Taies Hares WeEsTMINSTER HOTEL. 
GRANVILLE HOTEL. i gpide-eat eames sn MONTE CARLO. 
BRIGHTON. FIFESHIRE Hote. DE Paris. 
Norro.k Horte.. ST. ANDREWS. VERSAILLES. 
Ox_p Sup Horer, THe GRAND HOTEL. TRIANON PaLace Hore, 
CROWBOROUGH. a 
Crest Hore. Tel. 394. INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. GERMANY 
EAST GRINSTEAD. CARRBRIDGE HOTEL 
Ye Ope Fetsripce Hote. , BAD AA 
EASTBOURNE. IN VERNESS. KURHOTEL “ DER QUELLENHOF.’ 
ALEXANDRA HOTEL. CALEDONIAN HOTEL. Horet KAISERBAD. 
ANGLES Private Hortet. Rovat Hore, BAD BRAMBACH. 
venaaee Hore. —a “ ” Rapium Minerat Barus. 
GRAND Hore. HE RoyAL MARINE Horet, 
Park Gates HorTe.. ONICH. nme 
EAST WITTERING CreaG-Duvu Hore. oe on as 
(near Chichester). PORTREE. 
SHore Hore. PortTREE Hore, ITALY 
Tel. West Wittering 345. saunas. 
HASTINGS. KINCARDINESHIRE a 
Queen’s Horet. BANCHORY. ROME. 
HORSHAM. Tor-NA-CoILLE Hore. Hotet Majestic. 
— Krinc's Heap Hore, PERTHSHIRE ane JAPAN» er oe 
First AvENUE Hore. =a — e KOBE. 
New Impertat Hore. ATHOLL Arms HorTEt. OrteNTAL HOTEL. 
Princr’s Hore. —— - 
Duprey Hore-. READNOUGHT Hore. 
q GLENDEVON. SWITZERLAND 
Wuirte Hart Hortev. CasTtTLe HOTEL. GENEVA. 
ROTTINGDEAN. PERTH. | HoTEL DE LA Parx. 
Tupor CLose Hore. WINDSOR RESTAURANT. LAUSANNE OUCHY. 
| ST. LEONARDS. 38 St. John Street. HoTeL Savoy. 
Roya Victorta Hote-. ROSS-SHIRE Hortet Royat, 
Sussex Hore.L. ISLE OF SKYE (by Kyle). Hotei MIRABEAU, 
WORTHING. DurspaLte Horet. LUGANO. 
Pacace Court Horet. Ist—E Ornsay Hore. HorTet SPLENDIDE. 
WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). STRATHPEFFER. PONTRESINA. 
Tue Roesuck Hore. Spa Hore. Granp HoTet KRONENHOF. 














































































































THe Quren’s Hore. 


AvuLp KinG’s ARMs. 
PRINCE OF Wars Lake Horr, 


Prospect Horer. 








Roya. Hore -. 
Brompton Hatt Country Hote. 





Tel. Downings 4. 


WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY), | ———————_—__—- 


Hore Script 

























DETAIL OF ENTRANCE FRONT 


THE HOME OF 
SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 








Controller (Public Relations) of the B.B.C., 
is described and illustrated in the August 
issue Of “Homes and Gardens.” It is a 
delightful old Kentish house dating back to 
the twelfth century, set in the midst of a 
fine park. 
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HOUSE PLANNING IN TERMS OF EQUIPMENT 
MUCH IN LITTLE 

CHARMING CHINTZ 

A SEASIDE HOUSE 

CHILDREN ON HOLIDAY 
SERVANTS OF YESTERDAY 
WINDOW SEATS 

COOL DRINKS FOR HOT DAYS 
TISANES FOR HEALTH 

MODERN DESIGN IN THE HOME 
“THE THREE DANCERS” PANEL 







GARDEN SECTION 


BULBS FOR EARLY PLANTING 
A GARDEN OF WHITE FLOWERS 
HEATHS FOR LATE SUMMER 
THE SEED HARVEST AND AFTER 
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A HUNDRED YEARS 


ago the ‘‘Sirius’’ with Lt. Roberts in 
command was the first ship to cross 
the Atlantic under her own steam. 


A THOUSAND YEARS 


separated the long ships of the Vikings 
and the gallant ‘‘Sirius’’ and as feature 
by feature was added, the new stage of 
growth thus brought about had time to 
work out its own destiny in usefulness 
before the next stage came and in | 


THE WAY of SHIPS | 


By EDMUND VALE 


this progress is fully discussed. Look- | 
ing back into the past one sees a | 
fragment of beautifulshapes,each sea- | 
worthy and worthy of the sea, each a 
work of art no less than a work of craft. 


The way of the sea with its waves, tides 
and its weather is revealed as having 
great sway in the design of things | 
connected with it, and Mr. Vale with | 
the aid of numerous illustrations and 
diagrams demonstrates this influence 

and the progress in ship construction 

from the earliest times. 


This book is No. 4 in the DESIGN OF LIFE SERIES 
Price 5s. Size Crown 8vo. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


COUNTRY fre, LTO. 


20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 



































A Modern Classic 
on an Ancient Subject 


MODERN SALMON 


AND 


SEA TROUT 
FISHING 


By MAJOR KENNETH DAWSON 


Illustrated from Photographs. Demy %vo. 105. 6d. net, by post 115. 


Major K. Dawson, whose works on shooting 

and fishing are well known, sets out to make 

this book a modern classic on the subject em- 

bodying all the practical improvements in the 
art that have been made in recent years. 


Write for prospectus of this and other books on angling. 


A Country Life Book 
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